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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Pre-empted Fields in Literature :— 

There is something amusing, and irritating too, 
in the way the critics donate large and elegant sec- 
tions of the universe to successful authors as their 
private hunting-grounds. If an author makes a 
hit with a novel on any special country or theme, 
the critics preempt that country or theme and hold 
it as a trustee for that individual author. They con- 
stitute themselves literary game-keepers and with 
jealous eyes look for poachers, to warn them off 
these private grounds. A map of the world might 
be made with the names of the owners of the pre- 
empted literary lands marked thereon. An author 
who has lived in India, perhaps for many years, 
writes a strong and graphic story of the life there; 
it represents his original thought and observation. 
When it is published, it is judged, rarely from itself 
and for itself, but as relating to Kipling’s work; the 
irritating compliment of “a second Kipling” may be 
given him; he is perhaps referred to as “entering 
upon a field so fully and ably covered by Mr. Kip- 
ling” or as “one of Mr. Kipling’s numerous imi- 
tators,” or as “trading on the reputation of Mr. 
Kipling” or as “lacking in originality in not break- 
ing in new ground.” The author may accept 
“criticism” as a necessary evil, but it is hard to 
suffer this constant humiliating comparison to Mr. 
Kipling and to be made to feel like a trespasser on 
his grounds. It is folly to attempt to fence in a 
country of about 1,250,000 acres and 250,000,000 
people and call it “Kipling Park, Private Grounds.” 
One man, however great his genius, can but merely 
touch a few phases, like picking a few leaves in a 
tropical forest. 

The Hudson Bay Country has been preempted by 
the critics for Gilbert Parker, though Canada is per- 
mitted to exercise a general government super- 
vision. Few critics would have the moral courage 
to resist pointing out to the new comer the Parker 
Preémption notices and Please Keep off the Grass 
signs throughout the grounds. And no matter how 
excellent the work of the new writer, he would have 
to live down the Parker comparison. Anthony 
Hope now owns Society, all playful cynicism in 
dialogue on matters mundane and feminine is pre- 
empted by Mr. Hope. All American authors who 
feel tempted to write clever things that Society 
never says, must remember that Mr. Hope has the 
protected monopoly of this field. Du Maurier owns 
the Latin Quarter and all Bohemia artist life, though 
he graciously permits it to remain in Paris for a 
time. The ground itself, the realty, still belongs to 
the city and to individuals, but all reality, all associa- 
tions, literary material and possibilities are held by 
the critics in trust for George du Maurier. 

Stanley J. Weyman has had two or three centuries 
of French history marked as his by the critics. This 
literary section belongs as absolutely to him as 
“Reminiscences of the German Emperor” belongs 








to Poultney Bigelow. Any new writer, venturing 
into the historic field of French history must expect 
to be “held up” by the critics and be compelled to 
show his passports and have them examined under 
the searching light of Weyman comparison. Barrie 
for a time owned Scotland, but he was crowded out 
of his preemption by Maclaren, Meldrum, Crockett 
and a host of other bold claim-jumpers. Bret 
Harte’s patent on California has not yet expired. 
The young writer foolhardy enough to write a short 
story about a western mining camp must expect to 
hear how “inferior it is to Bret Harte’s delightful 
little classic, The Luck of Roaring Camp.” Africa 
is the only continent still left un-preémpted, though 
Olive Schreiner’s African Farm takes a good south- 
ern section out of the coming partition. Some 
bright industrious novelist with a real long and wide 
story might appropriate all the land adjoining Miss 
Schreiner’s farm as far north as the Mediterranean. 

The whole world seemed to have been duly appor- 
tioned, until, doubtless discouraged by the gloomy 
terrestrial outlook, John Kendrick Bangs has fear- 
lessly sailed into the infernal regions, with his House 
Boat on the Styx. But even here he finds a filled 
and preempted territory, held in the name of one 
Dante, an Italian. 

It is so not only with localities but also with 
themes. In the critics’ patent-office of themes, we 
find all the subjects with their tags of priority. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has “the polemically reli- 
gious novel” all for herself, and it has become the 
measure of quality of all work daring to touch upon 
her theme. Lew Wallace’s critics have preémpted 
for him the first thirty years of the Christian era. 
Poe is placed like Bunyan’s stone lion in the path 
of the author reckless enough to write a detective 
story. Anna Katharine Green, Conan Doyle and 
other writers of excellent work in this line, have to 
face constantly this humiliating basis of criticism, as 
if they were but copyists in literature, merely trying 
humbly and with feeble pen to be worthy under- 
studies of Poe. 

Let us have less of this cheap comment so dis- 
couraging to individuality. Let us not use the 
work of one author as the “unit~ of criticism” 
in determining the value of the productions of 
another. Where writers honestly put forth their 
efforts in any line, they have a right to demand indi- 
vidual criticism, and they should not be compelled 
to suffer the imputation of seeking to crawl under 
the canvas of some one else’s popularity, like 
country boys at a circus. Much absolute injustice 
is often done to authors by this innuendo of the 
critics, by forcing comparison with the work of the 
new author with a prior novel which he never even 
read. If we were to admit the justice of these pre- 
empted fields the best authors could join their fields 
and form a trust that would monopolize the earth. 
But alas, then doubtless the critics would wish to 
preémpt our very vocabulary. 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE: THE AUTHOR AND HIS WORK#* 








Julian Hawthorne, author of more than two 
dozen novels, two hundred shorter tales, many 
poems and a drama, has the figure of an athlete, the 
eye of a pioneer, the carriage of a soldier and the 
manner of a far-sighted business man. He speaks 
in a low tone and is very quiet and unassuming in 
appearance. He is well-informed in affairs of gen- 
eral interest and is a most entertaining talker, but 
he never “talks shop” or mentions his own writings 
and literary career unless specially urged and 
questioned. 

I had the pleasure of a chat with him the other 
day, and was of course curious as to his first venture 
in literature. In answer to a question he said: 

“In 1865, while I was at Cambridge, I was very 
much interested in natural history and wrote a few 
articles on the subject for the Waverley Magazine, 
though I never expected to see them in type, and 
was far too modest to sign my name. But they 
were printed, and I never recovered from that 
initial weakness.” 

“You studied civil engineering, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; and in 1868, after I graduated, I went to 
Dresden, where I continued my studies for two or 
three years longer. It was there I met my future 
wife, who was from New Orleans, so you see we had 
a narrow escape from not meeting. On my return 
to New York I secured a position on the Dock 
Department under General McClellan, who had just 
taken charge. I was employed in taking hydro- 
graphic surveys, taking soundings off the docks, 
and sometimes sitting for hours at a time in a small 
boat in the middle of the river, ascertaining with the 
aid of instruments the exact speed of the current. 
It was winter time, and I don’t believe Peary or 
Nansen ever got into colder quarters. The ferry- 
boats seemed to be charging at us from every direc- 
tion, and we were frequently soaked when we reached 
shore. I was finally’ ousted by politics, and then 
was given a commission to go to New Orleans to 
build a canal. 

“T afterward returned to Dresden, where I wrote 
Saxon Studies, one of my first successes. I wrote 
a biography of my father and mother which was 
published in 1884, and is still selling with unabated 
vigor after all these years. I also edited one of my 
father’s books—Dr. Grimshaw. My father’s manu- 
scripts are almost unreadable, except with the aid 
of a magnifying glass. He wrote about fifteen 
hundred words to a page in the rough draft of his 
MSS., and the writing consists of mere sketches of 
words, being intended only for his own use.” 

‘How many novels have you written?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, but I suppose my 
writings would make about thirty volumes. I have 
a novel under way now, and expect to publish a vol- 
ume of poetry.” 

“Now for the inevitable question—what is your 
favorite novel from your own pen?” 

“Archibald Malmaison is my most successful 
book. It was founded partly on my ideas of hyp- 





notism, in which I was deeply interested, though the 
condition of knowledge on the subject was at that 
* From The Illustrated American. 


time comparatively limited. Ellen Terry was anx- 
ious that I should dramatize this story, but I never 


‘did so, for the denouement would be so grotesque 


as to spoil the effect of the play. It would end with 
the finding of a bag of bones—that’s all. Not a 
cheery climax. I wrote a play for Modjeska, which 
she accepted, but has never produced.” 

“Where and when did you write the $10,000 prize 
story?” 

“IT wrote the Herald’s prize story in the hottest 
part of the Jamaica summer. I was certainly sur- 
prised by its success. But one may sometimes do 
his best work without knowing it.” 

“Do you find any romantic material in Jamaica?” 

“Yes, but I never use new material: I prefer that 
which I have become familiar with fifteen or twenty 
years ago. As to characters, all people are divided 
into certain types, and a character, no matter who or 
what he is, may generally be assigned to one or 
other of these types.” 

“One more necessary torment, please: Who is 
your favorite contemporary novelist?” 

“T think I enjoy Rudyard Kipling rather more 
than any other. No matter what class of novel or 
story he writes, it is always decidedly his own—his 
individuality shows in every line.” 

Mr. Hawthorne is as averse to talking about him- 
self, his tastes and his literary purposes as if he were 
agirl. Itis nevertheless known by his intimates that 
there are few readers as industrious and omnivo- 
rous as he. While his standing in the public eye is 
that of a novelist only, he is a patient and persever- 
ing student of half a dozen sciences, upon all of 
which he talks so well that experts get ideas from 
him. He has inherited from his distinguished 
father the mental faculty which makes the seen and 
the unseen parts of one another, so, although he 
never has preached a sermon or written a theological 
work, he can give to clergymen some stimulating 
ideas as to the interdependence of the flesh and the 
spirit. He reads rapidly; of him, as of Edison, it 
may be truly said that he reads not by the page but 
by the cubic foot. How a man so industrious in his 
profession can find time to learn so much about the 
life-work of other men would otherwise be a 
mystery. If he has ever written on foreign or 
domestic politics, he and the periodicals that have 
printed the matter have been silent on the subject, 
yet he is always ready to talk about either, and able 
to “hold his own” with either editor or diplomatist. 
No man is quicker to note the appearance of a new 
“fad” and to discover its actual value, be it what it 
may—palmistry, lawn-tennis, bicycling, a new 
stroke in rowing, or the latest affectation or inspira- 
tion in art. Various careers aside from literature 
have been prophesied for him; men have said that 
one day he would become a great inventor, a subtle 
theologian, a daring soldier, the apostle of a new 
physical cult, or the deviser of a new basis of human 
association. Meanwhile, the man himself goes his 
way so free from self-assertion or consciousness as 
to provoke occasionally the question whether it is 
not possible for a man to know so much that he may 
underrate the value of his own acquirements. 
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IN THE PANELED PARLOR: LADY CLORINDA AT BAY 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 





[A selected reading from A Lady of Quality. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The scene of this reading occurs in England in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Lady Dunstanwolde is a ‘‘woman 
with a past”; when a child she had the temper of a fiend, she 
swore like a trooper, rode and hunted like a typical squire, 
and as she developed she had all the unmanliness of manhood 
with but one feminine quality, beauty. She is now the widow 
of the Lord of Dunstanwolde and has fallen deeply in love 
with the Duke of Osmunde,whom she is to marry. Love has 
to a great degree softened and sweetened her character. 
Sir John, a scoundrelly relic of her past at this time reén- 
ters her life, and do what she can it is impossible for her to 
rid herself of him.] 


When she came forth in the morning she wore the 
high look she had been wont to wear in the years 
gone by when she ruled in her father’s house and 
rode to the hunt with a following of gay middle- 
aged and elderly rioters. Her eye was brilliant and 
her color matched it, she held her head with the old 
dauntless carriage, and there was that in her voice 
before which her women quaked and her lackeys 
hurried to do her bidding. 

Devil himself felt this same thing in the touch of 
her hand upon his bridle when she mounted him at 
the door, and seemed to glance askance at her 
sideways. 

She took no servant with her, and did not ride to 
the Park, but to the country. Once on the high 
road she rode fast and hard, only galloping straight 
before her as the way led and having no intention. 
Where she was going she knew not, but why she 
rode on horseback she knew full well, it being 
because the wild, almost fierce motion was in keep- 
ing with the tempest in her soul. Thoughts rushed 
through her brain even as she rushed through the 
air on Devil’s back, and each leaping after the other 
seemed to tear more madly. 

“What shall I do?” she was saying to herself. 
“What thing is there for me to do? I am trapped 
like a hunted beast and there is no way forth.” 

The blood went like a torrent through her veins, 
so that she seemed to hear it roaring in her ears; her 
heart thundered in her side, or ’twas so she thought 
of it, as it bounded while she recalled the past and 
looked upon the present. 

“What else could have been?” she groaned. 
“Naught else—naught else. ’I'was a trick—a trick 
of fate to ruin me for my punishment. 

When she had gone forth it had been with no 
hope in her breast that her wit might devise a way 
to free herself from the thing which so beset her, for 
she had no weak fancies that there dwelt in this base 
soul any germ of honor which might lead it to 
relenting. As she had sat in her dark room at night, 
crouching upon the floor and clenching her hands 
as the mad thoughts went hurling through her 
brain, she had stared her fate in the face and known 
all its awfulness. Before her lay the rapture of a 
great, sweet, honorable passion, a high and noble 
life lived in such bliss as rarely fell to lot of woman 
—on this one man she knew that she could lavish 
all the splendor of her nature and make his life a 
heaven as hers would be; behind her lay the mad, 
uncared-for years, and one black memory blighting 
all to come, though ’twould have been but a black 


memory with no power to blight it if the heavens 
of love had not so opened to her, and with its light 
cast all else into shadow. 

“If *twere not love,” she cried, “if *twere but 
ambition, I could defy it to the last. But ’tis love, 
love, love, and it will kill me to forego it.” 

Even as she moaned the words, she heard hoof- 
beats near her, and a horseman leaped the hedge and 
was at her side. She set her teeth, and turning, 
stared into John Oxon’s face. 

“Did you think I would not follow you?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she answered. 

“T have followed you at a distance hitherto,” he 
said. “Now I shall follow close.” 

She did not speak, but galloped on. 

“Think you you can outride me?” he said grimly, 
quickening his steed’s pace. “I go with your Lady- 
ship to your own house. For fear of scandal you 
have not openly rebuffed me previous to this time, 
for a like reason you will not order your lackeys to 
shut your door when I enter it with you.” 

My Lady Dunstanwolde turned to gaze at him 
again. The sun shone on his bright falling locks 
and his blue eyes as she had seen it shine in days 
which seemed so strangely long passed by, though 
they were not five years agone. 

“°Tis strange,” she said, with a measure of 
wonder, “to live and be so black a devil.” 

“Bah! my Lady,” he said, “these are fine words— 
and fine words do not hold between us. Let us 
leave them. I would escort you home and speak to 
you in private.” 

There was that in his mocking that was madness 
to her, and made her sick and dizzy with the boiling 
of the blood which surged to her brain. The fury 
of passion which had been a terror to all about her 
when she had been a child; was upon her once more, 
and though she had thought herself free from its 
dominion, she knew it again and all it meant. She 
felt the thundering beat in her side, the hot flood 
leaping to her cheek, the flame burning her eyes 
themselves as if fire was within them. Had he been 
other than he was, her face itself would have been a 
warning. But he pressed her hard. As he would 
have slunk away a beaten cur if she had held the 
victory in her hands, so feeling that the power was 
his, he exulted over the despairing frenzy which was 
in her look. 

“T pay back old scores,” he said. “There are 
many to pay. When you crowned yourself with 
roses and set your foot upon my face, your Lady- 
ship thought not of this! When you gave yourself 
to Dunstanwolde and spat at me, you did not dream 
that there could come a time when I might goad as 
you did.” 

She struck Devil with her whip, who leaped for- 
ward, but Sir John followed hard behind her. He 
had a swift horse, too, and urged him fiercely, so 
that between these two there was a race as if for life 
and death. The beasts bounded forward, spurning 
the earth beneath their feet. My Lady’s face was 
set, her eyes were burning flame, her breath came 
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short and pantingly between her teeth. Oxon’s fair 
face was white with passion; he panted also, but 
strained every nerve to keep at her side, and kept 
there. 

“Keep back! 
gasping. 

“Keep back!” he answered, blind with rage. “I 
will follow thee to hell!” 

And in this wise they galloped over the white 
road until the hedges disappeared and they were in 
the streets, and people turned to look at them, and 
even stood and stared. ‘Then she drew rein a little 
and went slower, knowing with shuddering agony 
that the trap was closing about her. 

When they reached her house, he dismounted 
with her, wearing an outward air of courtesy, but 
his eye mocked her, as she knew. His horse was in 
a lather of sweat, and he spoke to the servant: 

“Take my beast home,” he said. He is too hot 
to stand, and I shall not soon be ready.” 

He followed her to her private saloon, the one 
to which she had taken Osmonde, on the day of their 
bliss, the one in which in the afternoon she received 
those who came to pay court to her over a dish of 
tea. In the mornings none entered it but herself 
or some invited guest. “Twas not the room she 
would have chosen for him, but when he said to her, 
“*Twere best your Ladyship took me to some 
private place,” she had known there was no other 
so safe. 

When the door was closed behind them, and they 
stood face to face, they were a strange pair to 
behold, she with mad defiance battling with mad 
despair in her face, he with the mocking which 
every woman who had ever trusted him or loved 
him had lived to see in his face when all was lost. 
Few men there lived who were as vile as he, his 
power of villainy lying in that he knew not the 
meaning of man’s shame or honor. 

“Now,” she said, “tell me the worst.” 

“Tis not so bad,” he answered, “that a man 
should claim his own and swear that no other man 
shall take it from him. That I have sworn and 
that I will hold to.” 

“Your own!” she said; “your own, you call it— 
villain!” 

“My own, since I can keep it,” quoth he. “Be- 
fore you were my Lord of Dunstanwolde’s, you 
were mine—of your own free will.” 

“Nay, nay,” she cried. “God! through some 
madness I knew not the awfulness of—because I 
was so young and had known naught but evil—and 
you were so base and wise.” 

“Was your ladyship an innocent?” he answered. 
“It seemed not so to me.” 

“An innocent of all good,” she cried, “of all things 
good on earth, of all that I know now, having seen 
manhood and honor.” 

“His Grace of Osmonde has not been told this,” 
he said. “And I shall make it all plain to him P 

“What do you ask, devil?” she broke forth. 
“What is’t you ask?” 

“That you shall not be the Duchess of Osmonde,” 
he said, drawing near to her. “That you shall be 
the wife of Sir John Oxon, as you once called your- 
self for a brief space, though no priest has mum- 
bled over us “ 


I warn thee!” she cried, almost 








“Who was’t divorced us?” she said gasping; “for 
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I was an honest thing, though I knew no other 
virtue. Who was’t divorced us?” 

“I confess,” he answered bowing, “that ’twas I— 
for the time being. I was young and perhaps 
fickle id 

“And you left me,” she cried, “and I found that 
you had come but for a bet—and since I so bore 
myself that you could not boast, and since I was not 
a rich woman whose fortune would be of use to you, 
you followed another and left me—me!” 

“As his Grace of Osmonde will when I tell him 
my story,” he answered. “He is not one to brook 
that such things can be told of the mother of his 
heirs.” 

She would have shrieked aloud but that she 
clutched her throat in time. 

“Tell him!” she cried; “tell him, and see if he will 
hear you! Your word against mine!” 

“Think you I do not know that full well,” he 
answered, and he brought forth a little package 
folded in silk. “Why have I done naught but 
threaten till this time? If I went to him without 
proof he would run me through with his sword as I 
were a mad dog. But is there another woman in 
England from whose head her lover could ravish 
a lock as long and black as this?” 

He unfolded the silk and let other silk unfold 
itself, a great and thick ring of raven hair which 
uncoiled its serpent length, and though he held it 
high, was long enough after swaying from his hand 
to lie upon the floor. 

“Merciful God!” she cried, and shuddering, hid 
her face. 

“?Twas a bet, I own,” he said. “I heard too 
much of the mad beauty, and her disdain of men, 
not to be fired by a desire to prove to her and others 
that she was but a woman after all, and so was to 
be won. I took an oath that I would come back 
some day with a trophy—and this I cut when you 
knew not that I did it.” 

She clutched her throat again to keep from shriek- 
ing in her impotent horror. 

“Devil, craven, and loathsome—and he knows 
not what he is!” she gasped. “He is a mad 
thing who knows not that all his thoughts are of 
hell.” 

*Twas in sooth a strange and monstrous thing to 
see him so unwavering and bold, flinching before no 
ignominy, shrinking not to speak openly the thing 
before the mere accusation of which other men’s 
blood would have boiled. ; 

“When I bore it away with me,” he said, “I lived 
wildly for a space, and in those days put it ina place 
of safety, and when I was sober again I had forgot 
where. Yesterday by a strange chance I came upon 
it. Think you it can be mistaken for any other 
woman’s hair?” 

At this she held up her hand. 

“Wait,” she said. “You will go to Osmonde, 
you will tell him this, you will——” 

“TI will tell him all the story of the rose-garden 





‘ and of the sundial, and the beauty who had wit 


enough to scorn a man in public that she might 
more safely hold tryst with him alone. She had 
great wit and cunning for a beauty of sixteen. 
"Twould be well for her lord to have keen eyes 
when she is twenty.” 

He should have seen the warning in her eyes, 
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for there was warning enough in their flaming 
depths. 

“All that you can say I know,” she said; “all 
that you can say. And I love him. There is no 
other man on earth. Were he a beggar I would 
tramp the high road by his side and go hungered 
with him. He is my lord and I his mate—his 
mate!” 

“That you will not be,” he answered, made devil- 
ish by her words. “He is a high and noble gentle- 
man, and wants no man’s cast-off plaything fcr his 
wife.” 

Her breast leaped up and down in her panting as 
she pressed her hand upon it, her breath came in 
sharp puffs through her nostrils. 

“And once”— she breathed— “and once—I loved 
thee—cur!” 

He was mad with exultant villainy and passion, 
and he broke into a laugh. 

“Loved me!” he said. “Thou! As thou lovedst 
me—and as thou lovest him—so will Moll Easy love 
any man—for a crown!” 

Her whip lay upon the table; she caught and 
whirled it in the air. She was blind with the surg- 
ing of her blood and saw not how she caught or 
held it, or what she did—only that she struck! 

And ’twas his temple that the loaded weapon 
met, and ’twas wielded by a wrist whose sinews were 
of steel, and even as it struck he gasped, casting up 
his hands, and thereupon feil and lay stretched at 
her feet. 

But the awful tempest which swept over her had 
her so under its dominion that she was like a branch 
whirled on the wings of the storm. She scarce 
noted that he fell, or noting it, gave it not one 
thought as she dashed from one end of the apart- 
ment to the other with the fierce striding of a mad 
woman. 

“Devil!” she cried, “and cur! And for thee I 
blasted all the years to come! To a beast so base 
I gave all that an empress herself could give—all 
life—all love—forever! And he comes back shame- 
less—to barter like a cheating huckster—because 
his trade goes ill, and I—I could stock his counters 
once again!” 

She strove toward him raving. 

“Think you I do not know, woman’s bully and 
poltroon, that you plot to sell yourself because your 
day has come and no woman will bid for such an 
outcast, saving one that you may threaten. Rise, 
vermin, rise, lest I kill thee!” 

In her blind madness she lashed him once across 
the face again. And he stirred not, and something 
in the resistless feeling of the flesh beneath the 
whip, and in the quiet of his lying, caused her to 
pause and stand panting and staring at the thing 
which lay before her! For it was a thing, and as 
she stood staring, with wild heaving breast, this she 
saw. "Iwas but a thing—lying inert, its fair locks 
outspread, its eyes rolled upward till the blue was 
almost lost, a purple indentation on the right temple 
from which there oozed a tiny thread of blood. 

“There will be a way,” she had said, and yet in her 
most mad despair of this way she had never thought 
—though, strange it had been, considering her law- 
less past, that she had not—never of this way— 
never! Notwithstanding which, in one frenzied 
moment in which she had known naught but her 
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delirium, her loaded whip had found it for her—the 
way! 

And yet, it so being found, she stood staring, 
seeing what she had done—seeing what had be- 
fallen—'twas as if the blow had been struck not at 
her own temple, but at her heart—a great and heavy 
shock, which left her bloodless and gasping. 

“What! what!” she panted. “Nay! nay! nay 
and her eyes grew wide and wild. 

She sank upon her knees so shuddering that her 
teeth began to chatter. She pushed him and shook 
him by the shoulder. 

“Stir!” she cried in a loud whisper. 
Why dost thou lie so? Stir!” 

Yet he stirred not, but lay inert, only with his lips 
drawn back, showing his white teeth a little, as if 
her horrid agony made him begin to laugh. Shud- 
dering, she drew slowly nearer, her eyes more awful 
than his own. Her hand crept, shaking, to his 
wrist and clutched it. There was naught astir— 
naught! It stole to his breast and, baring it, pressed 
close. That was still and moveless as his pulse— 
for life was ended and a hundred mouldering years 
would not bring more of death. 

“T have killed thee,” she breathed. “I have killed 
thee—though I meant it not—even hell itself doth 
know. Thou art a dead man, and this is the worst 
of all!” 

His hand fell heavily from hers, and she still 
knelt, staring, such a look coming into her face as 
throughout her life had never been there before. 

“T have killed him!” she said in a low, awful voice, 
“and he lies here—and outside people walk and 
know not. But he knows—and I—and as he lies 
methinks he smiles—knowing what he has done.” 

She crouched even lower still, the closer to be- 
hold him, and indeed it seemed his still face sneered 
as if defying her now to rid herself of him. 

She rose and stood up rigid and all the muscles 
of her limbs were drawn as though she were a 
creature stretched upon a rack, for the horror of this 
which had befallen her seemed to fill the place about 
her and leave her no air to breathe nor light to see. 

“Now!” she cried, “if I would give way—and go 
mad as I could but do, for there is naught else left— 
if I would but give way, that which is I—and has 
lived but a poor score of years—would be done with 
for all time. All whirls before me. *Twas I who 
struck the blow—and I am a woman—and I could 
go raving—and cry out, and call them in, and point 
to him, and tell them how ’twas done—all! all!” 

She choked and clutched her bosom, holding its 
heaving down so fiercely that her nails bruised it 
through her habit’s cloth, for she felt that she had 
begun to rave already, and that the waves of such 
a tempest were arising as, if not quelled at their first 
swell, would sweep her from her feet and engulf her 
forever. 

“That—that ” she gasped—“nay—that I 
swear I will not do! There was always One who 
hated me—and doomed and hunted me from the 
hour I lay ’neath my dead mother’s corpse, a new- 
born thing. I know not who it was—or why—or 
how—'twas so! I was made evil and cast, helpless, 
amid evil fates, and having done the things that 
were ordained, and there was no escape from, I was 
shown noble manhood and high honor, and taught 
to worship—as I worship now. An angel might so 
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“Move thee! 
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love and be made higher. And at the gate of heaven 
a devil grins at me and plucks me back, and taunts 
and mires me, and I fall—on this!” 

She stretched forth her arms in a great gesture, 
wherein it seemed that surely she defied earth and 
heaven. 

“No hope—no mercy—naught but doom and 
hell,” she cried, “unless the thing that’s tortured be 
the stronger. Now—unless fate bray me small— 
the stronger I will be!” 

She looked down at the thing before her. How 
its stone face sneered, and even in its sneering 
seemed to disregard her. 

She knelt by it again, her blood surging through 
her body, which had been cold, speaking as if 
she would force her voice to pierce its deadened 
ear. 

“Aye, mock!” she said, setting her teeth, “think- 
ing that I am conquered—yet am I not! ’Twas an 
honest blow, struck by a creature goaded past all 
thought! Aye, mock—and yet, but for one man’s 
sake would I call in those outside and stand before 
them, crying: ‘Here is a villain whom I struck in 
madness—and he lies dead! I ask not mercy—but 
only justice.’ ” 

She crouched still nearer, her breath and words 
coming hard and quick. "Twas indeed as if she 
spoke to a living man who heard—as if she an- 
swered what he had said. 

“There would be men in England who would 
give it me,” she raved, whispering. “That would 
there, I swear! But there would be dullards and 
dastards who would not. He would give it—he! 
Aye, mock as thou wilt! But between his high 
honor and love and me thy carrion shall not come!” 

3y her great divan the dead man had fallen, and 
so near to it he lay that one arm was hidden by 
the draperies. And at this moment she saw—be- 
fore having seemed to see nothing but the death in 
his face. A thought came to her like a flame lit on 
a sudden, and springing high the instant the match 
struck the fuel it leaped from. It was a thought so 
daring and so strange that even she gasped once, 
being appalled, and her hands, stealing to her brow, 
clutched at the hair that grew there, feeling it seem 
to rise and stand erect. 

‘Is it madness to so dare?” she said, hoarsely, and 
for an instant, shuddering, hid her eyes; but then 
uncovered and showing them burning. “Nay, not 
as I will dare it,” she said, “for it will make me steel. 
You fell well,” she said to the stone-faced thing; 
“and, as you lie there, seem to tell me what to do, 
in your own despite. You would not have so 
helped me had you known. Now, ’tis ’twixt fate 
and me—a human thing—who am but a hunted 
woman.” 

She put her strong hand forth and thrust him— 
he was already stiffening—backward from the 
shoulder, there being no shrinking on her face as 
she felt his flesh yield beneath her touch, for she 
had passed the barrier lying between that which is 
mere life and that which is pitiless hell, and could 
feel naught that was human. A poor wild beast at 
bay, pressed on all sides by dogs, by huntsmen, by 
resistless weapons, by nature’s pitiless self, glaring 
with bloodshot eyes, panting, with fangs bared 
in the savagery of its unfriended agony, might 
feel thus. “Tis but a hunted beast, but ’tis alone 
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and faces so the terror and anguish of death. 

The thing gazing with its set sneer and moving 
but stiffly, she put forth another hand upon its side 
and thrust it farther backward until it lay stretched 
beneath the great broad seat, its glazed and open 
eyes seeming to stare upward blankly at the low 
roof of its strange prison; she thrust it farther back- 
ward still, and letting the draperies fall, steadily and 
with care so rearranged them that all was safe and 
hid from sight. 

“Until to-night,” she said, “you will lie well 
there. And then—and then i 

She picked up the long silken lock of hair which 
lay like a serpent at her feet and threw it into the 
fire, watching it burn as all hair burns, with slow 
hissing, and she watched it till twas gone. 

Then she stood with her hands pressed upon her 
eyeballs and her brow, her thoughts moving in great 
leaps. Although it reeled, the brain which had 
worked for her ever, worked clear and strong, set- 
ting before her what was impending, arguing her 
case, showing her where dangers would arise, how 
she must provide against them, what she must 
defend and set at defiance. The power of will with 
which she had been endowed at birth and which 
had but grown stronger by its exercise was indeed 
to be compared to some great engine whose lever 
*tis not nature should be placed in human hands, 
but on that lever her hand rested now, and to her- 
self she vowed she would control it since only thus 
might she be saved. The torture she had under- 
gone for months, the warring of the evil past with 
the noble present, of that which was sweet and 
passionately loving woman, with that which was all 
but devil, had strung her to a pitch so intense and 
high that on the falling of this unnatural and un- 
foreseen blow she was left scarce a human thing. 
Looking back, she saw herself a creature doomed 
from birth, and here in one moment seemed to 
stand a force ranged in mad battle with the fate 
which had doomed her. 

“’Twas ordained that the blow should fall so,” 
she said, “and those who did it laugh—laugh at 
me.” 

’Twas but a moment, and her sharp breathing 
became even and regular, as though at her com- 
mand; her face composed itself, and she turned to 
the bell and rang it as with imperious haste. 

When the lackey entered she was standing, hold- 
ing papers in her hand as if she had but just been 
consulting them. 

“Follow Sir John Oxon,” she commanded. “Tell 
him I have forgotten an important thing, and beg 
him to return at once. Lose no time. He has but 
just left me, and can scarce be out of sight.” 

The fellow saw there was no time to lose. They 
all feared that imperial eye of hers and fled to obey 
its glances. 

She knew he would come back shortly, and thus 
he did, entering somewhat out of breath. 

“My Lady,” he said, “I went quickly to the 
street, and indeed to the corner of it, but Sir John 
was not within sight.” 

“Fool, you were not swift enough,” she said, 
angrily. “Wait, you must go to his lodgings with 
a note. The matter is of importance.” And thus 
the lady of quality began to free herself from the 
result of a moment of passion. 











B. O. FLOWER: THE EDITOR OF THE ARENA 








Benjamin Orange Flower, editor of the Arena, 
was born in southern Illinois, October 19, 1858, 
and although himself averse to dwelling on his 
ancestry, believing with Bulwer that, “not to the past 
but to the future looks true nobility,” he can trace 
his present power through a heritage of heroic 
ancestry of brilliant men, fearless and sterling, hav- 
ing those qualities from which martyrs, heroes, and 
leaders are made. To his parents, Rev. Alfred 
Flower, a minister of the Disciple Church, and his 
true-hearted and high-minded wife, Mr. Flower be- 
lieves he owes all his success in life. Mr. Flower’s 
early boyhood was spent in southern Illinois, where, 
owing to the indifferent character of the schools, 
his father made great sacrifices to secure private 
tutors for his children. Among the instructors of 
the young Flowers, two hailed from Boston. 

In order to further educate his children, Mr. 
Flower’s father moved to Evansville, Indiana. 
From the High School in that city Benjamin went 
to the Kentucky University at Lexington. After 
leaving college he returned to Albion, Ill, and 
founded The American Sentinel, which became an 
influential organ in southern Illinois. Subse- 
quently he sold this paper and accepted a position 
with an elder brother in New York city, from 
whence both removed to Boston in 1880, Mr. 
Flower continuing with his brother for several 
years. In 1885 he married Miss Hattie Cloud, of 
Evansville, Indiana, a former schoolmate, and 
daughter of the late Dr. Hiram W. Cloud. In the 
autumn of 1889 he established The Arena, which 
has brought the name of its founder into promi- 
nence, and may be truly said to represent the fulfill- 
ment of a life’s early dream. For years Mr. Flower 
had been impressed with the belief that the interests 
of civilization would be greatly advanced by the 
establishment of a strong weekly, or monthly, re- 
view, where the ablest minds in the vanguard of 
the world’s thought might be accorded a fair hear- 
ing, and where the great social, economic, ethical, 
religious, and educational problems which underlie 
civilization and so intimately affect the progress of 
the world should be bravely and freely discussed. 

Mr. Flower’s writings are marked by strong 
individuality, vigor, and earnestness, and an enthu- 
siasm which imparts itself to the reader and carries 
him along, although he may not always agree with 
the views expressed. And it is safe to say that no 
writer of this age has so fearlessly attacked and 
unmasked old wrongs, which had so fastened them- 
selves upon the lives of the people that he who 
dared openly question them would be regarded as 
an iconoclast and a disturber of a divinely ordained 
and righteous order. Mr. Flower has never shrunk 
from exposing wrong and injustice, no matter what 
sacrifice it entailed upon himself. 

His first volume dealing with social problems, 
Civilization’s Inferno, or Studies in the Social 
Cellar, published in 1893, was an earnest effort 
to arouse the people to the awful condition of the 
dwellers in the slums of our great cities, Boston, 
the field of his personal investigation, being typi- 
cal of all other cities. And, indeed, it may be said 








that in this respect Mr. Flower has done for cul- 
tured Boston what General Booth has done for Lon- 
don, and Mr. Jacob Riis for New York. 

The New Time: A Plea for the Union of the 
Moral Forces for Practical Progress forms a splen- 
did companion work to Civilization’s Inferno, in 
that it shows the reverse side of the picture of 
hideous reality depicted in the latter, or rather what 
might be done if the spirit of love instead of that 
of selfishness and greed prevailed. 

Lessons Learned from Other Lives, the first of 
Mr. Flower’s published works, was written espe- 
cially for young people, as the author believes most 
profoundly in filling the minds of the young with 
lofty ideals, and in holding up as models for their 
guidance and inspiration the lives of the noblest 
men and women who have lived. This volume con- 
tains short biographical sketches of such exalted 
souls as Seneca, Epictetus, Joan of Arc, Victor 
Hugo, Alice and Phoebe Cary, and many others. 

Gerald Massey: Poet, Prophet, and Mystic, pre- 
sents the life and works of Gerald Massey, the Eng- 
lish poet-reformer, in a sympathetic and delightful 
way, and points out the strong resemblance of 
Massey to our own beloved Whittier. Mr. Flower 
shows how both were tireless reformers, “‘passion- 
ately in love with the beauty in common life,” while 
hating injustice with all their powers of mind and 
fearlessly denouncing wrong-doing. 

Of Mr. Flower’s two latest and best works, Per- 
sons, Places, and Ideas, and The Century of Sir 
Thomas More, it is hardly necessary to speak here, 
as they are now being criticised by the leading jour- 
nals all over the country, although one or two brief 
quotations may not be amiss, as showing the char- 
acter of these works. Of Persons, Places, and 
Ideas, Miss Lilian Whiting, the well-known Boston 
critic, essayist, and journalist says: “Typographi- 
cally it is a dream of beauty, and in its vitality of 
thought, its nobility of purpose, its wide range, it 
is a book singularly calculated to enrich and exalt 
life.’ Mr. E. P. Powell writes: “It is really an ideal 
book, a summer day of literature; poetry, argument, 
description, and narrative chasing each other like 
clouds and sunshine. While much of it is delicious 
with picture and love, more is thrilling and vibrating 
with sympathy for human wrongs.” 

The Century of Sir Thomas More is undoubtedly 
the greatest of Mr. Flower’s works, covering, as it 
does, one of the most remarkable centuries in the 
world’s history: 1450-1550. Within the compass of 
the 293 pages of this book, the author has com- 
pressed an amount of accurate historical, biographi- 
cal and general information almost incredible. “It 
being,” as he says in his preface, “a brief glance at 
civilization in the throes of a new birth,” we get 
vivid and impressive pictures of the most important 
events of this century the world over, and are held 
enthralied by the grand, colossal figures which pass 
in review before us. No pains have been spared to 
make this work historically accurate, and it will give 
some idea of the enormous amount of labor involved 
in its preparation when we learn that in consult- 
ing authorities, Mr. Flower read over 6,000 pages. 
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Spoken at Sea sssseees Emma Huntington Nason..-.+++. Poems 








All men go down to the sea in ships: 
With a trembling hand and faltering lips, 
We spread our sails on the deep unknown, 
Each for himself and each alone. 
The strong tide floweth unceasingly ; 
God only knoweth our destiny. 





























And ships may meet, as yours and mine ; 
With a tender gleam, the deck-lights shine ; 
There are wide-swept words of kindly cheer, 
A song, a smile, perchance a tear; 
Then on, for the ever-hurrying sea 
Sings of the shadowy yet-to-be! 























And the light dies out of each shining track ; 
The course was chosen; we turn not back ; 
No hands are clasped o’er the soundless blue, 
But hearts though severed may yet be true ; 

And a sweeter story ne’er shall be 

Than of memory’s ship-lights spoken at sea. 
































A Sailor's Yarn..... F. F. Roche...-- Ballads of Blue Water * 
This is the tale that was told to me 
By a battered and shattered son of the sea,— 
To me and my messmate, Silas Green, 
When I was a guileless young marine : — 



































*Twas the good ship Gyascutus, 

All in the China seas, 
With the wind a-lee and the capstan free 
To catch the summer breeze. 


























*Twas Captain Porgie on the deck, 
To his mate in the mizzen hatch, 

While the boatswain bold, in the forward hold, 
Was winding his larboard watch. 

















‘*Oh, how does our good ship head to-night? 
How heads our gallant craft?” 

‘¢Oh, she heads to the E. S. W. by N., 
And the binnacle lies abaft!” 




















‘*Oh, what does the quadrant indicate, 
And how does the sextant stand?” 

‘*Oh, the sextant’s down to the freezing point, 
And the quadrant’s lost a hand !” 





























‘¢ Oh, and if the quadrant has lost a hand 
And the sextant falls so low, 

It’s our bodies and bones to Davy Jones 
This night are bound to go! 




















‘* Oh, fly aloft to the garboard strake! 
And reef the spanker boom ; 
Bend a studding-sail on the martingale, 
To give her weather room. 























‘*O boatswain, down in the for’ard hold, 
What water do you find?” 

‘* Four foot and a half by the royal gaff 
And rather more behind!” 


























‘*O sailors, collar your marline spikes 
And each belaying-pin ; 
Come, stjr your stumps and spike the pumps, 
Or more will be coming in!” 














They stirred their stumps, they spiked the pumps, 
They spliced the mizzen brace ; 

Aloft and alow they worked, but oh! 
The water gained apace. 




















FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








They bored a hole above the keel 
To let the water out; 

But strange to say, to their dismay, 
The water in did spout. 


Then up spoke the Cook of our gallant ship, 
And he was a lubber brave: 

I have several wives in various ports, 
And my life I’d orter save.” 


- 
. 


Then up spoke the Captain of Marines, 
Who dearly loved his prog: 

It’s awful to die, and it’s worse to be dry, 
And I move we pipes to grog.” 


- 


Oh, then, ’twas the noble second mate, 
What filled them all with awe; 

The second mate, as bad men hate, 
And cruel skippers jaw. 


He took the anchor on his back 

And leaped into the main; 
Through foam and spray he clove his way, 
_ And sunk and rose again ! 


Through foam and spray, a league away 
The anchor stout he bore; 

Till, safe at last, he made it fast 
And warped the ship ashore! 


Tain’t much of a job to talk about, 
But a ticklish thing to see, 

And suthin’ to do, if I say it, too, 
For that second mate was me! 


. * 





* * - 
Such was the tale that was told to me 
By that modest and truthful son of the sea; 
And I envy the life of a second mate, 
Though captains curse him and sailors hate, 
For he ain’t like some of the swabs I’ve seen, 


As would go and lie to a poor marine. 





Moonrise. «eves Charles Lotin Hildreth... Poems 


All unawares the early stars turn pale; 

Across their faces like a gauze veil, 

A fleecy lustre hangs—a hint of light, 

Disclosing slowly on the rim of night. 

A single cloud, a wanderer in the sky, 

Strayed from some tempest squadron wheeling by, 
Sleeps in the lucent arc with snowy crest, 

And chasms of amber flame within its breast. 


Hark, the awaking stir! the light winds pass 

In bended lanes across the ripened grass ; 

The bats like blots of dusker shadow fly, 

With sudden wheel and feeble, snappish cry. 
Night beetles labor by on crackling wing ; 

The unctuous toad leaps up with velvet spring ; 
The owl’s half human cry sounds far away, 

And near, the restless farm-dog’s pompous bay. 
Now on each tallest tree and bare hill’s brow 
There clings and downward creeps, an ashen glow— 
Then like a sudden burst of melody, 

Preluding some majestic symphony, 

The full-sphered moon arises, red and large, 
Through mists that curtain the horizon’s marge. 


Anon it whitens in the purer field 
Like some antique, new-polished silver shield, 
Blurred with the dints and bruises of old wars. 
Awhile forget the lore of those dim scars, 
And take for truth the poet-sage’s dream 

Of tranquil seas, whose azure bosoms gleam, 





Al Mamoun 
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Forever mirroring unclouded skies ; 

Of fragrant plains where summer never dies ; 
Rock grottoes, roofed with pearl and emerald ; 
Cool, winding ways, moss-carpeted, green walled 
With interwoven shrubs and clustered flowers— 
Fresh, amaranthine, fairer hued than ours: 

Faint crooning grooves that breathe a spicy balm, 
And slumbrous vales, the haunts of trancéd calm. 


Alas! ’twas but the vision of a seer, 

Who drew from shapes upon yon cloudy sphere 
The parable of longing and unrest 

Of every time and every human breast: 

And though the lovely myth has winged afar 

To sightless realms beyond the palest star, 

The old faith lives, that somewhere there must be 
Ideal beauty and serenity. 


Memory Wm. Sidney Hillyer 
The sad remembrance of a hope long lost 

Will haunt the soul, when grief itself is dead ; 
And memory still counts the bitter cost 

Of wrecked ideals, though sorrow long has fled. 
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The Spinning Dervish Ernest McGaffey..++++ Poems 
He wears a turban round his head 
And on his feet are pointed shoes, 
While from his waist a skirt outspread 
Such as the tawny Arabs use 
Describes a circle from his hips 
And rustles like a lady’s fan ; 
His teeth gleam whitely ’twixt his lips— 
The silent Oriental man. 


Then slow he turns from left to right 

His arms outstretched, long, lean and browned 
By suns that on Sahara smite, 

And round and round and round and round 

He moves in circles slow unfurled 

From where his journey first began, 

Like dust upon the desert whirled -— 

The silent Oriental man. 


Round, round and round, my eyes grow dim; 
His whirling figure seems to change, 

The very earth goes round with him, 
Forsooth! but this is passing strange, 

A broken glimpse of twisting heels 

And ornaments of beaten brass 

I catch, as round the Dervish reels 

While one by one the minutes pass. 


The half hour wanes; and on he spins 

With hands uplifted, clenched and still, 

A mighty maze of outs and ins 

Impelled by weird fanatic will, 

In cloudless skies the far sun burns 

And shadows lengthen by a span, 

While round and round and round he turns — 
The silent Oriental man. 


So are we all from God’s right hand 
Sent spinning into boundless space, 
And when upright we cannot stand 
Death comes and thus we lose our place. 
Spin, spin, ye mortals, I can smile, 
Remembering this primeval plan, 
Watching with steady gaze meanwhile 
The silent Oriental man. 


Clinton Scollard..... Hills of Song (Copeland) 
Bagdad’s palms looked tall in the tide 

Of Tigris, tawny and swift and wide ; 

Bagdad’s minarets gleamed and glowed 

In the sun that burned in its blue abode; 


Bagdad’s life made rumble and jar 
In booth and highway and bright bazaar ; 
Bagdad’s monarch lolled in the dusk 
Of the citron shade, ’mid the scent of musk, 
And around him sat the makers of rhyme, 
Come from many a distant clime ; 
For song by him was held as a boon, 
Al Mamoun, 
The son of the great Haroun. 


From lands of cold and lands of the sun 
He hearkened the poets, one by one, 
Giving a portion of praise to each, 
And a guerdon of gold with his pearls of speech ; 
Spreading a luscious banquet there 
In the languid, richly-perfumed air ; 
Plucking from luxury’s laden stem 
The royal wealth of its fruit for them ; 
Bidding the soul of the grape be brought 
To kindle the bosom to happy thought ; 
Speeding the amber afternoon, 
Al Mamoun, 
The son of the great Haroun. 


And on through the starlit purple hours 
The sound of song was heard in the bowers ; 
The zither and lute would blend and blur 
And tangle with notes of the dulcimer ; 
And above and over and through it all 
Would soarand swell, or would fail and fall 
With the dreamful lull of the dying word, 
An ecstasy voiced from the throat of a bird. 
So, leashed by the love of song, would he, 
Praising the poets and poesy, 
Linger till night had neared its noon, 
Al Mamoun, 
The son of the great Haroun. 


With crumbling mosque and with toppling tomb 
Have vanished Bagdad’s beauty and bloom, 
While a far, faint breath on the lips of fame 
Is all we know of the monarch’s name. 
But rather to him than his mightier sire 
O’er gulfs of time shall the song aspire ; 
For song to the lover of song is due, 
Though centuries darken with rust, and strew 
With mosses, the marble above his head. 
And so in the land of the happy dead, 
May song still stir with its blissful boon 
Al Mamoun, 
The son of the great Haroun. 


To a Scrap of Sea-Weed 
Neglected flower that in the ocean blooms, 
Poor exile from the fragrant groves of earth, 
What sorrow rises in thy salt perfumes, 
To what sad thoughts thy humble charm gives birth! 


Tossed by the tempest and the fluctuant tide, 
The vulgar plaything of the slimy eel ; 

Crushed by the vessel’s keel or cast aside, 
What bitterness thy injured heart must feel! 


Thy lovely sisters blush on field and lawn, 
The lily, pink and rose are kin to thee, 

Yet thou art destined, from grim night till dawn, 
To hide thy envy in the turbulent sea. 


Alas! none know why thou wast strangely torn - 
From leafy woodlands and rich orchards blest, 
Nor why thou shouldst not have been sweetly born 

A tuberose to grace my darling’s breast. 


Unless the Eternal, in His august might, 
A sacred usage for thy beauty found, 

And made thee to fulfill some sacred rite 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the drowned. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Robert Barr :— 


Rudyard Kipling pronounced Robert Bartr’s 
story, In the Midst of Alarms, “one of the most 
American books I have ever read.” Its sales, says 
Arthur Reed Kimball in The Book Buyer, have 
been large in England and her colonies, as well as 
in America, showing that the book has a certain 
humorous charm that appeals to a wide constitu- 
ency, a cosmopolitan point of view and spirit of 
treatment that interests all sorts and conditions of 
men despite the strong local color in environment 
and type, which Kipling calls its Americanism. In 
this cosmopolitan flavor the book is representative 
of Mr. Barr himself. He is first and foremost a 
cosmopolite. A Scotchman by birth, a Canadian 
by early association, an American by immigration, 
an Englishman by long residence, and a man of the 
world by travel, Mr. Barr has seen more kinds of life 
than often fall to the lot of a man still on the right 
side of fifty. People ask whether special training 
is necessary for success in journalism, and whether 
journalism leads to literature, or is rather a hin- 
drance to it. Mr. Barr’s career is a partial answer 
to both questions—that, if a man have a gift 
for journalism he will find his training in the 
work, and if he have a gift for “noveling,” as 
Howells calls it, being a journalist will not 
stand in his way. Few men have a less appar- 


ent call to either journalism or noveling than 


had Robert Barr. He was born in Glasgow early 
in the fifties, and at the tender age of four emigrated 
to Canada in the good ship Mayflower, which, as he 
asserts, entitles him “to a place among the first 
New England families.” On growing up he learned 
the trade of carpenter. That was in the time of the 
Fenian scare, and the government put up a number 
of huge pine sheds for the drilling of volunteers, in 
the construction of two of which Barr was a humble 
helper. Most of them have since blown down, or 
been turned into agricultural shows. Barr began 
his career by learning to light on his feet—a knack 
he has not lost with passing years—and, though 
falling off the top of one of these sheds thirty feét 
on to a pile of bricks, managed to escape with his 
life. He “got even with the Fenians,” as he says 
(regarding them as the remote cause of the acci- 
dent), by writing them up in his In the Midst of 
Alarms. 

Barr now sought a less dangerous and more lu- 
crative employment—he got seventy-five cents a 
day as a carpenter—and went to school and fitted 
himself to be a teacher, which calling he followed 
for some time. He next drifted into journalism 
across the lake in “the States,” joining the editorial 
staff of the Detroit Free Press, of which the Hon. 
William E. Quimby, now minister to the Nether- 
lands, was at that time the editor. Here he found 
his true sphere, and his humorous sketches, under 
the pen-name of “Luke Sharp,” made him known 
to a wide constituency the country over. In 1881 
he was selected to start an English edition of the 
Free Press, which has proved a great success, and 
he has since lived in London or its suburbs. He 
was thus brought into contact with many well- 


known English writers, with all of whom his genial- 
ity and humor made him a favorite. For some 
time he lived with Rudyard Kipling in chambers, 
just off the Temple Gardens; and with Jerome K. 
Jerome he founded the Idler, from which he lately 
retired to devote himself entirely to story-telling. 
Quite recently he has passed several months by the 
river Moselle, working an American typewriter in 
a mouldy German castle (begun in the year 1200), 
producing a fourteenth-century romance, with a 
celebrated siege of that castle for a background. 

Few men completely outgrow their early habits, 
and Barr is still an inveterate builder of houses, or 
rather an inveterate selector of sites for houses. He 
has one site fronting a Swiss lake—with a water- 
fall in the back yard—and another in St. Augustine, 
Florida. He once tried to negotiate with the Cana- 
dian government for a small island in Lake Supe- 
rior, and at another time to buy of the late Professor 
Tyndall his chalet on Bel Alp. At present—with 
the profits of In the Midst of Alarms—he has pur- 
chased quite a property at Waldingham, Surrey, 
seventeen miles south of London, where he is put- 
ting up a many-gabled, red-tiled house, which is to 
have numerous American features, including a gen- 
uine American veranda—this last despite the protest 
of his English architect that it would not stand the 
climate. This house stands on a hill and overlooks 
a great part of Surrey and Kent. Below it is the 
village of Oxted, a toy town, whose chimes, in the 
tower of its square Norman church, can just be 
heard. To the north can be seen the two towers of 
the Crystal Palace, and, hovering over them, the 
smoke-cloud of the great city. When this home is 
finished, Mr. Barr will have no need to seek refuge 
in quaint old German castles: it is surely an ideal 
house for a writer, a dream of seclusion. 





William T. Hornaday :— 

The name William T. Hornady has more than 
personal significance. As the author of The Man 
Who Became a Savage, this versatile man, says the 
Magazine of Poetry, has scored another triumph. 
He was born forty-one years ago in the backwoods 
of Indiana, reared on a big prairie farm in Iowa, 
educated in Iowa colleges, and trained as a naturalist 
in Professor Ward’s world-renowned establishment 
in Rochester. He has successively achieved genu- 
ine success as a collecting naturalist, a taxidermist, 
a founder of zodlogical gardens, a business man, 
and an author. As a traveler he has penetrated the 
jungles of Venezuela and British Guiana, even unto 
the “disputed territory,” hob-nobbed in Cuba with 
both Spaniards and Cuban prisoners during the 
insurrection of 1875, studied both science and art 
in the museums and galleries of Europe, and for 
three years consorted with wild beasts in the jun- 
gles of India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula and Bor- 
neo. And it was his acquaintance with the mild- 
mannered head-hunters of Borneo that led to The 
Man Who Became a Savage. As yet Mr. Horna- 
day cannot be called a prolific writer. His first 
book, a bulky narrative of travel and adventure in 
the East Indies, entitled Two Years in the Jungles, 











was published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 1885. 
It was a pronounced success and is now in its fifth 
edition. For years Mr. Hornaday was a sort of 
staff contributor to The Cosmopolitan, and he wrote 
many stories of adventure and natural history 
sketches for the Youth’s Companion. In 1892 he 
brought out a very fine work on Taxidermy and 
Zoological Collecting, which elicited the highest 
praise. While connected with the National Mu- 
seum he wrote an exhaustive memoir on the Exter- 
mination of the American Bison. Two years ago, 
at the solicitation of the Century Company, he 
began to write for St. Nicholas, a series of twenty 
popular and very finely illustrated papers on The 
Quadrupeds of North America, the last of which 
appeared in March, and later will probably be 
published in book form, greatly expanded. In 
1894, Mr. Hornaday found time to write his first 
novel, entitled The Man Who Became a Savage. 
It was published as a serial in the Buffalo Illustrated 
Express and recently published in book form by 
The Peter Paul Book Company. 





Ethel Turner :— 

Miss Ethel Turner, says London Sketch, is, 
perhaps, the youngest living successful author. 
Though she is little more than a girl, she achieved 
an unqualified success with her delightful story of 
child-life, Seven Little Australians. The book has 
created quite a furore in Australia and has won in 
England the warm admiration of several distin- 
guished men and womer of letters. She has spent 
most of her life in Australia, but was born in Eng- 
land, which she left with her family when she was 
very young. In 1883 she won a scholarship at the 
Girls’ High School of Sydney, and was to have gone 
to the University, but gave up her ’Varsity career 
in order that she might start a magazine, the Par- 
thenon, which ran for three years, and, contrary to 
expectation and precedent, proved a financial suc- 
cess. Miss Turner began to contribute to the Syd- 
ney Bulletin, the Town and County Journal and 
other Australian periodicals while she was in her 
teens. Her Seven Little Australians was written in 
1893 and came first under the eye of Mr. W. Steel, 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden’s Australian repre-’ 


sentative, who at once recognized its merit. Since 
then Miss Turner has written The Family at Mis- 
rule and The Story of a Baby, both of which have 
been successful. Among her warmest admirers are 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett in England, and 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton in America. 





Rounsevelle Wildman :— 

Rounsevelle Wildman is one of the brilliant and 
fortunate Americans who has discovered the mean- 
ing of success before becoming decrepit. His in- 
teresting career, says Arthur Grissom in the Jour- 
nalist, began at Batavia, New York, in 1862, and 
he is therefore at the present time thirty-four 
years of age. His father, Rev. Edwin Wildman, 
A. M., Ph. D., was a well-known clergyman and 
educator, and his grandfather, Col. J. P. Rounse- 
velle, LL. D., was a leading politician and financier 
of this State. Mr. Wildman was educated at the 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, N. Y., and 
at the Syracuse University. After experience on 
the newspapers of New York, Chicago and Kansas 
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City, he went to Idaho and became editor and pro- 
prietor of the only important daily in the Territory, 
the Idaho Statesman, published at Boise City. He 
was sent as one of the first delegates to Congress 
in 1889-90 to urge the admission of the Terri- 
tory to statehood. So successful were his services 
that they were recognized by President Harrison, 
who appointed him Consul-General to Singapore, 
Asia, and three years later he occupied a like posi- 
tion at Barmen, Germany. He resigned from the 
consular service to take up his appointment as 
United States World’s Fair Commissioner for the 
Straits Settlements and Borneo at Chicago, and he 
had charge of the magnificent exhibit sent over at 
his solicitation by H. H. the Sultan of Jahore. 
While in the Malay Peninsula Mr. Wildman was 
made Special Commissioner of the Smithsonian 
Institute for the Straits Settlements and Siam, and 
in recognition of valuable work for the English 
Government he was created a Member of the Royal 
Asiastic Society. 

At the conclusion of the World’s Fair, he assumed 
the editorship of the Overland Monthly, the famous 
San Francisco magazine once presided over by 
Bret Harte, and which has recently rounded the 
twenty-eighth milestone of its prosperity. His 
advent in the Overland office was marked by a 
quick and important improvement in the appear- 
ance and contents of the publication, and an unprec- 
edented increase in its circulation. He brought 
brains, experience and method to the management 
and infused the paper with the elixir of his own 
strong individuality. As ‘a result, the Overland 
is enjoying a boom. It is now a great magazine— 
up-to-date, and plethoric with the best work of the 
best writers and artists. Rounsevelle Wildman is 
himself so much of a success that, Midas-like, what- 
ever he touches is successful. I may be pardoned 
the paradox in declaring him, in a literary sense, the 
rising sun of the West. His weird Malayan novel, 
The Panglima Muda (meaning the young warrior), 
has just concluded serial publication in the maga- 
zine, and will shortly appear in book form. It is 
founded on startling incidents growing out of the 
late rebellion of the Sultan of Pahang in the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is said by those who have recorded 
their judgment upon it to be one of the ablest of 
recent contributions to American literature. 





Philander Johnson :— 

The maxim has always been a favorite form of 
popular reading, whether presented in the elegant 
phrase of De la Rochefoucauld or in the rugged 
dialect of “Josh Billings.” Each generation has a 
favorite character of this kind, and since the famed 
phonetecist who spelled “is” “iz” flourished and 
shocked the sensibilities of the literarily refined, 
there has been no more appreciated expounder of 
homely epigrams than Philander Johnson’s Uncle 
Eben who expounds shrewd philosophy in the 
mellifluous patois of the old negro, in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. Developed as a minor incident 
of the daily humorous department which Mr. John- 
son has written for the Star for a number of years, 
Uncle Eben has been promoted by discriminating 
editorial scissors to a wider circle of popular ac- 
quaintance than has been attained by Meandering 
Mike, Willie Wishington, Farmer Corntossel, or 
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any others of the imaginary people employed by 
Mr. Johnson in giving utterance to the bits of satire 
which have established themselves as features of 
the Star’s editorial columns. He has been notably 
successful in reflecting the spirit of refinement evi- 
denced by the displacement in current humor of the 
once unrestrained pun and the introduction of the 
element of topical interest which extends the scope 
of such matter beyond the domain of the purely 
comic and gives it legitimate standing in the field of 
newspaper comment. A ready gift for graceful ver- 
sification insures variety, and with the short para- 
graphs which appear among the regular editorials 
and frequent theatrical critiques he has a liberal 
daily showing of work which makes up in a degree 
for its lack of the qualities which endure, by its pun- 
gency, timeliness and quotability. 





Richard Realf :— 


Col. Richard J. Hinton, the veteran author who 
is preparing a subscription edition of the poems of 
Richard Realf, one of America’s choice poets, 
thus writes: 

“Richard Realf was the unfortunate child of 
genius. who wrote Indirection, Symbolism, and 
other exquisite poems, voicing finely the interior 
yearning of the human soul. He committed sui- 
cide at Oakland, Cal., October 22, 1878. I am his 
literary executor and am now striving hard to get 
sufficient subscriptions to get his poems published. 
I have two hundred names at $2.50 (numbered edi- 
tion) and want two hundred more. Richard Realf 
was the son of a rural constable and florist of Fram- 
field, Sussex County, England, born in June, 1834. 
He begun ‘to lisp in numbers’ at nine, and being 
afterwards befriended at Brighton by Mrs. Parnell 
Stafford, aunt of the famous Irish leader and wife 
of a gentleman of wealth and literary ability as well 
as political position, had published in his seven- 
teenth year a volume of boyish poems, crude but 
promising. It was edited by a nephew of Thack- 
eray, Doctor Phyrne, afterwards Bishop of Chiches- 
ter. Realf was made the very idol of a circle which 
included Lady Byron and her daughter Ada Love- 
lace, the Rev. Frederic W. Robertson, Miss Mit- 
ford, the banker poet Rogers, the sculptor Behnes, 
Leigh Hunt and others.- He was sent to Derby- 
shire on one of the Noell family estates, to learn the 
business of a land steward. While there a lady 
member of the family somewhat older than himself, 
became enamored of the brilliant and remarkably 
handsome young fellow, then just entering his 
twentieth year. They engaged themselves for mar- 
riage. A brother returned home and objected to 
the marriage. What occurred is but vaguely 
known. Realf was missing and when found weeks 
after he was temporarily demented, barefooted and 
ragged, singing for pence on the streets of South 
Hampton. Whatever else happened him, his head 
had been beaten savagely. All of his subsequent 
vagaries, and they were many, must be traced back 
to that occurrence. When he died, a rudely twisted 
hair bracelet, blond in color, was bound about his 
wrist and buried with him. That was his last re- 
quest. Lady Byron sent him to New York and he 
became Assistant Superintendent of the Five Points 
House of Industry, remaining there for over a year 
in 1855-56. Then he plunged into the Kansas Free 
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State struggle, which led him to a close connection 
with John Brown, by whom he was selected as Sec- 
retary of State under the strange form of provi- 
sional government that old Puritan fighters had 
framed for the control of the people he expected to 
make free. Realf was in Texas when Brown at- 
tacked Harper’s Ferry and escaped mob violence 
by agreeing to testify before a United States Senate 
Committee. His testimony told nothing not other- 
wise known. After this episode, he was not much 
in the public eye till he enlisted in an Illinois Regi- 
ment in August, 1862. He won a good place by his 
capacity and courage and wrote also some of the 
strongest of our war poems. After the war he 
served several months with a colored regiment and 
later enlisted while in distress in the regular army. 
He was discharged, however, in 1867, and after that 
to his death in 1878, his life became a series of 
strange, sad vicissitudes. He was in editorial em- 
ployment at Pittsburg for several years, then 
tried lecturing. Many poems appeared from his 
pen in the magazines. His life is a strange story 
and a sad one, yet intellectually and as a poet, Realf 
presents no point on which to hang the Nordau 
sneer of decadence. His muse, if intense and high 
wrought, is always wholesome, clean and manly, 
aspiring to the higher needs and desires.” 


Thomas Hughes :— 


Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brown, died 
at Brighton, England, in the evening of March 22. 
He was born, says The Critic, at Uffington, Berks, 
Oct. 23, 1823, and entered Rugby ten years later. 
In 1841, he entered Oriel College, Oxford, taking 
his degree of B. A. in 1845. In 1848 he was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, becoming a member of 
the Chancery Bar. Tom Brown’s School-days, that 
classic of English school-life, was published in 1856, 
and was followed two years later by Tom Brown 
at Oxford. Mr. Hughes was made a Q. C. in 1869 
and a County Court judge in 1882. His early asso- 
ciation with Maurice and Kingsley in the work of 
social and sanitary reform among the London poor 
resulted in his election to Parliament at the general 
election for Lambeth in 1865. He was returned 


from Frome in 1868, which he continued to repre- 


sent till 1874, always taking an active part in debates 
on the relations of capital and labor. In the gen- 
eral election of 1874 he stood for Marylebone, but 
retired on the day before the poll was taken. Dur- 
ing our Civil War he actively supported the cause 
of the Union, lending his pen to the spread of a 
better understanding of the issues at stake, and after 
the war, in 1870, he visited us. Some ten years 
later, he founded Rugby Colony in Tennessee, but 
it was not a success. 

That Tom Brown was a picture of Dean Stanley 
in his early days is now well known; and the correct- 
ness of Judge Hughes’s portrait of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold is as generally recognized. Besides Tom 
Brown, Judge Hughes published the following 
works: The Scourings of the White Horse, Alfred 
the Great, Our Old Church—What Shall We Do 
With It? The Manliness of Christ, Account of the 
Lockout of Engineers, Religio Laici, The Cause 
of Freedom: Which is its Champion in America, 
the North or the South, Memoir of a Brother, The 
Condition and Prospects of the Church of England, 
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Rugby, Tenn.: Being some Account of the Settle- 
ment [Founded on the Cumberland Plateau by the 
Board of Aid to Land Ownership, A Memoir of 
Daniel Macmillan, Gone to Texas, James Fraser, 
Second Bishop of Manchester, David Livingstone 
and Vacation Rambles. 


Harry Shillwell Edwards :— 

Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of Sons and 
Fathers, the story awarded the ten-thousand-dollar 
prize in the Chicago Record’s recent transatlantic 
competition, was born, says the Atlanta Journal, in 
Macon, Ga., April 23, 1855, and is the youngest 
living son of James Carson Edwards, a Georgia 
poet whose genius was smothered under the unap- 
preciative literary conditions which prevailed in the 
south fifty years ago. Young Edwards was edu- 
cated for the bar and practiced his profession some 
years, but abandoned it for the position of reporter 
on the Macon Daily Telegraph, of which influential 
journal he afterward became editor-in-chief. He 
first attracted pronounced attention through his 
humorous and pathetic sketches and leading edito- 
rial work, and during his connection with the Macon 
Telegraph it was the most widely quoted of southern 
newspapers. His leisure time was employed in 
putting on record the stories of southern life, which, 
through the Century, Harper’s, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas and other magazines have become famous 
in this country and abroad. The best remembered 
of these are: The Two Runaways, Elder Brown’s 
Blackslide, Ole Miss an’ Sweetheart, Sister Todhun- 
ter’s Heart, De Valley an’ de Shadder, A Born In- 
ventor, Louis’ Strategy, Minc, How Sal Came 
Through, isam and the Major, The Hard Trigger, 
Charley and the Possum, Where the Clues Met, 
Captain Bill’s Army, Captain Jerry, The Gum 
Swamp Debate, Mother’s Rose, The Dooly County 
Safe and The Man on the Monument. 

These stories have became favorites among pub- 
lic readers and elocutionists, and three of them— 
The Two Runaways, Ole Miss an’ Sweetheart and 
De Valley an’ de Shadder—have been called the 
best southern stories published since the war. A 
number of these productions have appeared from 
the press of the Century Company in book form 
under the title Two Runaways and other Stories. 
Mr. Edwards is the author of many charming 
poems, including The Vulture, Dixie, 61-65 and 
Mammy’s Li’l Boy. The latter, published origi- 
nally in the Century Magazine, he set to music, and 
it is the favorite lullaby one hears throughout the 
farther south. Sons and Fathers is the first ex- 
tended work of Mr. Edwards, and he is willing to 
gauge his future by it. 

Mary Roxie Lane, daughter of a prominent Con- 
federate Georgian, became the wife of Mr. Edwards 
in 1881, and under the nom de plume “X. I. E.,” 
taken from her middle name, his identity was suc- 
cessfully concealed for many years. They have 
four children—Jack, Prentice, Roxie and Virginia 
—and reside a few miles out of Macon on one of 
the most beautiful plantations in the state. Most 
of the negro characters he has used in his stories 
have been taken from the people on this plantation 
and in the near neighborhood. All of his works 
are founded on fact and are absolutely true to life. 
In the beautiful city of Macon, the gem of “the old 
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south,” Mr. Edwards is a prime favorite, and his 
literary genius as well as his other lovable qualities, 
are warmly appreciated. He is the friend of every 
child in town, and his presence is much prized at 
gatherings of young people. The round tables of 
the Commercial Club and the polished floors of the 
Log Cabin club are alike familiar to him, and in both 
places he is considered “a choice spirit.” At the 
piano Mr. Edwards is a charming entertainer, and 
his friends never weary of Mammy’s Li’l Boy, for he 
sings it as no other can. 

The publication of Sons and Fathers has become 
a national event from the fact that leading papers 
throughout the country, recognizing the unique 
character of the great $10,000 prize story, have 
arranged for its publication in their columns simul- 
taneously with its original appearance in the Chica- 
go Record. These papers extend from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast and include the following well- 
known journals: Boston Globe, New York Journal, 
Philadelphia Press, Pittsburg Times, Buffalo Ex- 
press, Atlanta Journal, Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal, Denver Rocky Mountain News, Tacoma 
Ledger and San Francisco Examiner. Mr. Ed- 
wards’ triumph is unmistakably complete and his 
fame now bids fair to become commensurate with 
his desert. 


Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson :— 


One of the successful novels of the moment in 
London, A Provincial Lady, owes its vogue, inter- 
esting and clever as it is, to a somewhat unique 
cause: its author, Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson, is 
the highest authority in all Great Britain upon the 
manner and matter of the “smart” world. She is 
the famous “Belle” of the World, whose weekly 
chroniclings of fashionable society in London coun- 
try houses or at Homburg, are admittedly the best 
society letters written in our day. Mrs. William- 
son is the wife of a very tall colonel in the English 
army. While stationed in India some years ago, 
they lost their fortune and Mrs. Williamson at once 
set to work to make money on her own account. 
She wrote for a time upon the ordinary themes that 
seem to fall to the lot of woman, without any strik- 
ing success. Then a wise editor suggested to her 
that “anyone studying society as real journalists 
study music, painting or the stage, might rhake a 
heap of money.” Mrs. Williamson took the hint. 
She had position and influence. With her keen 
natural intelligence it was a small matter to reduce 
society to an art. To-day she not only ranks alone 
as an authoritative writer on the fashionable world, 
both in fiction and in the news columns, but she 
is consulted on social questions by persons in all 
ranks of life. A Provincial Lady is not only the 
most disillusionizing tale of London society written 
in this last two generations, but it is an invaluable 
guide book to those about to enter the foreign pre- 
cincts, as well as a mine for the curious. As a 
story it is very human and is written with a rapid 
and facile pen. Mrs. Williamson has published two 
other novels, A Child Widow, and Vashti and 
Esther, and is at present writing a book which 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are getting out at great 
expense—the Book of Beauty. It has been a stu- 
pendous undertaking, for Mrs. Williamson has in- 
duced Lord Dufferin, Princess Pless, Duchess of 
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Leeds, Lord Lorne, Lord Onslow, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, George Moore, Theodore Watts, Hall Caine, 
Duchess of Bedford, George Curzon, Violet Fane, 
and a dozen others to write for love, not money. 
There are forty engravings of celebrated pictures 
by the most famous artists of the day, of all the 
living beauties who were either born in Great 
Britain or have become subjects by marriage. The 
Americans to figure in this work will be the young 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Arthur Paget, Mrs. 
Curzon, Lady Essex, Lady Grey Egerton, Lady 
Terrence Blacknoon, etc. All have verses written 
for them. Other celebrities have written music and 
made sketches for the book, which is causing a great 
flutter both among the beauties who are in and the 
beauties who are out. Mrs. Williamson herself is 
a remarkably pretty and “smart” looking woman. 





Dr. E. Cobham Brewer at Home:— 

Who says that literature and longevity don’t 
agree? Assuredly not Dr. Cobham Brewer, the is- 
sue of a, new edition of whose famous Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable (published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.) has just served to remind a forgetful generation 
that one of the most remarkable men of letters of 
the century is still amongst us. For Doctor Brewer 
is almost the father of living authors, and, eighty- 
five years old as he is, there seems no visible reason 
whatever why he should not go on adding a score 
or so more to the long list of works which already 
stand to his credit in the publishers’ catalogues. 
Doctor Brewer lives at Edwinstowe, in Nottingham- 
shire—a pretty little village in the midst of a district 
quaintly known, from the abundance of its dukes, 
as the Dukeries—whither the representative of the 
Westminster Budget wended his steps for a chat 
with the famous old litterateur. And a very interest- 
ing chat indeed was the result. 

“T was born in London,” said Doctor Brewer, in 
answer to a preliminary question on this point, “in 
1810—just four months after Mr. Gladstone came 
into the world, and a month later than the present 
Pope. My father was one of the most learned men 
I have ever known, and my mother was in every 
way his equal. We were a fairly large family, and 
all my brothers and sisters, if I may be allowed to 
say so, contrived “to make something of a mark. 
I myself was very backward and idle as a boy. At 
Cambridge, however, as the class lists will show, I 
captured practically every prize within my reach, 
and at the same time devoted myself so strenuously 
to literary work that not only did I support myself 
entirely at college by my pen, but I had thirty 
pounds over at the end of it, with which, I remem- 
ber, I bought my robes—a feat, I imagine, few other 
Cambridge undergraduates have ever accomplished. 
And on leaving college I need hardly tell you I did 
not relax my energies.” 

“What direction did they take at this time?” 

“Science. I had always had a leaning in this 
direction, which had been furthered, of course, by 
my studies, and accordingly I projected a popular 
book on the subject, which afterwards became my 
Guide to Science. Of course, it was said at the 
time that the book would never take, and equally, 
of course, it did take, as no work of the kind ever 
has taken, I suppose, before or since. Even still it 


sells at the rate of a thousand copies a year; in those 
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days it was a thousand a month. After that I trav- 
eled for some time, visiting France, Germany and all 
parts of the continent. In France I became ac- 
quainted with Napoleon III, and by him was com- 
missioned to prepare a similar work to my Guide 
to Science for the use of his children. Failing to 
find the translator I wanted, I set to work, mas- 
tered French, and wrote the book myself—and 
wrote it, as I was assured by my critics, in verv 
excellent French. The emperor himself was well 
pleased with my labors. A wonderful man, Napo- 
leon III? A clever man, and a well-informed but 
a very silent one—so that a conversation with him 
was rather one-sided. You could talk for an hour 
and get not a syllable from him in reply. 

“And after traveling you returned to London 
again, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and became editor of the firm of Messrs. 
Cassell—now, of course, Cassell & Co. With them 
I stayed many years, editing the various books and 
publications which they issued, directing the affairs 
of the house, and generally doing an enormous 
amount of work.” 

“Then came The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes, eventually, though I was engaged in vari- 
ous other literary undertakings in between—acting 
as editor of the Morning Herald, in conjunction 
with my brother, among other things. The origin 
of the dictionary? It came about in the same way 
as my Guide to Science. I had always had a pas- 
sion for the collection and classification of facts of 
all kinds, and it occurred to me that as the book on 
science had gone so well there might be room for 
a similar work dealing with literary matters. And 
my surmise proved correct. The book, as you 
know, has had an unexampled success, being fol- 
lowed by a couple of others on the same lines, my 
Reader’s Handbook—which I consider my _ best 
work—and my Historic Note Book, which has 
been hardly less successful. How do I collect my 
material?” went on Doctor Brewer, in answer to 
another question. “My method is very simple. I 
always read with paper and pencil at my side to jot 
down whatever I think may be useful to me, and 
these jottings I keep sorted in different lockers. 
This has been a life-long habit with me, and the 
compiling of them into a volume consists chiefly in 
the selecting, sorting, explaining, correcting and 
bringing down to date. My literary references, for 
example, are all contained in these pigeon-holes 
behind me, each letter having its bundle of slips, 
and the slips in their turn all running in alphabetical 
order. This system of commonplacing I have kept 
up regularly for nearly seventy years, and the fruits 
of it are embodied in my various books. In fact, 
the Phrase and Fable dictionary, and the other 
books of that class, may be said to be merely differ- 
ent sections of one gigantic commonplace book.” 

Asked as to his recreations, Doctor Brewer 
pleaded guilty of one weakness only in this respect. 
Gardening is his only vice. Of walking he has done 
little for many years—in proof whereof he produced 
and “put in” a truly remarkable pair of shoes, which 
had served him without once being soled over 
twenty years. That they may serve as well for 
another twenty years will be the wish of all the mul- 
titudinous friends of this grand old man of letters. 
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THE HEROINES OF THE POETS 


IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD—MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 


To those who hold fellowship with the poets a 
fair world is ever open, and fairest of its visions 
are the poets’ ideals of womanhood. They move a 
stately throng, those radiant creations of the 
singers’ fancy. They wear the coronet of beauty, 
and their scepter is the golden-hearted chalice of 
purity. All grace and loveliness is theirs. What 
the heart of man admires in woman, they possess. 
They are dreams; dreams that express humanity’s 
desire for perfection; dreams that exalt woman- 
hood, and sound the key note of a loftier life. 
Filled as poetry is with the glamour of love and the 
glory of woman, it is surprising that so few poets 
have drawn heroines that are enduring types, 
familiar and beloved. A few characters there are 
whom artists paint, and maidens worship, and the 
people know as they know the heroes of their 
nation’s history. But they are very few. Most of 
the poetic creations are vague images that move 
through the measures of a song, but have not “local 
habitation and a name.” None of the older poets 
have given us a well-known heroine. Chaucer’s 
Legende of Goode Women, while it is a tribute 
to the worth and virtue of woman, presents no dis- 
tinct character to be remembered and-sung of and 
painted. Spenser’s Epithalamium is the most 
beautiful bridal hymn in all literature, yet it has 
not immortalized the fair Elizabeth. Neither Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith nor Cowper created 
any conspicuous ideals of womanhood. 

With the dawn of romantic poetry, woman’s place 
in song became more prominent. Burns, prince 
of romantic poets, has given to the world a port- 
folio of sweet girl faces from Handsome Nell to 
Jean and Highland Mary. Scott was the first poet 
to create an immortal heroine of sustained narra- 
tive poetry. The Lady of the Lake is the first and 
one of the most prominent of the ideal women of 
verse. It is more as a sculptured goddess or a 
sylvan priestess than a mere earthly maiden that we 
remember fair Ellen. She floats above the poem 
rather than lives in it. She is too ethereal to be 
loved as a personality. Byron, with all his inten- 
sity and experience, has drawn no heroine of any 
merit. The casual reader can scarcely recall a 
woman’s name in his poems. He has no power of 
delineating human nature. His heroines are all 
of the Oriental type and he pictures them with 
superficial, amorous fancy. One gem stands forth 
pre-eminent among his poems. It is that lofty ideal 
of womanhood exquisitely expressed in the Hebrew 
melody beginning: 

‘* She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.” 


Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh is a character 
familiar to people of literary taste, but she is tdo 
abstruse and metaphysical to be really human. 
Wordsworth has given us only detached bits of 
description of women. Yet there is perhaps no 
poem so often quoted in praise of woman as those 
striking and dainty verses beginning: 


‘* She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 

Tennyson has produced more strong and varied 
sketches of women than any other of the poets. 
The Princess, Maud, Dora, Lady Clare —a dozen 
names rise to the lips. But his treatment is cold 
and analytical and it robs his creations of the spon- 
taneous fervor necessary to make them living per- 
sonalities. His celebrated stanzas at the close of 


The Princess contain the most lofty and beautiful 
exposition of the inequality and interdependence of 
man and woman to be found in literature. 
whole gospel is summed up in the lines: 


His 


‘« Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Owen Meredith’s Lucile is a beautiful embodi- 
ment of womanhood, and a character dear to mod- 
ern taste. Poe’s Lenore is a familiar figure. But 
it is the humbler poets who have produced the most 
realistic types. Maud Muller is known to every 
child. The most widely known and best beloved 
and, therefore, in one sense, the greatest poetic 
ideals of woman are Longfellow’s Priscilla and 
Evangeline. ' They are so idyllicly feminine and 
sweetly human that we love as well as admire them. 
Whether seated at the spinning wheel or standing 
upon the shore or riding in the quaintly picturesque 
bridal procession, Priscilla is to be found in every 
home of culture and every gallery of art. And 
Evangeline, both as the Acadian maiden and the 
aged nurse, is as well known as a historic character. 
Longfellow approaches the subject of woman with 
all a poet’s courtly reverence, as a king might 
approach a sanctuary. The theme is one that has 
inspired poets to their noblest efforts, and comment 
upon their work is weak and tame. It is a practical 
and a cynical age and we would do well to revise our 
standards of womanhood by the poets’ ideals. 





THE IMAGINATION IN LITERATURE 


HAMILTON W. MABIE THE BOOKMAN 


The Lady of Shalott, sitting in her tower, looked 
into her magic mirror and saw the whole world go 
by—monk, maiden, priest, knight, lady, and king. 
In the mirror of the imagination not only the world 
of to-day, but the entire movement of human life 
moves before the eye as the throngs of living men 
move on the streets. For the imagination is the 
real magician, of whose marvels all simulated magic 
is but a clumsy and mechanical imitation. It is the 
real power, of which all material powers are very 
inadequate symbols. Rarely taken into account by 
teachers, entirely ignored by educational systems 
and philosophies, it is the divinest of all the powers 
which men are able to put forth, because it is the 
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creative power. It uses thought, but, in a way, 
it is greater than thought, because it builds out of 
thought that which thought alone is powerless to 
construct. It is, indeed, the essential element in 
great constructive thinking; for while we may have 
thoughcs untouched by the imagination, one can- 
not think along high constructive lines without its 
constant aid. Isolated thoughts come unattended 
by it, but the thinking which issues in organized 
systems, in comprehensive interpretation of things 
and events, in those noble generalizations which 
have the splendor of the discovery of new worlds 
in them, in those concrete embodiments of idea, 
which we call works of art, is conditioned on the 
use of the imagination. Plato’s dialogues were 
fashioned by it as truly as Homer’s poems; Hegel’s 
philosophy was created by it as definitely as Shake- 
speare’s plays, and Newton and Kepler used it as 
freely as Dante or Rembrandt. 

Upon the use of this supreme faculty we depend 
not only for creative power, but for education in the 
highest sense of the word; for culture is the highest 
result of education, and the final test of education is 
its power to produce culture. Goethe was in the 
habit. of saying that sympathy is essential to all 
true criticism; for no man can discern the heart of 
a movement, of a work of art, or of a race who does 
not put himself into heart relations with that which 
he is trying tounderstand. We never really possess 
an idea, a bit of knowledge, or a fact of experience 
until we get below the mind of it into the heart 
of it. Now, sympathy in this sense is the imagina- 
tion touched with feeling; it is the imagination 
bringing thought and emotion into vital relation. 


In the process of culture, therefore, the imagination 
plays a great part; for culture, it cannot too often 
be said, is knowledge, observation, and experience 
incorporate in personality and become part of the 


very nature of the individual. The man of culture 
is preéminently a man of imagination; lacking this 
quality, he may become learned by force of indus- 
try, or a scholar by virtue of a trained intelligence, 
but the ripeness, the balance, the peculiar richness 
of fibre which characterize the man of culture will 
be denied him. The man of culture, it is true, is not 
always a man of creative power; but he is never 
devoid of that kind of creative quality which trans- 
forms everything he receives into something per- 
sonal and individual. And the more deeply one 
studies the work of the great artists, the more dis- 
tinctly does he see the immense place which culture 
in the vital, as contrasted with the academic, sense 
held in their lives, and the great part it played in 
their productive activity. Dante, Goethe, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Lowell were men possessed in rare 
degree of culture of both kinds; but Shakespeare 
and Burns were equally men of culture. They 
shared in the possession of this faculty of making 
all they saw and knew a part of themselves. 
Between culture of this quality and the creative 
power there is something more than complete unity; 
there is almost identity, for they seem to be two 
forms of activity of the same power rather than dis- 
tinct faculties. Culture enables us to receive the 
world into ourselves, not in the reflection of a magic 
mirror, but in the depths of a living soul; to receive 
that world in such a way that we possess it, it ceases 
to be outside us and becomes part of our very 
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nature. The creative power enables us to refashion 
that world and to put it forth again out of ourselves, 
as it was originally put forth out of the life of the 
divine artist. The creative process is, therefore, a 
double process, and culture and genius stand in 
indissoluble union. 

The development of the imagination, upon the 
power of which both absorption of knowledge and 
creative capacity depend, is, therefore, a matter of 
supreme importance. To this necessity educators 
will some day open their eyes, and educational sys- 
tems will some day conform; meantime, it must be 
done mainly by individual work. Knowledge, dis- 
cipline, and technical training of the best sort are 
accessible on every hand, but the development of 
the faculty which unites all these in the highest 
form of activity must be secured mainly by per- 
sonal effort. The richest and most accessible 
material for this highest education is furnished by 
art, and the form of art within reach of every civi- 
lized man, at all times, in all places, is the book. 
To these masterpieces, which have been called the 
books of life, all men may turn with the assurance 
that as the supreme achievements of the imagina- 
tion they have the power of awakening, stimulating, 
and enriching it in the highest degree. For the 
genuine reader, who sees in a book what the writer 
has put there, repeats in a way the process through 
which the maker of the book passed. The man who 
reads the Iliad and the Odyssey with his heart as 
well as his intelligence, must measurably enter into 
the life which these poems describe and interpret; 
he must identify himself for the time with the race 
whose soul and historic character are revealed in 
epic form as in a great mirror; he must see life 
from the Greek point of view, and feel life as the 
Greek felt it. He must, in a word, go through the 
process by which the poems were made as well as 
feel, comprehend, and enjoy their final perfection. 
In like manner the open-hearted and open-minded 
reader of the Book of Job cannot rest content with 
that noble poem in the form which it now possesses; 
the imaginative impulse which even the casual read- 
ing of the poem liberates in him sends him behind 
the finished product to the life of which it was the 
immortal fruit; he enters into the groping thought 
of an age which has perished out of all other 
remembrance, he deals with a problem which is 
as old as man from the standpoint of men who 
have left no other record of themselves. In pro- 
portion to the depth of his feeling and the vitality of 
his imagination he must saturate himself with the 
rich life of thought, conviction, and emotion, of 
struggle and aspiration, out of which the greatest 
of the poems of nature took its rise. He must, ina 
word, receive into himself the living material upon 
which the unknown poet worked. In such a proc- 
ess the imagination is evoked in full and free play; 
it insensibly reconstructs a life gone out of knowl- 
edge; selects, harmonizes, unifies, and, in a measure, 
creates. It illuminates and unifies knowledge, 
divines the wide relations of thought, and discerns 
its place in organic connection with the world 
which gave it birth. 

The material upon which this great power is 
nourished is specifically furnished by the works 
which it has created. As the eye is trained to dis- 
cover the line of beauty by companionship with the 
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works in which it is revealed with the greatest 
clearness and power, so is the imagination devel- 
oped by intimacy with the books which disclose its 
depth, its reality, and its method. The reader of 
Shakespeare cannot follow the leadings of his 
masterly imagination without feeling a liberation of 
his own faculty of seeing things as parts of a vast 
order of life. He does not gain the poet’s creative 
power, but he is enlarged and enriched to the point 
where his own imagination plays directly on the 
material about it; he receives it into himself, and in 
the exact measure in which he learns the secret of 
absorbing what he sees, feels and knows, becomes 
master and interpreter of the world of his time, and 
restorer of the world of other times and men. For 
the imagination, playing upon fact and experience, 
divines their meaning and puts us in possession of 
the truth and life that are in them. To possess this 
magical power is to live the whole of life and to 
enter into the heritage of history. 





ORIGIN OF POPULAR QUOTATIONS 


TRACING THEM TO THEIR SOURCES—CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


There is an old, a very old, tale told of a venerable 
lady, who, after seeing the play of Hamlet for the 
first time, said: “It is a very good play, as plays go, 
but it is made up of quotations.” This good dame, 


although she was probably unaware of it, was 
acknowledging in a roundabout way, perhaps, the 
indebtedness of our language to our national bard; 
phrases, sentences, and sometimes whole lines from 
his writings, have been crystalized, as it were, into 
colloquial English, and there are probably more 
quotations drawn from the works of Shakespeare 


than from those of any other author, ancient or 
modern. 

It is not, however, with quotations which are 
used as quotations, and are consequently dignified 
with inverted commas, that we propose to deal, but 
rather with some of those phrases which by con- 
stant use have become incorporated into our mother 
tongue, whose origin some of us might not be able 
to indicate offhand, or which by popular error have 
been wrongly assigned to this or that writer. For 
instance, Sam Weller (Pickwick Papers) did not 
originate the expression “wheels within wheels,” as 
many supposed: he used it, truly, but the idea is 
from the Bible (Ezekiel, x., 10). Amother biblical 
expression, which would hardly be recognized as 
such at first sight, is “the skin of my teeth” (Job, xix., 
20). Weare indebted to Cervantes for the proverb, 
“Honesty is the best policy” (Don Quixote, part ii., 
chapter. 33), while the famous phrase, “Diamond cut 
diamond,” is due to Ford, the author of the Lover’s 
Melancholy (act I., scene 1). Although Sheri- 
dan’s well known character, Mrs. Malaprop, did 
“own the soft impeachment” (The Rivals, act V., 
scene 3), we must credit Shakespeare with the 
origin of the saying that “comparisons are odorous” 
(so frequently attributed to that estimable lady), as 
he puts these words into the mouth of Dogberry 
(Much Ado About Nothing, act III., scene 5). 

Ben Jonson (Tale of a Tub, act IV., scene 3) 
and Butler (Hudibras, part I., canto I., line 821) 
both “smell a rat,” and to Tusser, the author of 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, the 
truism “Better late than never” is due. The great 
Napoleon may have sneeringly called us a “na- 
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tion of shopkeepers” (un nation boutiquiere), 
and have expressed the opinion that “Providence is 
on the side of the big battalions,” but the first is bor- 
rowed from Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. 
I{., published in 1775, when Napoleon was a child), 
and the second is a plagiarism from Voltaire’s letter 
to M. le Riche, dated Feb. 6, 1770 (“Dieu est 
toujours pour les gros bataillons”). “Though I say 
it as I shouldn’t” is used in slightly altered form by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and afterward quoted by 
Colley Cibber and Fielding. King Charles II. was 
of opinion that a Parliamentary debate in his time 
was “as goodasa play.” (It would be interesting to 
know what his merry Majesty would think of our 
legislators of to-day.) For “murder ‘will out” we 
must turn to Geoffrey Chaucer, who, in his quaint 
spelling, tells us “Modre wol out.” (The Nonnes 
Preeste’s Tale, line 10,058.) When we say we will 
“leave no stone unturned” we are quoting the 
answer of the Delphic oracle to the inquiry of 
Polycrates as to the best means of discovering the 
treasure buried on the field of Platea by Mardonius. 
To “make a virtue of necessity,” is from Chaucer 
(Knight’s Tale; line 3,044), but the phrase is 
used also by Rabelais, Shakespeare and Dryden. 
Few people, and surely no Scotsman, will require 
to be reminded that Burns is responsible for “dur- 
ance vile,” and “Some wee short hour ayont the 
twai,” or fail to acquiesce in the quotation (from 
Pope), “An honest man’s the .noblest work of 
God”; but they would less easily recognize Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queen (Book 3, Canto IL. stanza 
17) as the source of “Through thick and thin’— 
an expression, however, which is to be found 
in many subsequent writers. Shakespeare and 
Swift both bid us “Tell the truth and shame the 
devil”; and a dozen authors—Shakespeare, Spenser 
and Chaucer among them— hasten to assure us that 
“All that glitters is not gold.” From Byron (a 
much-quoted author) we learn that “Truth is 
stranger than fiction” (Don Juan, Canto XIV., 
stanza I01),and in the same poem we find “The 
tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell” (Canto V., 
stanza 49). “Procrastination is the thief of time” 
occurs in Young’s Night Thoughts (Night L., line 
393). “Fresh woods and pastures new” is in Milton 
(Lycidas, line 193); so also is the phrase, “That 
old man eloquent,” that has been so frequently 
applied to Mr. Gladstone (Sonnets—To the 
Lady Margaret Ley). Shakespeare makes Hostess 
Quickly say that burly John Falstaff has “eaten her 
out of house and home” (Henry IV., Part II., Act 
II., scene 1), and we have the unimpeachable 
authority of the same great writer for stating that 
“The devil can quote (cite) Scripture for his purpose” 
(Merchant of Venice, Act I., scene 3). Dryden 
announces that “Men are but children of a larger 
growth” (All for Love, Act IV., scene 1), and 
bids us remember “Delays are dangerous” (Tyran- 
nic Love, Act I., scene 1). “Over the hills and far 
away” is to be found in Gay’s Beggar Opera (Act 
I., scene 1), and the song to whose welcome tune 
the dinner is ushered in at most naval and military 
messes, “Oh! the roast beef of old England,” is from 
the pen of Henry Fielding. Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard is perhaps the most frequently 
quoted short poem in the language; it is like 
the old lady’s Hamlet before referred to—‘“made 
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up of quotations.” ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise,” is found in another poem by the 
same author (On a Distant Prospect of Eton Col- 
lege, stanza 10). 

“Man wants but little here below, nor wants that 
little long,’ must be credited to Oliver Gold- 
smith (The Hermit, stanza 8), but the same 
idea is to be found in Young’s Night Thoughts 
(Night IV., line 118). “’Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view” was written by Thomas 
Campbell (Pleasures of Hope, part I., line 7), 
and Keat’s “Endymion,” contains the oft quoted 
line, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 
(line 1). To the origin of the phrase, “to turn over 
a new leaf,” we must refer to Middleton’s Anything 
for a Quiet Life (Act III., scene 3), and the title of 
this same play, by the way, is a not altogether unfa- 
miliar expression. Examples such as these might 
be multiplied almost indefinitely to prove that many 
of the phrases “familiar in our mouths as household 
words” (Henry V., Act IV., scene 3), are of most 
respectable ancestry, but enough has probably been 
said to show that in our ordinary conversation we 
frequently quote (unconsciously, perhaps,) some of 
the best writers of times gone by. 

We will conclude with a short anecdote anent 
quotation. Shakespeare has often been credited 
with knowing everything, and a Shakespearian 
enthusiast once stated in company that somewhere 
or other in his writings a quotation could be found 
suitable for every subject and for every condition and 
circumstance of life, and further challenged anyone 
present to name any two subjects for which an 
appropriate quotation could not be met with. One 
of his hearers, thinking that probably Shakespeare 
had never had his photograph taken (would that he 
had), or sent a sixpenny “wire,” named photography 
and the electric telegraph, both essentially children 
of the nineteenth century. The challenger replied 
for photography, “The glorious sun stays in his 
course and plays the alchemist” (King John, Act 
III., scene 1), and for the electric telegraph “I’ll put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes” (Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Act II., scene 1). How 
far these quotations fill the conditions laid down we 
must leave our readers to judge. 





WICKED WOMEN IN FICTION 


FEMININE SOCIETY IN LITERATURE—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Those creators of character, who keep industri- 
ously throwing grist into the modern novel mill, are 
not, of late years, dealing overkindly with the 
gentler sex. That mysterious and solemn injunc- 
tion, “Remember your mother was a woman,” 
seems to have no effect upon their hardened natures. 
They do not obey the chivalrous command, “Write 
not of a woman except in kindness,” and the result 
is a crop of very undesirable females in many of the 
books of the present day. The author seems to feel 
that the first quality with which he must endow his 
heroine, to make her at all acceptable, is originality. 
If she be not unlike any being in skirts that ever 
existed he is sorely afraid that the public will take 
no interest in her. A plain, matter-of-fact, every- 
day sort of woman is unsuited to the keen appetite 
of the times. The hum of the sewing machine 
would be as her death knell, and a dagger in her red 
right hand more congenial than the homely needle. 
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In fine, she must be a ripsnorting sort of creature, 
or she is at once pronounced by the critics a mush- 
and-milk girl, who really had no business in the 
story at all. To wash the children’s faces, and do 
just what her mother says, would be as fatal to her 
as a debauch of green apples. Possibly to this per- 
verted taste we must ascribe the large number of 
very undesirable ladies in whose fortunes we are 
called upon to interest ourselves at so much a vol- 
ume. It is like the opium or tobacco habit. Once 
accustomed to a harum-scarum or conspiring, mis- 
chief-making person in the stern woman in our 
novels, and we cannot get along without her. 

The old masters dealt tenderly with the sex. 
They drew them at their best. Even their faults 
were lovable. No matter how very hard their ruf- 
fianly women were, they never brought them to the 
last chapter without lighting up the shadows with 
here and there a touch of beneficent light. Becky 
Sharp, reckless, plotting, clever little minx that she 
was, a bohemienné of the bohemiennes, was still 
generous enough to show Amelia that she was a 
fool to keep on wailing and grieving for that hand- 
some snob, George Osborne. Old Dobbin was 
Becky’s enemy. But she forgave him, and but for 
her good offices the big-hearted major might never 
have won the simpleton widow his noble heart so 
pined for. Not many of their women went wrong. 
Lady Dedlock was certainly indiscreet, to put it 
mildly, in her girlhood, but her punishment was 
excessive. Mme. de Farge had no scruples about 
cutting off an aristocratic head during the French 
revolution, but the provocation was almost an 
apology. She had deep wrongs to avenge, and she 
went into the business of reprisal like one who 
wanted it done in a very thorough fashion. Like 
the proud baronet’s wife, she was sorely punished. 
Hortense was simply a common sort of assas- 
sin, and Dickens found her convenient in get- 
ting Tulkinghorn out of the way before he could do 
any more mischief. If the French woman had 
made a target of the cold-blooded lawyer earlier in 
the book, much of the after misery might have been 
averted. 

With the exception of Becky Sharp and Beatrix, 
Thackeray’s women were all good, kindly souls, 
domestically inclined and cold-blooded and cautious 
enough to keep out of serious trouble. They were 
very ladylike and could not endure the smell of 
tobacco. They looked up to men as superior 
beings, and had little romance in their composition. 
Making children’s clothes, embroidering and waiting 
on their sick friends were occupations congenial to 
those mild and affectionate beings. A man might 
kiss them without taking the risk of a slap in the 
face. They were created for love, marriage and 
maternity, and were content to let the men do all 
the heavy work of the novel. The appearance of a 
mouse in the drawing-room would have driven 
them all to the attic. They could make a poultice 
or a cup of tea with equal skill. They were nice 
people, and we got so used to them that it has taken 
us some time to understand the generation that has 
succeeded them in fiction. 

The majority of the reigning heroines of to-day 
would not be nice people to marry. They usually 
begin in the first chapter with a secret. We are 


given to understand by the solemn inferences of 








their parent novelist that some dark blight has fallen 
upon their young lives. They are prone to sighing 
heavily at odd times, without even the excuse of 
indigestion, which would be a highly indecorous 
complaint in any sort of aheroine. These sighs are 
followed by moods of abstraction and eccentric 
motions with their hands, such as wringing those 
shapely members, or else clasping their foreheads. 
They throw themselves about in deep dejection, and 
perplex and worry not alone the members of their 
own family, and those with whom they have a 
speaking acquaintance, but the reader also, who is 
compelled to take a perfunctory interest in them. 
They are careless in their dress and haughty to the 
servants. There may be some bosom among the 
female attendants which they find convenient to 
weep upon, but as a rule they keep all the slaveys at 
a distance, and do not hesitate to snub their mother 
should the old lady’s curiosity prompt her to inquire 
the reason of those extraordinary proceedings. 

Now the habitual novel reader is honest enough 
not to turn over to the end of the book, and relieve 
his mind by the solution of this mystery. The 
temptation is often very great, but he resists it. He 
sticks by the heroine nobly, and feels assured that 
she must have some good reason for those severe 
mental capers, and that the fellow who is the cause 
of them will get his deserts in due season. The 
lover suffers horribly. One day this mysterious 
beauty is all kindness and caresses, and he goes 
home idiotically happy. On the next she turns up 
with all the symptoms of a sick headache. She 
won’t let him even squeeze her hand. She frowns 
at papa if he asks the wretched man to dinner, and 
is ready to fling a pillow at mamma should she hint 
that her complexion is off color. On the whole, 
she is a disagreeable person. 

When the cat is let out of the bag, we are not as 
much astonished as we thought we should be. Our 
emotions have been so played with that we have 
become callous. When we learn that she had mar- 
ried a groom, a gambler or a policeman while at her 
boarding-school, and that this horrid person stood 
between her and the man she fell in love with after- 
ward, we are glad it is no worse. There is such 
little trouble about freeing her from these disagree- 
able fetters, that we feel somewhat irritated that the 
novelist put it off to the last chapter, when he might 
have broken the groom’s neck, shot the gambler 
and clubbed the policeman to death in a riot in the 
middle of the book, and let the sequel of respectable 
love-making take its due course. 

The heroine who loves another after marriage is 
a still more unwholesome sort of female. Her cre- 
ator shunts her off in the second or third chapter, 
thus leaving himself plenty of room for the descrip- 
tion of her post-nuptial pranks. She is invariably 
a thoroughbred in the sporting sense of the word. 
Hot birds and cold “bots” in the cabinet particulier 
are her preference, while her husband is at home 
rocking the cradle. She goes the pace so exten- 
sively that we shudder for her reform. She is 
insatiate in her pursuit of pleasure. She forgets 
the ages of her children, and treats her husband like 
a kindly disposed idiot. When her rig is run either 
she sees the error of her ways after being smashed 
up in a railway accident or the moral influence of 
some saintly female friend brings her to a conscious- 
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ness of her misdeeds. In the first case she is forgiven 
by her anguish-stricken husband, who blames him- 
self for her capers, to sustain, of course, his reputa- 
tion as an imbecile, and expires on his bosom. In 
the other she becomes a model wife and mother and 
faints at the explosion of a champagne cork. We 
really get quite too much of this sort of heroine, and 
a change even, to the easy-going, domestic, hum- 
drum sort of girl would be a relief. 





RECIPE FOR THE MODERN NOVEL 
LITERATURE OF THE HOUR—NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 


Take a selfish and worldly husband, an oppressed 
and virtuous heroine, an artful and designing siren, 
and a hero in love with both. Let the first, by her 
purblind ingenuousness, irritate the husband and 
inflame the lover. Throw in an unnatural child, 
half angel, half devil, a general who uses familiar 
oaths, printed right off, a perspicacious maiden aunt, 
a very blank and cloistered “juvenile lead,” and a 
rake of approved pattern; sprinkle liberally with 
descriptions of the heroine’s personal beauty, 
especially insisting in every other page on her 
“bowed mouth,” season with the bitterness of the 
hero’s “galled,” “stung” and “maddened” heart; 
boil on the fiery question of a woman’s duty towards 
a husband with a past, and serve in a pale-green 
binding, with good print and paper inside. 





LITERATURE AND THE NEW OPTIMISM 
HARRY QUILTER 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


I believe that the day will come, and that very 
shortly, when the present revolt against belief and 
modesty will cease to be a distinguishing mark of 
our art, our literature, and our journalism. I 
believe that we shall cease to imitate the worst vices 
of our French neighbors, and to glory in the imita- 
tion. I believe that music-hall comiques will cease 
to receive the wages of Prime Ministers. I believe 
that actors and actresses will return to their proper 
place—the place, that is, of paid setvants of the pub- 
lic, who are esteemed, not only for excellence in the 
profession to which they belong, but only in so far 
as their lives are decent and their abilities genuine. 
I believe that sensational journalism has had its day, 
and that the level of the servants’ hall is that to 
which is doomed quickly to descend. I believe 
that novelists will soon not dare to publish what 
they certainly would not dare to speak. I believe 
that critics will be afraid to praise such production. 
I believe that editors will be ashamed to employ the 
critics who do. I believe that poets will recur to 
the old beauties of the world, which are not identified 
with what we used to call vice and blasphemy. I 
believe that painters will find better subjects than 
are now furnished them in East-End public-houses 
and West-End music-halls. And I believe that, 
partly in consequence of these changes, we shall 
laugh more and sneer less; that our girls will no 
longer imitate our manners and our costume, but 
be content with their own, which are, after all, 
infinitely better; and that our men will no longer 
struggle after a pretence of effeminacy which sits 
upon them extremely ill. And, lastly, I believe that 


somehow, after some strange, unexpected fashion, 
there will come back into the world some substitute 
for the old faith in God, and reverence for those 
things which are fair, lovely, and of good report. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


When Lips are Dust, Anne L. Muzzey, Poughkeepsie News-Press 


Love, if I love thee best in time and space 
I love thee not at all; 
I love a phantom standing in thy place, 
Something that wears the semblance of thy face, 
And answers indistinctly to my call. 


Love, if thou lovest but what thine eyes see, 
It is not I, not I, 

But simply some necessity in thee 

Seeking a satisfaction that may be 
As ample in another by and by. 


Love, let the heavens tell us what love is ; 
Not passion’s fitful gust, 
Not a mysterious evanescent bliss 
Spent in the lightning of a burning kiss, 
But the soul’s life that stays when lips are dust. 


Songs Unsung... Ernest McGaffey... Poems (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Sweet the song of the thrush at dawning, 
When the grass lies wet with spangled dew; 
Sweet the sound of the brook’s low whisper 
Mid reeds and rushes wandering through ; 
Clear and pure is the west wind’s murmur 
That croons in the branches all day long; 
But the songs unsung are the sweetest music 
And the dreams that die are the soul of song. 


The fairest hope is the one which faded, 
The brightest leaf is the leaf that fell ; 
The song that leaps from the lips of sirens 
Dies away in an old sea-shell. 
Far to the heights of viewless fancy 
The soul’s swift flight like a swallow goes, 
For the note unheard is the bird’s best carol 
And the bud unblown is the reddest rose. 


Deepest thoughts are the ones unspoken, 
That only the heart sense, listening, hears ; 
Most great joys bring a touch of silence, 
Greatest grief is in unshed tears. 
What we hear is the fleeting echo; 
A song dies out, but a dream lives on; 
The rose-red tints of the rarest morning 
Are lingering yet in a distant dawn. 


Somewhere, dim in the days to follow 
And far away in the life to be, 
Passing sweet, is a song of gladness,— 

The spirit-chant of the soul set free. 
Chords untouched are the ones we wait for — 
That never rise from the harp unstrung ; 
We turn our steps to the years beyond us, 
And listen still for the songs unsung. 


Gratitude..Sophie M. Almon-Hensley..A Woman's Love-Letters 


There are some things, dear Friend, are easier far 
To say in written words than when we sit 
Eye answering eye, or hand to hand close knit. 
Not that there is between us any bar 
Of shyness or reserve ; the day is past 
For that, and utter trust has come at last. 


Only, when shut alone and safe inside 
These four white walls, — hearing no sound except 
Our own heart-beatings, silences have crept 
Stealthily round us, —as the incoming tide 
Quiet and unperceived creeps ever on 
Till mound and pebble, rock and reef are gone. 


Or out on the green hillside, even there 
There is a hush, and words and thoughts are still. 


For the trees speak and myriad voices fill 
With wondrous echoes all the waiting air. 

We listen, and in listening must forget 

Our own hearts’ murmur, and our spirits’ fret. 


Even our joys, — thou knowest ; — when the air 
Is full to overflowing with the sense 
Of hope fultilled and passion’s vehemence, 
There is no place for words; we do not dare 
To break Love’s stillness, even though the power 
Were ours by speech to lengthen out the hour. 


But here in quietness I can recall 
All I would tell thee, how thou art to me 
Impulse and inspiration, and with thee 

I can but smile though all my idols fall. 
I wait my meed as others who have known 
Patience till to their utmost stature grown. 


As when the heavens are draped in gloomy gray 
And earth is tremulous with a vague unrest 
A glory fills the tender, troubled West 

That glads the closing of November’s day, 
So breaks in sun-smiles my beclouded sky 
When day is over and I know thee nigh. 


Thou art so much, all this and more, to me, 
And what am I to thee? Can I repay 
These many gifts? Is there no royal way 
Of recompense, so I may proudly see 
The man my heart delights to praise renowned 
For wealth and honor, and with rapture crowned? 


Ah! though there is no recompense in love 
Yet have I paid thee, given these gifts to thee, 
Joy, riches, worship. Thou hast joy in me, 
Is it not so, Beloved? Who shall prove 
No worship of thee by my soul confessed? 
And riches? Ah! a wealth of love is best. 


When We are Parted.... Hamilton Aidé.... Poems 


When we are parted let me lie 
In some far corner of thy heart, 
Silent, and from the world apart, 

Like a forgotten melody : 

Forgotten of the world beside, 
Cherished by one, and one alone, 
For some loved memory of its own; 

So let me in thy heart abide 

When we are parted. 


When we are parted, keep for me 
The sacred stillness of the night; 
That hour, sweet Love, is mine by right: 
Let others claim the day of thee! 
The cold world sleeping at our feet, 
My spirit shall discourse with thine ; — 
When stars upon thy pillow shine, 
At thy heart’s door I stand and beat, 
Though we are parted. 


A Foolish Wish....E. R. Sill .... The Hermitage.... Houghton 


Why need I seek some burden small to bear 
Before I go? 

Will not a host of nobler souls be here, 
Heaven’s will to do? 

Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid? 

O silly soul! what matters my small aid 
Before I go! 


I tried to find, that I might show to them, 
Before I go, 
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The path of purer lives: the light was dim, — 
I do not know 

If I had found some footprints of the way ; 

It is too late their wandering feet to stay, 
Before I go. 


I would have sung the rest some song of cheer, 
Before I go; 

But still the chords rang false ; some jar of fear, 
Some jangling woe. 

And at the end I cannot weave one chord 

To float into their hearts my last warm word, 
Before I go. 


I would be satisfied if I might tell, 
Before I go, 

That one warm word, — how I have loved them well, 
Could they but know! 

And would have gained for them some gleam of good ; 

Have sought it long; still seek, —if but I could! 
Before I go. 


’Tis a child’s longing, on the beach of play: 
‘* Before I go,” 
ln Absence 


When do I want you most? 
Why, dear, at morn: 


He begs the beckoning mother, ‘‘ Let me stay 

One shell to throw!” 
*Tis coming night; the great sea climbs the shore, — 
** Ah, let me toss one little pebble more, 

Before I go!” 


Consolation...Mary B. Chapman...Lyrics of Love... F. A. Stokes 


Waking, I dreamed and deemed my vision true, 
Waking, I dreamed of love which never dies ; 
Ah! rapturously I blessed all things I knew 
And felt the blessing of the earth and skies, 

Till o’er my day-dream sank a night’s despair. 

A sleepless night of misery and care, 

That veiled with tears the vision from mine eyes. 


Waking, I dream no more, yet needs must sing, 
For when the day is fled with sunset feet,— 
Across the pillow of my couch I fling 

My tangled locks, and gladly night-time greet. 

I sigh for joy and close mine aching eyes, 

And sleeping, dream of love which never dies ; 
And sleeping dream, and deem my vision true! 
Thus consolation lights grief’s blinded eyes. 


Govey’s Magazine 


When first I wake and realize another day is born! 

When the first sunbeams on the sill shake out their golden fringe, 
And all the sky is tender yet, with dawn’s dull rose a-tinge ; 
When every fluted blade and leaf with fairy gems is strung — 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is young ! 


When do I want you most? 
Why, dear, at noon: 


For these enchanted meadows smile as if it still were June, 

A hundred fields of blossoming flax are blue as when I came, 

The oriole flashes up the sky in narrow lines of flame ; 

When the white roads are drenched with sun, and pine woods sweet the air— 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is fair! 


When do I want you most? 
Why, dear, at night: 


When, in the stars that rise for both, I read your love in light; 
When memory tells its rosary, and days you did not share 

Slip silent on the silken string, like beads without a prayer! 
When fire-flies swing their elfin lamps to lead my longings on— 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day is gone! 


When the Day is Done... Daniel F. Donahoe... Boston Transcript 


Darling, when the shadows fall, 
And the day is done, 
When the crimson veil is drawn 
O’er the sunken sun, 
Through the meadows moist with dew, 
Swift I hie away ; 
All my hours of pleasure come 
With the close of day. 


As the perfumes from the flowers 
Grow more sweet at night, 

As the dewdrops softer glow 
In the pale moonlight, 

So, the hours of care all passed 
With the sunken sun, 

Joy comes springing to my soul 
When the day is done. 


For thy pleasant face I greet 
And thy smile I see, 

When across the dewy fields 
I have come to thee ; 

When I hasten home, my love, 
With the sinking sun, 

All my sweetest pleasures come 
When the day is done. 


A Little While..Dante Gabriel Rossetti..A Victorian Anthology 


A little while a little love 
The hour yet bears for thee and me 
Who have not drawn the veil to see 
If still our heaven be lit above. 
Thou merely, at the day’s last sigh, 
Hast felt thy soul prolong the tone; 
And I have heard the night-wind cry 
And deem’d its speech mine own. 


A little while a little love 
The scattering autumn hoards for us 
Whose bower is not yet ruinous 
Nor quite unleav’d our songless grove. 
Only across the shaken boughs 
We hear the flood-tides seek the sea, 
And deep in both our hearts they rouse 
One wail for thee and me. 


A little while a little love 
May yet be ours who have not said 
The word it makes our eyes afraid 
To know that each is thinking of. 
Nor yet the end: be our lips dumb 
In smiles a little season yet: 
I'll tell thee, when the end is come, 
How we may best forget. 
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THE INVISIBLE FOOD OF FISH 


LIFE IN THE OCEAN——THE LONDON SPECTATOR 


Recent experiments on the food of the oyster 
show that the oatmeal commonly given to “fatten” 
them causes them to lose weight and die, and that 
flour, often used for the same purpose, soon poisons 
them, though, on the other hand, the typhoid bacil- 
lus is destroyed by passing through the oyster’s 
alimentary canal. The latter discovery will be 
good news to the owners of oyster-beds. But the 
study of bacteriology is a new one. What strikes 
the average reader as more curious is the lateness 
of the discovery that the food commonly used in 
shops to fatten oysters disagrees: with and kills 
them. Yet it is only one of the results of what, 
until recently, was a very general ignorarice of the 
main food-supply, not only of shell-fish like the 
oyster, but of all the swarming vertebrate-fishes of 
the sea, except such as are entirely carnivorous and 
live by preying upon other fish. The food of river- 
fishes was better known; but what was, until re- 
cently, thought to be their principal food now 
appears to play only a limited part in their mainte- 
nance, and the common fisherman’s view, that river- 
fishes, like robins, live mainly on worms and grubs, 
with a change of may-fly in the season, and occa- 
sional feasts of ground-bait and paste, is almost as 
far removed from fact as the showman’s description 
of the elephant’s diet as consisting mainly of cakes 
and hay. 

But the case of the river-fish did not settle the 
obvious problem suggested by the question of the 
food-supply in the sea. The sea, except in the shal- 
low-water fringe along the shore, is devoid of vege- 
tables. It contains in general no growth of weeds 
and plants to harbor swarms of possible food- 
creatures with their eggs and larve, and where such 
vegetable growths do occur, as in floating weeds of 
the Sargasso Sea, a race of fish and crustaceans at 
once appears, limited to that locality, and obviously 
fed from that source alone. Neither does the sea, 
except in certain areas, greatly abound in vertebrate 
fish. You may catch large fish at any point on the 
voyage in the narrow seas, from Gibraltar down the 
Mediterranean to Aden. But the open seas are not 
full of the fry of fish which might form a good sup- 
ply for others, and in the Atlantic, except on the 
Newfoundland banks, there are no fish found near 
the surface at all. A bucket of Atlantic water is to 
the eye simply a vessel of transparent brine, un- 
fouled with weed, void of fish, and, in most cases, 
not visibly infested with any form of floating marine 
organisms. Yet at any moment shoals of fish num- 
bering millions of individuals may elect to enter this 
apparently foodless waste; the herring-shoals dis- 
appear into the deep Atlantic, and return in good 
condition, oily and exuberant, and the whales find 
sufficient food to make them the “fattest” creatures 
in creation. 

Many of the whales are carnivorous; some, in- 


cluding the “right” whale have long been known- 


to live on crustaceans, which are supposed to be 
found in exceptional numbers in the Arctic Seas. 
But the case of typical “shoal” fish, such as pil- 


chards and herrings, offered special difficulties. 
When caught near land they were often found to 
have been living on sand-eels, roe, and small fish 
and crabs. But in the greater number of cases the 
contents of their stomachs were quite unrecogniz- 
able, and the immense size of the shoals increased 
the difficulty of believing that on the migration they 
could live on fish or on vegetable food. For fish 
moving in a serried shoal extending for a square 
mile and perhaps thirty feet deep, it would be im- 
possible to find room to chase and capture smaller 
fish, even supposing these could be found in suf- 
ficient numbers to form food for the numberless 
herrings. The rapidity and order of their move- 
ments make it equally unlikely that they should 
stop to chew and browse on vegetables, even when 
arrived in the shallow seas where seaweeds grow. 
It was just possible that previous to spawning the 
fish could for a time abstain from food. But it was 
equally certain that after spawning their numbers 
were the same, and that they must require food, and 
that in large quantities, in an area no greater than 
that occupied by the herring or pilchard shoal, so 
long as the fish remained in that formation. The 
explanation is that the microscopic creatures 
which are in parts of the Atlantic massed so thickly 
in the water as to discolor the surface, and give 
abundant food for the whale, are present, not so 
thickly, but in numbers comparable to the motes in 
the air, in all parts of the sea. For the purposes of 
the herring and the pilchard, and countless other 
vertebrate-fish, shell-fish, and zoophytes, the upper 
waters of the sea are in fact a nutritive soup, teem- 
ing with food exactly suited to their needs. These 
microscopic creatures are the basis of all the larger 
life of the ocean, and in a great degree of the growth 
and increase of fresh-water fishes. Some of these 
tiny creatures are water-fleas, others like carapaced 
shrimps, others occupy shells like miniature bi- 
valves, others are forms of the one-eyed micro- 
scopic monster of the ponds, the Cyclops. All are 
of prodigious fecundity, and proof against aston- 
ishing changes of temperature, and the eggs and 
young, the microscopic offspring of the water- 
midgets, pervade every drop of the surface-ocean, 
the rivers, and the ponds. In fresh water the com- 
mon water-fleas often discolor a pool; they produce 
three broods a month, with forty or fifty eggs in a 
brood; other species swarm on the leaves of every 
water-growth, and adhere to every filament of the 
fuci and confervae. The Cyclops will, it is calcu- 
lated, beget four hundred and forty-two thousand 
young in the course of a year; and the Cetochilus, or 
“whale-food,” is said, even in the Firth of Forth, to 
form almost exclusively the food of the herrings 
and the sea-living salmon and_ salmon-trout. 
Their existence is one of the greatest economic 
triumphs of nature. They are the creatures which 
dispose of the refuse of the world in the sea, and 
keep it sweet. Dead vegetables and animal matter 
feed these entomostraca, and they are converted 
without further machinery into the food-fishes of 
the world, or at one remove, when these are eaten, 
as food for other fish, such as the tunny, the cod, 





and the mackerel, which follow the herring-shoals. 
Nothing short of assimilation in the digestive 
organs of fish seems to kill these entomostraca. 
They swarm in the distilled brine of the salterns on 
the Solent. Their eggs are proof against frost, and 
survive being baked by the sun. They even come 
to life without being fertilized. Yet they undergo 
infinite changes of form, and their cast shells are 
piled like billows of dust on parts of the Cornwall 
coast. Detached and self-supporting they wander 
over the whole ocean, swimming mainly upon the 
surface. At times they descend to the deeps, and 
this, it is surmised, causes the temporary disappear- 
ance of fish, which necessarily follow them. Their 
countless numbers are also recruited by the micro- 
scopic larve of fixed shells. The barnacle, for 
instance, begins life in this form, taking its place in 
the ingredients of the “sea-soup” as a one-eyed 
swimming crustacean, then growing a pair of eyes, 
and finally settling down as a fixture in proper 
barnacle style. 

In rivers they are almost the sole food of all 
young fish, and probably the main resource of the 
older fish when other supplies fail. In the first days 
of spring, the creatures in every stage, eggs, larve, 
and perfect, though microscopic entomostraca, swarm 
in the water, on the mud, and on the foliage of the 
water-plants. At such times even trout feed mainly 
on them. In the Hertfordshire streams the trout 
are then said to be “tailing.” They push their 
heads down into the weed, and raise their tails, 
which wave about in the weeds, or even above the 
surface of the water. They are eating the weed bare 
of the clinging film of microscopic larvz, of water- 
fleas, Cyclops, and other fresh-water entomostraca. 
The trout is the most easily fed of all fish, being 
greedy, omnivorous, and not afraid of artificial food, 
such as bread or paste. But the kind of food with 
which it is supplied makes a vast difference in its 
growth. Experiments made on trout showed that 
when fed upon worms only they grew slowly ; others 
fed on minnows did better, but a single fish fed upon 
insects weighed twice as much at the end of the 
experiment as a pair of those reared upon worms 
and minnows respectively. For feeding all young 
trout the microscopic food is now admitted to be 
best of all. This unseen but omnipresent source of 
food, nourishing either directly or at second-hand 
almost every creature of sea and river, from the tiny 
jelly-fish to the “right” whale, explains the truth of 
the old saying, that an acre of sea is worth four acres 
of land. In the words of a recent writer,—“No 
other source of food can compare in economic value 
with this. Even the smallest pools and ditches 
swarm with the entomostraca, and wherever life can 
find a lodging in the water they are found in count- 
less numbers ready to become the food of the higher 
animals, and able, by their surprising rapidity of 
reproduction, to maintain their numbers. 





FEATHERED FREAKS OF AFRICA 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 





HENRY REED TAYLOR 


Africa, the wonderland of science, has within her 
dense forests and rolling uplands more curious and 
interesting birds than are found in an equal area in 
any other part of the world. Those most ingenious 
feathered architects, the weaver birds, are repre- 
sented in numerous varieties and are generally dif- 
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fused over the southern districts of South Africa. 
Somewhat like the tailor bird, of Australia, the 
weaver bird is provided with a bill which makes it 
marvelously adept at constructing the hanging ball 
of grass which constitutes home, swinging safe out 
of reach of prowling animals. The nests are usually 
in colonies, and are hung to trees which grow over 
rivers or marshes. These weaver birds make very 
cunning, though mischievous, pets. Layyard, the 
naturalist, kept a number of the birds in a large 
cage for some time. They became very tame and 
would answer readily to the call. When they were 
supplied with cotton or thread they would weave 
it most industriously into the bars of the cage, form- 
ing a dense mass, impossible to unravel. They per- 
form their work entirely with their bills, clinging 
the while to the side of the cage with their powerful 
claws. In Natal the weaver birds are gregarious, 
and are troublesome to all cereal crops, as they live 
there almost entirely on grain and grass seeds. 
Along the coast they are exceedingly fond of suck- 
ing the nectar from the cape broom, a thorny tree 
which bears a bright scarlet blossom before the 
leaves appear. 

The bee-eaters are another singular tribe of 
birds, including quite a number of species, which 
inhabit South Africa. The carmine-throated bee- 
eater (the Merops nubicordes of science) is among 
the most gorgeous of tropical birds; their appear- 
ance in flocks is almost dazzling. ' Most of the body 
and tail (except the tip of the latter, which is green) 
is of a beautiful carmine, shading to pink on the 
under parts, while the plumage immediately about 
the eye is black, and the top of the head is green. 
The two long feathers of the tail give the bird a 
swallow-like appearance, and in their flight they are 
extremely graceful. Like the swallow, they pro- 
cure their food chiefly on the wing. The birds nest 
in colonies in holes in river banks, the nests being 
about two or three feet apart, and usually six or 
eight feet above the water. The tunnels are exca- 
vated for about four feet, when the orifice is widened 
to form a nest. 

The hammerkop or “rain doctor,” as it is called, 
a member of the stork family, is one of the most 
remarkable of African birds. Its yame—n’jaka, in 
the native dialect—has been given it on account of 
its peculiarity of screaming loudly before a rain sets 
in. It is also called the “philosopher.” One can 
observe it for hours, walking up and down on small 
woody places along a river bank. During its 
“meditation” the hammerkop frequently shakes its 
head, but will not uttera sound. Often its noiseless 
walk will turn suddenly into a wild dance, the cause 
of this abrupt change of behavior being the arrival 
of its mate, just come from adding the finishing 
touches to the large and curious mud nest, which 
the pair have been for several weeks busily con- 
structing near the river bank. The nests are 
usually in the forks of trees, are about two feet 
high, and measure from eight to nine feet in circum- 
ference. It is really a rain-proof hut, and so well 
built that it lasts for years. Sticks, bones, large 
stones and various materials are cemented into the 
mud. The entrance is from six to eight inches 
square, the walls being from five to seven inches 
thick. Ona number of occasions Dr. Holub found 
other-birds occupying their deserted nests. 
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PROFESSOR RONTGEN'S EXPERIMENTS 


DISCOVERER OF X RAYS —TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


Now that both Europe and America are stirred 
up over the recent photographic discoveries of Prof. 
Rontgen, a few details as to that scientist will be of 
interest. He is of Dutch birth, and his full name is 
Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen. He studied in Ziirich, 
where he issued a monograph onthe way to estab- 
lish the relations as to the warmth that exists in 
atmospheric air. When Prof. Kundt left Zurich 
for Wurzburg, his favorite disciple Rontgen fol- 
lowed, and later again to Strassburg University, 
where Kundt and Roéntgen held the same position 
as professor and assistant. In 1873 he taught in 
Strassburg; in 1875 he became a professor of mathe- 
matics and physics in Wiirtemberg at the Agricul- 
tural Academy of Hohenheim. But 1876 saw him 
back in Strassburg at the university, and in 1879 he 
became professor and director of the University 
Institute for Physics at Giessen. He has been at 
Wurzburg University since 1888. He has written 
various works, such as (1873) a method to fix the 
isothermal surfaces of crystals, and on the use of the 
ice calorimeter to determine the intensity of sun- 
light. Then he turned to electricity and studied the 
figures produced in dust by electrical discharges, as 
Prof. Kuadt showed them, and the curious phenom- 
ena shown by electricity passing through various 
gases. The absorption of ordinary heat rays by 
steam, and gases generally, occupied him also. 


Many other studies in physics may be put to his 
account: a new aneroid barometer to tell the weight 
of the atmosphere is his invention; in acoustics he 
studied the sounds emitted when gases are intermit- 
tently lighted up; he also published an exposition of 


the theory and working of the telephone. His 
essays may be found in Poggendorff and Wiede- 
mann’s Annalen; the Zeitschrift ftir Kristallo- 
graphie; the reports of the Vienna Academy oi 
Sciences, of the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften of 
Gottengen, as well as in those of the Gesellschaft 
fur Natur and Heilkunde of Upper Hesse, and of 
the Physico-Medical Society of Wurzburg. 





BARTHELEMY-SAINT-HILAIRE’S LIFE-WORK 


THEODORE STANTON——NEW YORK EVENING POST 


When Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, who died re- 
cently in Paris, was born in that same city over 
ninety vears ago, his health was so delicate that the 
family physician ordered the baby to the country 
for better air. So he was sent to the neighboring 
town of Sceaux and placed in a peasant family, 
where the wife, a sturdy woman with four children, 
nursed him and performed all the duties of a mother. 
“She was so vigorous,” St.-Hilaire used to say of 
her, “that she was the only woman in the region 
round about Sceaux who earned men’s wages— 
thirty sous instead of one franc. She could pitch 
up hay from the ground to, the lofty cart from sun- 
rise to sunset during the long summer days without 
getting weary.” The young St.-Hilaire was treated 
by her exactly as if he were one of her own chil- 
dren. He ate what they did and slept where they 
did. It was the rough life of the ordinary peasantry. 


He remembered accompanying her in winter to the 
Meudon forest not very far away, where they would 
collect dead wood and then trudge home again in 
the snow and ice and cold, she bearing on her back 
a great bundle of branches, which protruded far 
over her head, while the little boy at her side car- 
ried a smaller one on his own back. St.-Hilaire 
always preserved a strong affection for this woman, 
and never lost sight of her when, in after years, he 
rose to prominence; and when she died, he kept up 
his intercourse with her husband. “Though she 
could neither read nor write,” he would say of her, 
“and was quite ignorant, I don’t believe she had a 
single false idea in her head.” 

After this hardening process of his early child- 
hood, nothing on the material side of existence ever 
tried him. On leaving Sceaux, strong and tough 
as a knot, Jules was sent to the Lycee Louis-le- 
Grand at Paris, whose severe regime was Paradise 
to him. But all through life his body demanded 
vigorous physical exercise. During the Restora- 
tion he began to frequent a gymnasium, though it 
was not till a later period that he became an enthusi- 
astic and expert gymnast. He was an early adept 
of Laisne, the best-known gymnastic teacher of 
Paris during the reign of Louis Philippe and the 
Second Empire, “whose body was that of a gladia- 
tor.” St.-Hilaire was so pleased with this instruc- 
tor’s methods that he suggested one day that 
Laisne write them out and put them in book form, 
and when Laisne pleaded ignorance of composition 
as his excuse for not doing so, his admiring pupil 
agreed to act as his amanuensis and editor. -The 
result of this collaboration was a good-sized volume 
of three or four hundred pages, with the names of 
the two authors on the title-page, and though never 
given in the catalogue of works in the biographical 
sketches of Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, who, at the 
time it was published, was a member of the Institute 
and professor of Greek and Latin philosophy at the 
College of France, still it can be found on the 
shelves of the National Library of Paris. 

Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire loved to talk about his 
bodily strength, which was remarkable to the very 
end of his life. When a boy of fifteen or sixteen he 
and Littre, who was one of his earliest companions, 
and with whom he remained on the friendliest terms 
up to the day of the latter’s death, though he did 
not share Littre’s materialistic views, got up at four 
one morning in order to be at Vincennes in 
time to witness the practice-firing of the artillery. 
During the cannonading a big ball glanced off from 
the target and fell into the woods, where the boys 
found it. Thereupon Jules was seized with the 
desire to carry it back to Paris, notwithstanding its 
weight and the distance to the city. But his com- 
panions ridiculed the idea,and pronounced it impos- 
sible. This only emboldened Jules, who then and 
there made a bet with them that he could carry the 
ball from Paris to Versailles and back without ever 
letting it touch the ground. And he was as good as 
his word. Supporting it first in one hand and then 
in the other, or in both, and then resting it on the 
right and left shoulders successively, he reached 
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Versailles with his charge, rested for a half hour on 
one of the stone seats in the park, holding the ball 
on his feet so that it should not touch the ground, 
while he refreshed himself with a piece of bread and 
one nut—St.-Hilaire laid stress on the scantiness 


of his meal—and then trudged back to the capital in’ 


triumph, having covered some twenty miles. 
“Well,” Littre used to say, in recalling this boyish 
feat, “if you had not had the persistency to win that 
bet, you would never have translated the whole of 
Aristotle.” 

St.-Hilaire’s gymnastic tastes brought him into 
relations with Prince Napoleon (“Plon Plon”), 
who was also a frequenter of Laisne’s establishment, 
the teacher often going into raptures over his 
pupil’s muscles. And St.-Hilaire would talk by the 
hour about this erratic Bonaparte. “He was a 
monster,” he used to say; “one of the worst men I 
ever encountered throughout my long career. But 
he was physically handsome. He had the striking 
physiognomy of the first Napoleon in the middle 
period of the emperor’s life. I say in the middle 
period, for in his early manhood Napoleon was too 
thin, and toward his end too stout and puffed out; 
but in middle life his face possessed remarkable out- 
lines, the very lineaments for a superb medallion. 
Prince Napoleon’s features bore this stamp. He 
had a good intellect, too; was quick to grasp the 
salient points of a subject; was a ready speaker, 
and, though not a first-rate writer, wielded no ordi- 
nary pen. He had also a magnificently developed 
body and was a fine gymnast. He was exceedingly 
stingy, in which respect he differed completely from 
his father, King Jerome, whowas so free withmoney 


as to be always in debt, a perfect panier perce.” 
St.-Hilaire gave these two examples of Prince 


Napoleon’s niggardliness. While Baron Heckeren, 
a Legitimist member of the Assembly during the 
republic in 1848, was speaking one, day, he was 
interrupted by Napoleon, who sat on the Extreme 
Left. Turning on him, he said contemptuously, 
“Oh, it’s only the Prince of the Mountain,” and 
then went on to the end of his speech. But, having 
regained his seat, he sent seconds to the prince, who 
proverbial for his cowardice, had the matter ami- 
cably arranged, and invited the baron and the four 
seconds to a love feast, which came off at one of the 
leading restaurants. When the waiter brought the 
bill, Prince Napoleon glanced at the total and then 
remarked, placidly, “Well, gentlemen, it’s twenty- 
six francs apiece.” Again, when the prince’s fam- 
ous Pompeiian house in the Avenue Montaigne, 
which was torn down unfortunately two or three 
years ago, was being decorated, the architect sug- 
gested that one of the bare walls be set off by a 
well-known picture then on _ exhibition. The 
prince asked how much the canvas would cost, and 
when informed that the price would probably be 
some 25,000 francs, he answered: “Wait till the 
Salon closes; if the picture is not then sold, the 
artist will be glad to get four or five thousand for 
it.” And this at a time when his cousin, the 
emperor, was striving to associate the art world of 
France with the fortunes of the empire. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps was another famous 
Frenchman about whom Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire 
could recount many interesting facts. They were 
closely associated during the early stages of the 
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Suez canal enterprise, and St.-Hilaire acted as gen- 
eral secretary of the preliminary company, his chief 
work being to “write it up.” This was during the 
years 1856-’57 and ’58, when St.-Hilaire edited and 
wrote most of the contents of a weekly sixty-col- 
umn quarto journal run in the interest of the canal. 
The two men then lived on the same floor of a house 
in the Rue Richepanse, their front doors being 
opposite one another and on the same landing. 
They were so intimate that St.-Hilaire used to 
address De Lesseps as “Ferdinand,” and thoughthey 
afterwards broke, on account of differences con- 
cerning the policy to be pursued in the final organi- 
zation of the company, they separated with the 
highest respect and even affection for one another, 
so that later De Lesseps sent St.-Hilaire a 
“founder’s share,” which is to-day worth over 
100,000 francs, I believe, but which St.-Hilaire 
declined with thanks. “He was utterly without 
personal cupidity,” St.-Hilaire used to say of De 
Lesseps; “he would use money lavishly, too lav- 
ishly—not on himself, however, but to promote 
schemes which were to be a benefit to the whole 
human family. He was energetic, indefatigable, 
and bold even to rashness.” 

Barthélemy-St.-Hilaire’s translation of Aristotle 
into French was his magnum opus. He estimated 
that it had cost him from eighty to ninety thousand 
hours of labor to accomplish this task, during a 
period extending from 1832 to 1892. He was thus 
sixty years on this work, and was eighty-seven years 
old when it was completed. Yet, this translation 
was not the only tour de force—I am told that 
classical scholars do not consider it much else than 
this—of this wonderful old man. He was occupied 
twenty-two years on a rhymed metrical translation 
of the Iliad. “I always carried Homer with me 
and would translate it in train or omnibus, when- 
ever I could find a free moment. I did not have the 
time to go over my manuscript with care and to 
polish the verses. The chief merit of my version 
is found in the fact that I have succeeded in making 
a verse for verse rendering. I may have forced and 
distorted now and then the meaning of my French, 
but I have carried my point—a verse-for-verse 
translation.” And not less remarkable than the two 
foregoing examples of literary indefatigableness was 
the production of his Life of Cousin. In fact 
another wonder attaches to this work—its having 
been accomplished by a man who had almost 
reached fourscore and ten, for when these three big 
volumes of nearly seven hundred pages each were 
issued last spring, their author was within a few 
weeks of the anniversary of his ninetieth birthday. 
And last August, just three days before he cele- 
brated that event, he wrote me: “I am busy at this 
moment on the second edition of Cousin’s Plato, 
and I hope to publish the first volume towards the 
end of the year.” 





PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CECIL RHODES 


THE SPHINX OF AFRICA -THE AFRICAN REVIEW 


He is a human being cast in a rather large mould, 
not the almost faultless demi-god he appears to 
some of his admirers, still less the unscrupulous 
financial and political Juggernaut he is represented 
to be by Truth and other imaginative periodicals. 
Standing now on the threshold of a tremendous 
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career, the future president of Federal Africa pre- 
sents a character that is well worthy of analysis— 
that is a curious compound of generosity and almost 
repellent cynicism, of disinterestedness and ambi- 
tion, of large aims, dependent on things that are 
essentially trivial—the keen, hard-tempered char- 
acter of a self-made man who has carved a career 
out of Kimberley finance and Cape Colonial politics. 
Few men are heroes to their valets, least of all such 
untidy persons as the subject of this sketch. Yet, 
in a Carlylean sense, the founder of our newest 
great colony is fully entitled to the name of hero. 
Of giant force of mind and will, with practiced judg- 
ment that nearly amounts to intuitive perception, 
with a grasp of cause and effect that is founded 
upon a microscopic observation of the laws of 
nature, he is decidedly a “big” man. He is a rarely 
accurate critic of his fellow-mortals. Knowing how 
inextricably intermingled are good and evil, strength 
and weakness, in human nature, he prefers to trust 
mankind in the collective rather than in the individ- 
ual, and his implicit confidence is rarely, if indeed 
ever, bestowed—a fact which has earned for him 
the epithet “sphinx-like.” Ready to do business 
with all men, the “Great Dealer” has—it is of no use 
to blink facts—a habit of appending doubt to the 
principle of self-interest. Nevertheless he knows 
whom he can trust, and on the whole is splendidly 
served—by such men, for instance, as the adminis- 
trator of Rhodesia, whose appointment was an abso- 
lute inspiration, and whose rare qualities have more 
than justified the selection. 

Over the public mind at the Cape his personality 
holds an almost Napoleonic sway, which, after all, 
is a tribute seldom paid but to the truly great; and 
his control over individuals is in many cases little 
short of hypnotic fascination, in which regard he 
possesses one of Mr. Gladstone’s undoubted attri- 
butes. Perhaps the most important matter of all 
is that he is, with all his imaginative nature, emi- 
nently businesslike, cool, sane, and level-headed— 
unlikely to be carried away by the wild intoxication 
of unchecked success, or to “play above his 
strength.” It is in this respect that his commercial 
training stands him in such good stead. It has 
taught him the importance of a reserve, of always 
keeping something in hand. He is still a young 
man, apparently in the prime of life and the full 
possession of powers which of their class have sel- 
dom been united in one individual. The march of 
events, and the constant shuffling of the political 
cards, are now giving, and will always give, splen- 
did chances to those who watch for and are prepared 
to grasp them boldly—of whom the hard-working 
premier at Capetown is one. Given, therefore, con- 
tinued health of mind and body, his appearance 
upon a larger plane—that of inter-imperial politics 
—would seem to be inevitable. Apropos of which 
it is rumored that Mr. Rhodes was actually offered a 
seat in the cabinet of a recent administration at St. 
Stephen’s. 

In private life—but really Mr. Rhodes has no 
private life; scorning delights, he lives fiercely 
laborious days, his only pleasure in his work—a 
self-denying human steam engine, always traveling 
at full speed, in tow of a lengthy train of responsi- 
bilities into an unknown region of possibilities 
whose horizon continually recedes. His am- 
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bitions do not turn towards social distinction, 
but rather to a place in the nation’s remembrance 
as a faithful and useful servant. Such desires mean 
stern efforts; but, fortunately for Mr. Rhodes, he is 
endowed with an all-compelling energy which 
seems to need no rest or recuperation. Of such 
men only is it true that “genius does what it must— 
talent does what it can.” 





SIR JOHN MILLAIS AND HIS WORK 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY PRESIDENT—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Though his family belonged to the Island of 
Jersey, Sir John Millais is in every respect a British 
painter. He was born at Southampton, and from 
the beginning of his career was associated with the 
Royal Academy. At the age of eight his mother, 
full of pride at his precocious talent, brought him 
to London to consult Sir Martin Shee, the then 
president of the Academy, upon the great question 
whether he should become an artist. “Madame,” 
said the president, “you had better bring the boy 
up to be a chimney-sweep;” but the great man 
relented on looking at the portfolio which the boy 
had brought with him, and told the mother that it 
was her positive duty to bring him up to the profes- 
sion. At nine he won a medal for drawing at the 
Society of Arts, and at eleven he was an Academy 
student. That is in brief the whole story of his art 
education. He practically taught himself, and by 
the time he was seventeen he was exhibiting im- 
portant pictures at Burlington House, such as 
Pizarro seizing the Incas of Peru, and a little later 
the still famous Carpenter Shop. 

Then, as is well for all zealous and active young 
men, he was drawn into a movement, the new art 
movement of those times—for such the pre- 
Raphaelite movement was, in spite of its striking 
contrast with the new art of these times. Millais 
has worked much and talked little. His views 
about art are few and plain, and chiefly comprised 
in an injunction to “work.” “The Dutch had no 
love for women,” he is reported to have said; “the 
Italians were as bad. The women’s pictures by 
Titian, Raphael, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Velasquez, 
are magnificent as works of art; but who would care 
to kiss such women? Watteau, Gainsborough and 
Reynolds were needed to show us how to do justice 
to woman and to reflect her sweetness.” Though 
Sir John Millais has troops of friends in London, 
he is little known except by his works to the public’ 
in general. He lives in a beautiful house in Palace 
Gate, where it is related that Carlyle came one day, 
and, perchance comparing its splendors with his 
own modest dwelling in Cheyne row, asked gruffly: 
“Has paint done all this, Mr. Millais?” “It has,” 
replied the artist, with good humor; whereat the 
sage rather rudely retorted: “Then all I have to say 
is that there are more fools in the world than I 
thought there were.” : 





THE NORSEMAN 


LONDON DAILY NEWS 


DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 


THE ARCTIC "EXPLORER 


There could not in these modern days be a man 
of more pronounced Viking type than Dr. Nansen. 
His very name, Fridtjof, conjures up memories of 
the days when the Vikings were the terror of 
Europe. Who does not know Fridtjof’s “Saga,” 
the great poem that has been so often translated 
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into English? Nansen is a man of striking per- 
sonality and appearance. He is 34 years of age, 
and was born on Oct. 10, 1861, at a farm about 
two miles from Christiania, but he looks older than 
his years, doubtless owing to the hardships he 
endured in crossing the ice plateau of Greenland. 
He is over six feet in height, and by constant physi- 
cal training he has made his muscular frame one of 
the finest and most equably developed that any man 
of science ever possessed. For it must not be for- 
gotten that in this athlete, whom few men could 
challenge with success in his favorite sports, the 
habit of scientific research is equally well devel- 
oped. His contributions to zodlogy and histology 
have earned him a name, independently of his 
Arctic explorations, 

Nansen wears his fair hair falling straight back 
from his high forehead. He has the deep blue Nor- 
wegian eye. His firm mouth is surmounted by a 
small fair mustache. He is so tall and straight and 
well made that people turn round to look at him in 
the street. Quickness and determination charac- 
terize the man. The name that he gave to his ship 
Fram (Forward) is his own motto. He made up his 
mind not to look backward and count upon escape. 
He did the same when he crossed Greenland in 
1888-9. He broke off all means of retreat. The 
men who knew Greenland best said it was impossi- 
ble. He dared it and did it. Nansen is known as 
one of the best runners on snowshoes in Norway, 
and in skating and shooting he can hold his own 
with the best. He used to go to Christiania daily, 
four miles there and back, to school in all weathers. 
In 1880 he entered the University of Christiania. 


In 1882 he went in the Norwegian sealer Viking to 
investigate animal life in the seas between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland, and in five months shot 


about 500 seals and 14 polar bears. It was on this 
voyage that the idea occurred to him of crossing 
Greenland. On his return he was appointed cura- 
tor of the Bergen Museum. In 1885, he won a gold 
medal for a contribution to the anatomy and his- 
tology of the myzostomida, and in 1887 he received 
a doctor’s degree for his book on the Structure and 
Combination of the Histological Elements of the 
Central Nervous System. 

When Nansen came back from his Greenland 
expedition, 1889, he married Eva Sars, whose father 
and brother are eminent naturalists, while another 
of her brothers is the greatest living historian of 
Norway. Mrs. Nansen is a singer, and very popu- 
lar in Christiania. She has continued to take pro- 
fessional engagements since her marriage. Nan- 
sen wished her to do so, for he strongly believes in 
women being on an equal footing with men in 
everything. The young couple settled in a house 
built by Nansen’s directions at Lysaker, on the 
Christiania fjord. It is built in the old Norwegian 
style of brown pinewood in trunks, and both the 
house and the furniture are carved out in charac- 
teristic old serpents’ and dragons’ heads. They 
used to sail together on the fjord. They would in 
winter run on snowshoes over the mountains, and 
many a night has Mrs. Nansen slept out in the snow 
in one of her husband’s fur-lined sleeping bags. 
Both as an artist and as an athlete she is worthy of 
her husband. It is to some degree, perhaps, owing 
to her that all his sympathies centre round the 
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family hearth, and that “society” is to him a distaste- 
ful concourse of people, saying untruthful things, 
called compliments, to each other. Still, he does 
not hate society as he certainly does the modern 
interviewer. I should not advise any of these to 
get within reach of his strong arm, if he is much 
annoyed by them. It would be advisable not to 
rouse his Viking blood. 

He never in any sort of weather wears an over- 
coat, but simply buttons his suit close under the 
chin. He has hardened himself to this degree, but 
then he walks quicker than others, and has no 
difficulty in keeping himself warm. The courage 
and strength of this Viking is only equalled by his 
caution and foresight. 

Nansen is a warm-hearted patriot and lover of 
his country. He is a friend of the great Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, the foremost leader of the party 
that desires the full independence of Norway from 
Sweden. He has Bjornson’s bust above his writing 
table. Nansen is a great reader of books, and they 
fill his study at Lysaker from the ceiling to the floor. 
He claims to have read almost every book and 
pamphlet in existence regarding Arctic exploration. 
It is not surprising to find Spencer, J. S. Mill, and 
Darwin on his shelves. What is more remarkable 
is that he also has George Meredith, of whose novels 
he is a great admirer. His study is furnished in 
pure old Norwegian style, down to the very chairs 
and carpets and hangings. The arms of the carved 
wooden chairs are formed by the Old Norse serpent 
twist. You could not in the whole of Norway find 
a room more redolent of its old Viking glories. 
Nor could you find a better type of the daring and 
fearless Viking than its owner. The room contains 
a most heterogeneous collection of things. The 
enormous writing table is covered with papers of all 
kinds. On it stands a typewriter. A model of his 
ship, animals. in spirit, and goods and things con- 
nected with the expedition are strewed about. 
Round the walls are trophies and relics from his 
Greenland expedition. 

Nansen has written a book on the Esquimaux, 
published in an English translation by William 
Archer (Eskimo Life, .London, 1893). His deep 
sympathy with the weak and the oppressed comes 
out strongly in that fine work, in which, with care 
and fidelity, he describes all their customs and 
habits, which he had ample time to watch during 
his winter’s stay in Greenland. For he could not 
get back to Europe after crossing Greenland, but 
had to wait all winter till late in the spring. 

Nansen is an all-round man, who in every respect 
moves with the most advanced men of his time. It 
is his heart’s desire to re-assert the old supremacy 
of Norway in the deeds of her sons. This single- 
minded and simple-hearted man unites in himself all 
the best qualities of the Norse stock to which he 
belongs. Englishmen in whose veins Norse blood 
runs will not grudge this Norseman of the Norse 
his splendid and crowning success—if he has 
attained it. It seems part of the eternal fitness of 
things that the Norsemen who it is claimed discov- 
ered America prior to Columbus, should provide a 
descendant to complete the exploration of their 
original work and to solve the most perplexing 
problem before the geographers and explorers of 
the world. 
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YOUNG 


PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN #* 





Strangeness of City Life—A little girl whose 
parents had recently moved to another city, and 
who is now enjoying her first experience in living in 
a block, thus described it in a letter to another child: 
“This is a very queer place. Next door is fastened 
on our house.” 


Helping Auntie Out—Susie—And so you are an 
old maid, auntie; a real old maid? Aunt Ethel— 
Yes, Susie, dear; I’m a real old maid. Susie (wish- 
ing to be nice and comforting)—Well, never mind, 
poor dear auntie, I am sure it isn’t your fault. 


Pang of Lost Anticipation—“Oh,” exclaimed 
Marjorie Manson, as the dessert came on, “how I 
wish you had told me this morning, mamma, that 
you were going to have ice cream for dinner!” 
“Why, what difference would it have made?” 
inquired Mrs. Manson. “Oh, lots!” with a sigh. 
“T could have expected it all day, then!” 


Marvelous Loyalty—“Do you think your sister 
likes me, Tommy?” “Yes, she stood up for you 
at dinner.” “Stood up for me! Was anybody say- 
ing anything against me?” “No; nothing much. 
Father thought you were rather a donkey, but she 
got up and said you weren’t, and told father he 
ought not to judge a man by his looks.” 


A Voice in the Dark—“Mamma, please gimme a 
drink of water; I’m so thirsty.” “No; you are not 
thirsty. Turn over and go to sleep.” (A pause.) 
“Mamma, won’t you please gimmea drink? I’m so 
thirsty.” “If you don’t turn over and go to sleep, 
I'll get up and spank you!” (Another pause.) 
“Mamma, won’t you please gimme a drink when 
you get up to spank me?” 


Little Betty’s Joyfulness—Little Betty was at her 
first evening entertainment, whete everybody was 
strange to her. She grew homesick, and with tears 
in her eyes begged her hostess to send her home. 
As she was starting, a smile shone through her 
tears, and she said: ‘ Good-by, Mrs. Smif. Mamma 
told me to be sure and tell you I had a nice time.” 


Utilizing Grandma—Little Gladys—Granny, go 
down on your hands and knees for a minute, please. 
Fond Grandmother—What am I to do that for, my 
pet? Gladys—’Cause I want to draw an elephant. 


Discarding the Superfluous—Little Mamie is sick 
in bed, but refuses persistently to take the pre- 
scribed pill. Her mother, however, resorts to 
strategy, concealing the pill in some preserved pear 
and giving it to the child to eat. After a while, 
mamma asks: “Has my little dear eaten her pear?” 
“All except the seed, mamma, dear.” 


Juvenile Essay on Boys—At a recent Bombay 
school board examination, for girls, one of the tasks 
was an essay on boys, and this was one of the com- 
positions, just as it was handed in by a girl of 
twelve: “The boy is not an animal, yet they can be 
heard to a considerable distance. When a boy hol- 
lers he opens his big mouth like frogs, but girls hold 
their tongue till they are spoke to, and then they 





*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


answer respectable, and tell just how it was. A boy 
thinks himself clever because he can wade where it 
is deep, but God made the dry land for every living 
thing, and rested on the seventh day. When the 
boy grows up he is called a husband, and then he 
stops wading and stays out nights, but the grew-up 


“girl is a widow and keeps house.” 


A Misunderstood Object-Lesson—A school in- 
spector, finding a class hesitating over answering 
the question, “With what weapon did Samson slay 
the Philistines?” and wishing to prompt them, sig- 
nificantly tapped his cheek and asked: “What is 
this?” The whole class: “The jawbone of an ass.” 


A Stinging Retort—‘Papa,” inquired a small 
girl at the dinner table the other evening, “what’s 
a millionaire? Dorothy Smith said to me to-day, 
“Your father’s a millionaire.” “What did you 
say?” asked the small girl’s father. “Oh, I jus’ said, 
‘So’s yours,’ ” 


Tommy Scores One—Tommy’s father’s business 
affairs call him frem home early in the morning 
and keep him until late at night to such an extent 
that the two are but slightly acquainted. Recently 
the old gentleman found it necessary to punish 
Tommy for some offense, and the boy, with tears 
in his eyes, sought his mother for consolation. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Tommy?” “The m-man 
that s-sleeps here nights s-spanked me,” he sobbed. 


Sizing Up Humanity—‘Oh, papa,” said the little 
seven-year-old Milwaukee girl the other day, point- 
ing to some workmen who were on the roof of a 
very high building, “see those little brownies up 
there!” “Those are not brownies, my dear,” 
replied the matter-of-fact parent, “those are big 
men, like me, and they look little because they are 
up so high.” “If they were up twice as high would 
they be twice as small?” pursued the little one. 
“Yes.” The juvenile brain was at work some 
seconds before reaching the logical conclusion. 
“They won't amount to much when they get way 
up to heaven, will they, papa?” 


Auntie’s Escort—Enfant Terrible—And did they 
go into the ark two by two? Mamma—Yes, dear- 
est. Enfant Terrible—Well, who went with auntie? 


Jim’s Diplomacy—“Here, Jim, take these two 
cakes, and give the smaller one to your brother.” 
James examined the ‘cakes carefully, appeared 
undecided, and finally took a heroic bite out of one 
of them, which he passed over to his brother with 
the remark: “There, Tommy, I’ve made you a 
smaller one; they were both the same size.” 


Taking no Risks—The boy hung back when the 
visitor spoke to him, and his mother was naturally 
annoyed. “Won’t you go to Mrs. Brown, Willie,” 
she said. “No,” replied the boy shortly. “Don’t 
you like me?” asked Mrs. Brown, good-naturedly. 
“No, I don’t,” answered the boy. “Why, Willie!” 
exclaimed his mother reproachfully. “Well, I 
guess I got licked for not telling the truth yester- 
day, and I ain’t taking no chances to-day.” 
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SEA FIGHT AT LA HOGUE: ON THE DOOMED SHIP 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE BURTON 





[A selected reading from In the Days of Adversity, by 
John Bloundelle-Burton (D. Appleton & Co.). In the days 
of Louis the Great, Georges St. Georges, in reality the 
Duke de Vannes, is the victim of a conspiracy to kill him and 
his child in order to gain the inheritance for the next-of-kin, 
Raoul de Roquemaure. Georges has been condemned to 
the galley, where after two years of awful life, he escapes. 
He finds good friends in England and enters the service of 
the English King. At the time of the opening of this read- 
ing he is in command of an English vessel at the battle of 
La Hogue. His one aim in life is to secure Dorine his child 
who has beenkidnapped four years before, and to have revenge 
on his enemies. Roquemaure’s dying confession really places 
his noble sister in a wrong light, for her generous action in 
the matter of Dorine, has been but to save her from death at 
the hands of her enemies. | 


The sun was setting brilliantly behind the penin- 
sula that juts out into the English Channel and 
forms the department of La Manche; its last rays 
as it fell away behind Cherbourg lit up a strange 
scene. On land, looking east, were thirty thousand 
so-called French troops; they were, indeed, mostly 
Irish rapparees whom Louis had thought suitable 
for an invasion of England under James and his 
own marshal, Bellefonds; among them and in com- 
mand were Bellefonds, Melfort, and James him- 
seli—now a heartbroken man. Also there stood 
by his side one who knew that not only his heart 
but his life was broken too—Tourville, who had 
now come ashore. 

What they gazed on in the bay was enough to 
break the hearts of any. 

There, gathered together, the flames leaping from 
the decks to enfold and set on fire the furled sails, 
the magazines exploding, the great guns turned 
toward the land that owned them and their projec- 
tiles mowing down all on that land, were the best 
ships of that French fleet which had put out to sea 
to crush the English. Among them were Le Mer- 
veilleux, L’Ambitieux, Le Foudriant, Le Mag- 
nifique, Le St. Philip, L’Etonnant, Le Terrible, 
Le Fier, Le Gaillard, Le Bourbon, Le Glorieux, 
Le Fort, and Louis. And all were doomed to 
destruction, for the English fleet had blockaded 
them in the shallow water of La Hogue; there was 
no escape possible. 

Three hours ere that sun set, Rooke had sent for 
St. Georges and bade the latter follow him. 

“TI transfer my flag at once,” he said, “to the 
Eagle, so as better to direct a flotilla of fireships and 
boats. Come with me,” and stepping into his barge 
he was quickly rowed to that vessel with St. 
Georges alongside him in the stern sheets. 

Reaching the Eagle, Rooke, who had now the 
command of the attacking party, rapidly made his 
dispositions for despatching the flotilla—the officer- 
ing of the various fireships being at his disposition. 

“My Lord Danby,” he said to that gallant cap- 
tain, who had refused to remain doing nothing in 
his own ship, “you will attack with the Half Moon 
and thirty boats; you, Lieutenant Paul, with the 
Lightning and thirty more. Mr. St. Georges, who 
has done well for us to-day, and has a trifling grudge 
against our friends, will take the Owner’s Love.” 

And so he apportioned out the various com- 
mands, until, in all, two hundred fireships and 


attenders were ready to go into the doomed fleet. 

At first things were not favorable. The Half 
Moon ran ashore, blown thereto by the breeze from 
off the sea, but in an instant Lord Danby’s plans 
were formed. He and his crew destroyed her, so 
that she could not be used against their own fleet, 
then swiftly put off in their boats and rejoined the 
others. Meanwhile those others were rapidly 
creeping in toward the French. 

Already two fireships had set Le Foudriant and 
L’Etonnant on fire, the boats were getting under 
the bows of all the others, the boarders were 
swarming up the sides, cutlasses in hand and 
mouths, and hurling grenades on the French decks. 

“Follow!” called St. Georges, as, his foot upon a 
quarter-gallery breast rail, his hand grasping the 
chain, he leaped into the huge square port of Le 
Terrible. “Follow, follow!” and as he cried out, the 
sailors jumped in behind him. 

Yet, when they had entered the great French ship, 
there was no resistance offered. She was deserted! 
As they had come up the starboard side, her crew, 
officers and men, had fled over the larboard—as 
hard as they could swim or wade they were making 
for the shore. Yet her guns on the lower tier 
forward were firing slowly, one by one as the boats 
reached them. A grenade had been hurled in as St. 
Georges’s party passed under the bows and had set 
the ship alight forward, and the flames were spread- 
gin rapidly. 

“Quick!” St. Georges exclaimed, “ignite her 
more in the waist and here in the stern. Cut up 
some chips, set this after cabin on fire. As it burns, 
the flames will fall and explode the magazine. 
Some men also to the guns, draw the charges of 
those giving on us; leave charged those pointing 
towards the shore.” 

All worked with a will—if they could not get at 
the Frenchmen themselves, they had, at least, the 
ships to vent their passions upon—some tore up 
fittings, some chopped wood, some ignited tow and 
oakum; soon the stern of the Terrible was in flames. 
Meanwhile, from Le Fier hard by—so near, indeed, 
that her bows almost touched the rudder of the ship 
they were in—there.came an awful explosion. Her 
magazine was gone, and as it blew up it hurled half 
the vessel into the air, while great burning beams 
fell on the deck of the Terrible and helped to set her 
more alight. 

“To the boats!” ordered St. Georges, “to the 
boats! There is more work yet, more to be 
destroyed.” And again, followed by his men, they 
descended to their attenders and barges. 

But now the tide was retreating, they could do no 
more that night. They must wait until the morrow 
when the tide would come back. Then there 
would be, indeed, more work to do. There were 
still some transports unharmed; they, too, must be 


annihilated! 
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They called the roll that night in the British fleet. 
There were many men wounded, but not one killed. 
So, amid the noise of powder rooms and magazines 
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exploding, and under a glare from the burning 
French ships which made the night as clear as day 
they lay down and rested. And in the morning 
they began again. 

“The work,” the admiral said, “is not done yet. 
It is now to be completed.” 

Back went, therefore, the fireships and attenders 
—this time it was the turn of the transports. 

“Hotter this than yesterday,” called out Lord 
Danby to St. Georges from one boat to the other, 
as, propelled by hundreds of oars, all swept in 
toward the transports. His lordship’s face was 
raw and bleeding now, for on the previous day he 
had burned and nearly blinded himself by blowing 
up tow and oakum to set on fire a vessel which he 
and his men were engaged in destroying. ‘Hotter 
now. See, there are some soldiers in the transport, 
and the forts on shore are firing on us. On, on, 
my men!” and he directed those under his charge 
to one transport, while St. Georges did the same as 
he selected another. 

There were more than a dozen of those trans- 
ports, and against them went the two hundred 
boats, Rooke in chief command. As they neared 
the great vessels, however, on that bright May 
morning, they found that the work of last night had 
only to be repeated. They poured into the ships 
from the starboard side, the French poured out on 
the larboard; those who could not escape were 
slaughtered where they stood. And if to St. 
Georges any further impetus was needed—though 
none was, for his blood was up now to boiling heat 
and France was the most hated word he knew—it 
was given him as he approached the vessel he meant 
to board; for, from it, out of a stern port, there 
glared a pair of eyes in a ghastly face—a face that 
looked as though transfixed with horror!—the eyes 
and face of De Roquemaure! With a cry that 
made the rowers before him think he had been 
struck by a bullet, so harsh and bitter it was, he 
steered the barge alongside the vessel; in a moment 
he had clambered on the deck, followed by man 
after nian; had cut down a French soldier who 
opposed him, and was seeking his way toward the 
cabin where the other was. 

“There is an officer below,” he muttered hoarsely 
to those who followed lim. ‘He is mine—remem- 
ber, mine—none others. My hand alone must have 
his life, my sword alone take it. Remember!” 

As his followers scattered—some to slay the few 
remaining on board who had not escaped, some to 
rush forward and ignite the fore part of the trans- 
port, others to fire the great guns laid toward the 
shore, and still others to find and burst open the 
powder room—he rushed down to where that cabin 
was, his sword in hand—his brain on fire at the 
revenge before him. 

“Now! now! now!” he murmured. “At last!” 

Under the poop he went, down the aftermost 
companion ladder, through a large cabin—the 
officers’ living room—and then to a smaller one 
beyond, opening out of the other on the starboard 
side—the cabin from which he had seen the livid, 
horror-stricken face of his enemy. But it was 
closed tight and would not give to his hand. 

“Open,” he called; “open, you hound, open! 
You cannot escape me now. Open, I say!” 

There came no word in answer. All was silent 
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within, though, above, the roars and callings of the 
sailors made a terrible din. 

“You hear?” again cried St. Georges, “you hear 
those men? Open, I say, and meet your death like 
aman! Otherwise you die like a dog! One way 
you must die. They are setting fire to the maga- 
zine. Cur, open!” 

The bolt grated from within as he spoke, and the 
door was thrown aside. De Roquemaure stood 
before him. 

Yet his appearance caused St. Georges to almost 
stagger back, alarmed. Was this the man he had 
dreamed so long of meeting once again, this 
creature before him! De Roquemaure was without 
coat, vest, or shirt; his body was bare; through his 
right shoulder a terrible wound, around which the 
blood was caked and nearly dry. His face, too, was 
as white as when he. had first seen it from the boat, 
his eyes as staring. 

“So,” he said, “it is you, alive! Well, you have 
come too late. I have got my death. What think 
you I care for the sailors or the powder room? I 
was struck yesterday by some of the Englishmen 
who passed here as the tide turned, who fired into 
this ship ere the tide—the tide—the P 

“Yet will I make that death sure!” St. Georges 
cried, springing at,him. “Wounds do not always 
kill. You may recover this—from my thrust you 
shall never recover!”—and he shortened his sword 
to thrust it through his bare body. 

“T am unarmed,” the other wailed. 
cannot live!” 

“Ay, the mercy you showed me! The attempted 
murder of my child—the theft of her—the murder 
perhaps done by now—the galleys! Quick, your 
last prayer!” 

Yet even as he spoke he knew that he was thwarted 
again. He could not strike, not slay, the thing 
before him. The villain was so weakened by his 
wound that he could scarce stand, even though 
grasping a bulkhead with his two hands; was—must 
be—dying. Why take his death,therefore, upon his 
soul when Fate itself was claiming him? It would 
be murder now, not righteous execution! 

Moreover, he had another task to execute ere it 
was too late. 

“Wretch,” he exclaimed, “die as you are—find 
hell at last without my intervention! Yet if you 
value a few more minutes of existence, gain them 
thus. Tell me, ere you go, where you have hidden 
my child—what done with ig 

Before he could finish there came another roar 
from an exploding transport, the sound of beams 
and spars falling in the water round; a darkness 
over the cabin produced by the volumes of smoke; 
the screams of wounded and burnt Frenchmen 
hurled into the sea; the loud huzzas and yells of 
the British sailors. Then, as that roar and shock 
died away, there rose in the air another sound—a 
pzean of triumph that must have reached the ears 
of those on shore as it also reached the ears of those 
two men face to face in that cabin. From hundreds 
of throats it pealed forth, rising over all else—crack- 
ling wood, guns firing, the swish of oars, orders 
bawled, and shrieks of dead and dying. 

It was the English sailors singing Henry Carey’s 
song, almost new then, now known all over the 
world: 





“Mercy! I 








‘*God save our gracious king! 
Long live our noble king! 
God save the king!” 


“Answer,” St. Georges cried, “ere your master, 
the devil, gets you! ere I send you to him before 
even he requires you!” 

The man had sunk down upon a locker outside 
. the bunk, his two hands flattened out upon the lid, 
his face turned up in agony. From either side of 
his mouth there trickled down a small streak of blood 
looking like the horns of the new moon; the lips 
were drawn back from the teeth, as though in agony 
unspeakable. And did he grin mockingly in this 
his hour—or was it the pangs of approaching death 
that caused the grin? 

Then he gasped forth: 

“You are deceived. The woman who stole— 
your child—was Aurélie “ 

“What!” from St. Georges. 

“Aided by—servant—Gaston. 
not mine——” 

“My God!” In that moment there came back to 
hima memory. The lad, Gaston, had his arm in a 
sling the morning he learned the child was missing; 
the woman, who lived in the hut and saw the child 
taken from Pierre, had said, “His arm hung straight 
by his side, as though stiff with pain.” 

Had he found the truth at last? 

“Go on,” he said. 

“The bishop’s man—had—got it safe. Aurélie 
and Gaston—caught—slew him—took the child. 
She—knew—your birth—and—hated you—and 
would gain—as much as—as I. Seek her—if you 
—-would—know-——” 

He fell prone on the lid and spoke no more. 

And St. Georges, reeling back against the oppo- 
site bulkhead, stared down at him, forgetting all 
that was taking part around the burning transport 
in his misery at that revelation. 

“Aurélie,” he whispered, “Aurélie! 
too, and hated her. O God, pity me!” 

And again above all else there rose the trium- 
phant shout. 





Her—servant— 


Hated me, 


‘¢ Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
God save the king!” 


As he staggered back after that revelation, St. 
Georges noticed that the great chant sounded less 
strongly and more distantly in his ears, and, seized 
with a sudden apprehension, he rushed to the cabin 
porthole. 

Then he knew that what he had dreaded, that the 
idea which had sprung into his mind a second 
before, as the sturdy English voices became more 
hushed and subdued, was indeed an absolute fact— 
the flotilla was retiring. It had finished its work 
of destruction—it was returning to the man- 
of-war. . 

And he was left behind! 

Behind! to fall into the hands of the French, who, 
he knew very well, would come forth from the fort 
and batteries. directly the conquerers had with- 


drawn. He was in a trap from which there was no 
escape. He would be found there, and his doom 
be swift. 


Yet, in a moment, even as he glanced down at his 
enemy at his feet and noted the set features—hand- 
some as in life—the white face, the blood at either 
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side of the mouth, looking as before like two small 
down-turned horns, he asked himself if he was 

indeed doomed? Also, why stay there to be taken 

like a rat in a trap? The sea was beneath him; a 

mile off was the English fleet. If he could swim to 

that, even halfway to it, he could make signs and, 

perhaps, be seen and rescued; at the worst it would 

but be death. And a more fearful death than any 

the sea could bring awaited him if he remained 

here. 

He heard an explosion in another part of the 
vessel—he knew another tier of guns had been 
reached by the fiames; he was tarrying too long. 
The magazine must be close to the cabin tn which 
he was, might be, indeed, beneath the cabin floor— 
at any moment he risked being blown to atoms. 
He must lose no time. To be caught there was 
death, instant and certain! 

Lying at the door of the main cabin where he had 
been slain was one of the officers of the transport; 
near him another man of lower rank, the one shot 
through the back, the other cut down by Rooke’s. 
sailors as he fled into the cabin; and as his eye rested 
on them a thought struck him. None of Belle- 
fonds and James’s forces on land could say who 
were and were not officers of the transports—what 
was there to prevent him from being one for the 
time being? All was fair in war!—and he was as 
much French as any who might come out from the 
forts or batteries to the sinking and exploding ships 
—if any dared to come at all. Once in the garb of 
either of these lying here, officer or petty officer, 
and he would be able to get safely ashore, and 
could avoid question by disappearing a moment 
afterward, or as soon as might be. 

And he would be in France—would be so much 
nearer to the reckoning with Aurélie de Roque- 
maure! 

He drew on the jacket of the officer as the 
thoughts of all this chased one another through his 
mind, threw his own sword down and took up that 
of the dead man, placed on his head the hat he had 
worn—bearing in it a gold cockade on which a glit- 
tering sun was stamped—and then, glancing 
through the square porthole that gave on the shore, 
he looked to see if, yet, any of the French were 
coming out to save some of their vessels from the 
conflagration. But the wind was blowing off the 
sea to the land and carrying with it the smoke from 
the burning ships; between those ships and the 
shore all was obscured. And still, as he looked, the 
explosions—though fainter now—took place at 
every moment; he could hear the crackling of the 
flames in the vessel in which he was. 

He knew that he must go—must not tarry 
another instant. Those flames were gaining round 
him; they would reach the magazine before long— 
and—then! He must go at once. 

And without wasting another moment—for his 
fear of being hurled into eternity himself the next 
moment had gained terrible hold on him-—he rushed 
to the main cabin door and seized the handle. 

An awful sweat of fear—a cold, clammy sweat 
—broke out all over him as he did so; he knew now 
how dear life was to him—dearer that he had ever 
dreamed before that it would be; or was it rather the 
fear of an awful death than of death itself? Was it 
that which caused him to almost faint with horror 
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as he recognized that the door was either locked or 
jammed, so that it would not open? 

He was doomed—the fire was spreading—he 
heard one great gun explode by itself—a gun on the 
lower deck near where the powder room must be— 
beneath him—he was doomed! In another few 
moments—perhaps not more than four or five at 
most—the bulkheads would fly asunder, the deck 
split like matchwood, he and the dead bodies of De 
Roquemaure and the others be flung to the ele- 
ments, be blown into portions of the elements 
themselves. 

Drenched with sweat, paralyzed with terror—it 
was the terror of an awful death and not of death 
itself; livid with horror—though he was not aware 
such was the case; his lips parched and glued 
together; not knowing whether his limbs were 
shaking beneath him or the deck of the cabin 
quivering before its impending upheaval, his start- 
ing eyes glared around the prison he was in. And 
as he so glared he saw—if God gave him a moment 
more—his opportunity. The great square ports— 
an invention of but the last few years and super- 
seding the old small,round ones—furnished that 
opportunity. 

With a gasp—nay, almost a cry—he clambered on 
the locker beneath the nearest one—again it seemed 
as though the ship was quivering with the impend- 
ing explosion!—thrust his head and shoulders 
through, dragged the sword by his side carefully 
after him, seized a top chain hanging down into the 
water, and was himself in the water a moment later. 
Then a nervous, hurried thrust of one foot against 
the hull, with an impetus obtained thereby which 
propelled him a dozen feet from the vessel, a few 
masterful strokes made boldly, all trembling with 
fear and horror as he was, and he plunged into a 
puff of black smoke, the cinders among which 
hissed on his face as he struck it, and he was saved 
—saved from that most awiul death, even though 
countless other deaths surrounded and loomed up 
before him; saved, at least, from being dismembered 
and flung piecemeal in a million atoms on the 
bosom of the ocean. 

The smoke drifting in his face recalled to him 
that he was swimming toward the English fleet; the 
current still making toward the shore told him that 
he could never reach that fleet. Even as he swam 
away from the doomed transport he knew that the 
powerful tide beneath was carrying him back; he 
must change his course, or another moment would 
carry his body against the after part of the ship he 
had but now escaped from, the ship which must 
now ere long be hurled out of the sea! It was easy 
to do so, however; to turn himself away from her 
so that, even though borne back to the coast of 
Cotentin, he would pass far astern of her. He had 
enough strength for that, enough left to haul him- 
self far out from where she lay—but not much more. 
He was sore spent now with all he had gone 
through, and was borne down also with the double 
weight of clothes upon him; as he glided by, or was 
carried back—though some forty yards adrift of the 
transport—he could do nothing more than tread 
water and so manage to keep himself afloat. 

Borne through the murky grime, along that water 
there came now the swish of oars and the voices of 
men speaking in French—French strongly accentu- 
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ated and in the Manche patois. What were they 
doing, he wondered. Had they come out to save 
some of the burning transports and boats, to 
endeavor to stop the flames and also the firing of 
the guns by the heat—their own guns that, as they 
fired, hurled their charges on their own shore? 
Were they going to meet their dooms unknowingly 
by venturing on that very place of death which he 
had just escaped from? 

It might be—might well be so; and though he had 
fought against them—though they were French- 
men and his enemies, too, he must warn them, save 
them, if he could; they were men, human beings; 
he could not let them go unwittingly to such an 
awiul end as this, could not let them board that ship 
and meet the fate he had avoided. Therefore he 
hailed them as loudly as he was able, screamed to 
them, besought them to enter no vessel near; above 
all to avoid the burning transport. But whether 
they understood him, even if they heard, he could 
not guess; he caught still the beat of the oars upon 
the waves, heard their chattering voices, even one 
or two of their expressions; and then, as the tide 
took him nearer and nearer to the shore, he lost 
sound of their voices altogether. 

There came an awful roar as he so muttered, a 
roar such as he had heard twenty times in as many 
hours; a hundred feet above and behind him, as he 
turned swiftly in the water, he saw a fan-shaped 
mass of flame ascending to the skies; he saw black 
objects amid that mass of flame—what were they, 
beams, masts, or human bodies?—he saw the smoke 
rent open, and great pieces of the transport floating 
or falling on to the waters with terrific crashes. 
Then there rushed down on him a fresh mountain of 
blood-colored smoke, with blazing cinders and 
pieces of burning wood, and smouldering sails all 
borne along in its midst, and it enveloped him, 
and choked him, while the burning matter fell 
on him and hissed on his wet hair and _ skin, 
so that he was fain to let himself sink below 
the waves for some few seconds to escape the 
debris and those suffocating fumes. And even 
as he did so, and when he arose to the surface 
once more, cooled and refreshed by the immer- 
sion of his face, his first thought was to utter 
a heartfelt prayer for his escape from the awful fate 
that, but half an hour ago, had threatened him. 

Scarce had he done so than, as he swam a little 
now, being eased by having floated and trod water 
for some time, he saw beneath the smoke, which dis- 
persed as it neared the shore and drifted inland, that 
he himself was close in shore. He could perceive 
quite clearly the yellow beach of Cotentin on which 
the incoming tide was rippling, and could see also 
several bodies lying about on that beach—soldiers 
doubtless killed by the fire from the English war 
vessels, or, perhaps, by the discharge of the French 
guns when turned upon them by the parties which 
had boarded their own ships. But that was all, 
except one or two figures moving about and bend- 
ing over them—no doubt the ghouls who are to be 
found wherever a dead body is after a battle. 

And as he glanced at these relics of the great 
battle of La Hogue, his foot touched the bottom; a 
moment later he was wading ashore. 

He stood once more in France, the land in which 
he would find his child—if she was still alive. 
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THE BEQUESTS OF HEARTS 
PECULIAR TESTAMENTARY DISPOSALS——TEMPLE BAR 


Bequests of hearts have been by no means un- 
common. Richard Coeyr de Lion bequeathed his 
heart to the canons of.Rouen Cathedral, and in 
July, 1838, this remarkable relic was once again 
brought to light after the lapse of six centuries. The 
heart, which is said to have been surprisingly large, 
was enclosed in boxes’ of lead and silver, and 
withered, as it was desctibed, to the semblance of 
a faded leaf. Bruce’s heart was by his dying wish 
entrusted to Douglas to fulfil a vow, which he had 
been unable to execute in person, of visiting the 
sepulchre of Christ. Douglas, “tender and true,” 
promised to fulfil his sovereign’s last request, and 
after Bruce’s death, having received the heart, 
encased in a casket of gold, set forth upon his mis- 
sion.. Proceeding to Spain, however, he fell in the 
thick of a fight with the Moors, having previous to 
his final charge cast the heart of Bruce from his 
breast, where he carried it, into the ranks of the 
infidels, crying, “Onward as thou wert wont; 
Douglas will follow thee!” Rruce’s heart was after- 
wards recovered by Sir Simon Lockhart, by whom 
it was brought to Scotland and buried along with 
the bones of Douglas in the Abbey of Melrose. 
When the remains of Bruce were disinterred at 
Dunfermline in 1819 the breast-bone was found 
sawn through to permit removal of the heart. 

In the parish church of Hammersmith is buried 
the heart of Sir Nicholas Crispe (1665), a wealthy 
London citizen, who also left a sum of money to the 
end that it might be refreshed once every year with 
a glass of wine, which was accordingly done for 
upward of a century, until it became too much 
decayed to admit of a continuance of the process. 
The heart which was intercepted by the Seignetir 
de Courcy and served up in a ragout to his wife was 
the legacy of a dying adorer to his mistress. Sir 
William Temple directed that his heart should be 
buried beneath a sun-dial in his garden. Keller- 
mann left his heart to be buried on the battlefield of 
Valmy, where the first repulse was sustained by the 
Allies. Napoleon desired that his heart should be 
conveyed to Parma to Maria Louisa, but he did not 
then foresee that she would enter a state ball room 
at Vienna the year after his death, 1822, leaning on 
the arm of the Duke of Wellington, or stoop to a 
second marriage with her chamberlain, Count 
Neipperg. 

When Madame Vermenoux (Neckar’s friend) 
died, as yet a young woman, she bequeathed her 
heart to Jacob Meister, making him at the same 
time swear that he would by his will direct that it 
should be buried with him in his grave. But, alas! 
Meister also was then young, and by and by married 
at Ziirich a lady whom he had known since they 
were both children. He became a father, a grand- 
father, and at last died at the age of eighty years. 
But in his will were found the words, “I desire that 
Madame de Vermenoux’s heart may be buried with 
me in my grave.” Anxious as were the heirs that 
the last wishes should be obeyed, no one knew even 
the name of the lady, much less the whereabouts 


of her heart. At> last, however, an old servant 
turned up who rentembered having seen his master 
carry carefully about with him a small tin box 
which had been taken up into a garret in the house 
where Meister hadlast lodged. Here, at last, amid 
a quantity of old furniture, it was found, and it was 
a woman’s heart, which now lies with Meister’s 
remains buried in the cemetery of Ziirich. 





AT AN ALGERIAN AISSAOUA 
WILLIAM H. CARPENTER——NEW YORK EVENING POST 


Sidi Mohammed+ben-Aissa, a marabout, who 
lived a holy life seme four centuries ago near 
Mequinez, in Morogco, aroused the jealousy of the 
Sultan, Moulai-Isntail, by his increasing influence, 
and was driven out with his wives and children and 
those of his disciplés who were faithful enough to 
follow him into exile. Sustenance failed them on 
the way, and when ‘his hungry followers asked for 
food, the saint badesthem eat poison, if they could 
find nothing else, and himself set about searching 
among the stones for scorpions and serpents, which 
they devoured without harm. So runs the legend. 
The sect they founded has been perpetuated to this 
day, and the Aissaoui, it is pretended, not only still 
have the power to fesist the poison of venomous. 
beasts in themselves, but can cure its effects in 
others. If the story represents its origin, the cult, 
furthermore, on its way down, through the centuries 
has been broadened, for its votaries now profess, 
besides, immunity from physical harm and an abso- 
lute insensibility to pain of all kinds. The members 
of the confraternity nowadays exhibit their powers 
of endurance to native audiences, or are even 
willing to turn an honest penny, at times, by giving 
a special show to Europeans. Such an exhibition, 
whatever it may have been in more fanatical times, 
now more than smacks of sleight of hand. If 
appearances are to be believed, it successfully im- 
poses, however, upoh the credulity of the native 
spectators, who reca@il in horror at a particularly 
daring feat, and somé of its brutalities, the result of 
long practice, are uftquestionably real. All of it 
is done with an amofant of clumsy cleverness suf- 
ficient to conceal thétimposture, if it exists. It is 
only interesting for the local color which it unmis- 
takably possesses, fortalthough some of its features 
may be found among#other people, there is surely, 
as a whole, nothing lfke it elsewhere. 

The particular Aissaoua that I saw and shall 
attempt to describe was held at night in the court 
of a Moorish house, ia the very heart of the oldest 
part of Algiers. In spite of the changes that have 
gone on about it since the French conquest in 1830, 
enough of the old Arab city has kept unchanged its 
ancient characteristics to constitute it still a thor- 
oughly Eastern town. Although much of it has 
disappeared before the encroachments of the mod- 
ern French city, and more is being demolished 
every year, the Arab cuarter is still a vast maze of 
narrow, crooked streets that as likely as not end in 
an impasse and frequently are built completely over 
from side to side. The steep slope of the hill up 
which the city climbs is densely packed with flat- 
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roofed, whitewashed houses, which, viewed from 
below, extend tier above tier to the top, apparently 
without a break in their continuity. 

To the uninitiated, all of the crooked streets, with 
a few exceptions, and almost all of the houses which 
line them, are so nearly alike as to be indis- 
tinguishable one from the other. The front of a 
house is straight, blank and unbroken, except for 
two or three narrow apertures in lieu of windows, 
irregularly placed, iron-barred and unglazed. The 
arch of the doorway is of sculptured stone, but 
thickly whitewashed to the usual tone. The heavy 
unpainted wooden door is furnished at its center 
with a massive brass ring and pendent knocker. It 
is no wonder that the thief in the Arabian Nights 
sent out to find the house of the murdered Cassim, 
was obliged to mark the door with chalk in order to 
find it again, or that the clever Morgiana’s ten other 
marks led to the desired confusion. The house to 
which our guide by agreement conducted us was, 
so far as the exterior was concerned, exactly like its 
neighbors. The performance was held in the inner 
court, whither we were immediately conducted and 
where we found actors and audience already assem- 
bled. Like all of its kind in Moorish houses, the 
court was square and open at the top, across which 
a curtain was now drawn so as nearly to cover it. 
Around the four sides, a step or two above the tiled 
center of the court, ran, as usual, an arcade whose 
stone pillars supported an upper gallery, over the 
wooden railings of which a number of women, veiled 
to the eyes in the ordinary out-of-doors fashion, 
were ieaning. The remainder of the audience, con- 


sisting of a score of Arabs and negroes and the 


members of our own party, were given standing- 
places under the arcade, which was lighted up by 
a number of brass lamps which flickered and flared 
in the Eastern way. 

The center of the court was given up to the 
Aissaoui. These were twelve hollow-cheeked men, 
some old and some young, who sat cross-legged in 
an irregular semi-circle on the floor. Six of them 
had immense flat drums or tambours, which they 
presently began to beat noisily. In front of them a 
charcoal fire burned in a brazier, and into it one 
of them from time to time threw bits of some sort 
of incense, which gradually filled the place with a 
thin smoke and a mildly pungent odor. For a long 
time—it seemed a long time—this went on with 
nothing to break the silence but the rhythmical beat 
ofthe drums. Gradually, however, this had become 
quicker, and now grew wild and almost deafening, 
and the men began a monotonous chant which soon 
was increased to shouting. Suddenly one of the 
men threw himself, with a howl, to the ground, 
when he was seized by another, who stripped him 
of part of his garments and led him in front of the 
fire. Here,while the pounding of the drums and the 
shouts of the men became more and more frantic, 
he stood swaying his body backward and forward, 
almost touching the ground in his fearful contor- 
tions and wagging his head until it seemed as if he 
must dislocate it irom the shoulders. All at once 
he drew from the fire a red-hot bar of iron, and with 
a yell of horror, which sent a shiver down one’s 
back, held it before his eyes. More violently than 
ever he swayed his body and wagged his head, until 
he had worked up to a climax of excitement, when 
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he passed the glowing iron several times over the 
palm of each hand and then licked it repeatedly with 
his tongue. He next took a burning coal from the 
fire, and, placing it between his teeth fanned it by 
his breath into a white heat. He ended his part of 
the performance by treading on red-hot coals scat- 
tered on the floor, after which he resumed his place 
with the rest. The next performer, with a yell, as 
before, then suddenly sprang to his feet and began 
again the same frantic contortions, in the midst of 
which he snatched an iron rod with a ball on one 
end from the fire, and after winding one of his eye- 
lids around it until the eyeball was completely 
exposed, he thrust its point in behind the eye, which 
was forced out on his cheek. It was held there for 
a moment, when it was withdrawn, the eye released 
and then rubbed vigorously a few times with the 
balled end of the rod, and then this one, too, 
resumed his place with no apparent sign of injury. 
The drums all the time had been beating lustily, 
and the men had kept up their chant, which still 
went unceasingly on. Again a man sprang to his 
feet and went through the same horrid motions. 
This time the performer took from the fire a sharp 
nail and, with a piece of the sandy limestone com- 
mon to this region, proceeded with a series of blood- 
curdling howls to hammer it down into the top of 
his head, where it presently stuck upright, while 
he tottered dizzily around, until it was pulled -out 
with apparent effort, and with a hollow snap, by one 
of the other men. The performance had now fairly 
begun, and, with short intervals and always in the 
same manner, the frenzied contortions first, another 
ate up a glass lamp chimney, which he first broke 
in pieces in his hands and then crunched loudly with 
his teeth. He then produced from a tin box a live 
scorpion, which ran across the floor with tail erect, 
and was then allowed to attach itself to the back of 
his hand and his face, and was finally taken into his 
mouth, where it hung suspended from the inside 
of his cheek and was finally chewed and swallowed. 
A sword was next produced, and after the usual 
preliminaries, it was drawn, by the same man who 
had just given the scorpion such unusual oppor- 
tunities, several times back and forth across his 
throat, apparently deeply embedded in the flesh. 
Not content with this, he bared his body at the 
waist, and while one man held the sword, edge 
upwards, by the hilt and another by the point, about 
which a turban had been wrapped, he first stood 
upon it with his bare feet and then balanced him- 
self across it on his naked stomach, while still 
another of the periormers stood upon his back, 
whither he had sprung without any attempt to mol- 
lify the violence of the action. With more yells and 
genuflections, another now drew from the fire several 
iron skewers, some of which he thrust into the inner 
side of his cheeks and others into his throat at the 
larynx, where they were left for a while to 
hang. The last of the actors in this singular enter- 
tainment was a stout man with a careworn face, who 
apparently regarded his share as a melancholy duty 
which he was bound to perform, and the last part of 
it, I have no doubt, was particularly painful. He 
first took a handful of hay, and, having bared the 
whole upper part of his body, lighted the wisp at 
the brazier and then passed the blazing mass across 
his chest and body and over his arms and face. This 
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was but a preliminary, and presently he began to 
sway backward and forward until one grew dazed 
with watching him. The drums grew noisier and 
noisier and the chant louder and wilder. The man 
himself had become maudlin, his tongue hung from 
his mouth, and now and then he ejaculated a sound 
like the inarticulate cry of an animal. He could 
only totter to the fire, out of which he snatched the 
balled instrument already described, which he there- 
upon thrust with a vicious stab into the pit of his 
stomach, where it was left to hang. A moment after 
he pulled it out again, and, picking up the piece of 
stone used before, he drove it with a series of 
resounding blows into a new place where it hung, 
drawing the skin downward with its weight, until 
a companion pulled it out and the man fell in a heap 
on the floor. 

The Aissaoui was over, and we made haste, how- 
ever interesting were the surroundings, to get out 
again into the open air, which, although we had 
hitherto thought it in the Arab town not the most 
savory in the world, had never seemed sweeter or 
freer. How much of the exhibition was real and 
how much pure sleight of hand I have no means 
of knowing. A critical analysis of the performance 
came later, and it was then for the first time remem- 
bered that there had been no sign of blood, not 
even the slightest, from beginning to end; no mark 
of any kind had been left by the sword; and the fire 
of the blazing wisp had not even singed the man’s 
garments, over which it had inadvertently been 
passed. The man whose stomach was so ruthlessly 
assaulted apparently had the worst part to play of 
all, for there were indubitably a number of black 
and blue scars bespeaking previous experiences. 





DUTIES OF THE SIN-EATER 


A CURIOUS FUNERAL RITE BOSTON HERALD 


The principality of Wales has. within living 
memory possessed an official known as the “sin- 


eater.” It was the practice of a relative—usually 
a woman—to put on the breast of a deceased person 
a quantity of bread and cheese and beer, and the 
sin-eater was sent for to consume them and to pro- 
nounce the everlasting rest of the departed. It was 
believed that in doing this he absolutely ate and 
appropriated to himself the sins symbolized by the 
viands, and thereby prevented their disturbing the 
repose of the sinner who had committed them. 
Such an arrangement would obviously leave noth- 
ing to be desired on one side, but how it worked on 
the other side we are not told. What was supposed 
to be the condition of this spiritual undertaker after 
the ceremony was concluded? Did his “appropria- 
tion” of the dead man’s sins imply a sort of moral 
assimilation of them, answering to his physical 
assimilation of the bread and cheese? The ques- 
tion would obviously be one of some importance to 
a sin-eater in large practice. If the responsibilities 
of his profession were as great as they would appear 
to have been on this hypothesis, he would need to 
retire from it early, and to devote a considerable 
portion of his age to repentance and good works. 
Again, it is natural to ask what happened at the 
decease of a popular or “fashionable” sin-eater. 
Would any one among his professional brethren 
undertake to eat his sins, even in the first flush of 
satisfaction produced by stepping into his shoes? 
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If so, then indeed has the epithet of “gallant” been 
rightly bestowed upon little Wales. It is as though 
one doctor succeeding to another’s practice should 
consent to assume the moral responsibility for his 
late colleague’s. treatment of all his deceased 
patients, in addition to his own similar burdens. We 
yield to none in admiration of the quiet and homely 
heroism of the medical profession, but we doubt 
whether it would enable them to face such an ordeal 
as this. As to the Welsh practitioners to whom we 
have compared them, we shrink from pursuing the 
analysis further. It is evident that, as in the school- 
boy game of “conquerors,” where a stone which can 
smash the smasher of, say, 43 other stones takes 
over all its conquests, and becomes itself a “forty- 
fourer,” so the responsibilities of these unhappy 
men might accumulate at an alarming rate. One 
hardly dares to contemplate the internal condition 
of the sin-eater of a sin-eater who had in life 
attended a long series of other sin-eaters. The 
cheese would be almost converted into Welsh rab- 
bit before he had got it down. 





DIAMONDS SET IN THE TEETH 


DEGENERACY RUN MAD ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 


Girls with good teeth in the front part of their 
mouths are on the increase, although a conscien- 
tious dentist will tell you that it is vulgar to show a 
good tooth in your mouth. A girl in New York 
has tried the newest wrinkle, that of displaying dia- 
monds set in her teeth and smiling with a sparkle, 
and they tell us that she is making converts rapidly. 
If the fad increases, and all indications are that it 
will, Broadway will flash in the daytime like an 
electric theatre at night. Diamonds have often been 
used by dentists for capping and filling cavities, 
when clients were in position to pay for that luxury, 
but to have the sparkler set in the flat surface of a 
front tooth is entirely new. The teeth are sound, 
besides, and a cavity has to be cut by the dentist. 

The woman who started the craze is Zara de 
L’Ome, of the “Shop Girl” company, and it has 
been taken up by the dramatic profession, milliners, 
dressmakers and the demi-monde. It is not certain 
that it will spread much beyond these classes, for it 
is loud, and no reputable dentist would advise a 
reputable client, who could afford it, to adopt the 
new style. Miss de L’Ome is a very beautiful 
woman of queenly carriage, and nearly six feet tall. 
For a woman of her size she is exceedingly graceful. 
She has very pretty teeth, and when the fad becomes 
a back number she will probably rue the day on 
which she inaugurated it, though just now she is 
delighted with it, and will convert her mouth 
speedily into an electric light gallery by adding two 
more diamonds next week. 

She has now a diamond in the first and third 
incisors of the upper row of teeth. One of these 
stones is nearly half a carat in weight, and larger 
than an ordinary pea. With its setting of gold, it 
covers the entire front of the tooth. The other stone 
is smaller, but the circle of gold in which it rests 
makes it conspicuous enough for all intents and pur- 
poses. Miss de L’Ome affects the broad accented 
“a” to an amazing extent; and her smile—well, it’s 
bewildering, just as if two search lights were sud- 
denly flashed into your face. So far New York 
dentists do not recommend the new fad. 
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TREASURE TROVE: 


REVIVING OLD FAVORITES 





Tubal Cain...... Charles Mackay...+++ Poems 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and the spear. 

And he sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and the sword! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord.” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew! 

Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true!” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said: ‘‘ Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man!” 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smoldered low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang: ‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork!” 
And the red sparks lit the air; 


‘* Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made” — 


And he fashioned the first plowshare. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And plowed the willing lands ; 

And sang: ‘* Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 

And for the plowshare and the plow 
To him our praise shall be. 

But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plow, 
We'll not forget the sword!” 


My Sword Song..+++- Richard Realf..+.++ Poems 
Day in, day out, thro’ the long campaign, 
I march in my place in the ranks ; 
And whether it shine, or whether it rain, 
My good sword cheerily clanks. 


It clanks, and clanks in a lordly way 
Like the ring of an armed heel, 

And this is the song which, day by day, 
It sings with its lip of steel : 

O friend, from whom a hundred times 

I have felt the steadfast grip, 

Of the all-renouncing love that climbs 
The height of fellowship, — 

Are you tired with treading the weary miles? 
Are you faint with your bloody limbs? 
Do you hunger back for the olden smiles, 
And the sound of the olden hymns? 


Has your heart grown weak since the radiant hour 


When you leaped with a single bound 

From your dreary ease to the sovereign power 
Of a living soul, world crowned ? 

Behold, the aloes of sacrifice 

Are better than any wine: 

And the bloody sweat of a course like this, 

Is an agony divine. 


Under the wail of the shuddering world, 
A-moaning for her dead sons ; 

Over the bellowing thunder hurled 

From the throats of wrathful guns, — 
Above the roar of the plunging line 

That rocks with the fury of hell, 

Runs the absalute voice, ‘‘ O earth of mine, 
Be patient, for all is well.” 


Thus sings my sword to my soul, and I, 
Albeit the way is long, 

And black clouds thicken athwart the sky, 
Still keep my spirit strong ; 

For whether I live, or whether I lie 

On the red ground, ghostly and stark, 
Beyond the carnage, I can descry 

God shining across the dark. 


The Vagabonds....Fohn T. Trowbridge.... Poets’ Dogs, Putnam 


We are two travellers, Roger and I. 
Roger’s my dog —come here, you scamp! 
Jump for the gentleman — mind your eye! 
Over the table — look out for the lamp! 
The rogue is growing a little old; 


Five years we’ve tramped through wind and weather, 


And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 
And ate and drank and starved together. 


We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you — 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow ! 
The paw he holds up there’s been frozen), 
Plenty of catgut for my fiddle 
(This out-door business is bad for strings), 


Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the griddle, 


And Roger and I set up for kings. 


No, thank ye, sir — I never drink ; 
Roger and I are exceedingly moral. 
Are n’t we, Roger? — see him wink! 
Well, something hot, then — we won't quarrel. 
He’s thirsty, too — see him nod his head: 
What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk ! 
He understands every word that’s said, 


And he knows good milk from water-and-chalk. 


The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 
I’ve been so sadly given to grog, 

I wonder I’ve not lost the respect 
(Here’s to you, sir!) even of my dog. 














But he sticks by through thick and thin ; 
And this old coat, with its empty pockets 

And rags that smell of tobacco and gin, 

He'll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 


There isn’t another creature living 
Would do it, and prove, through every disaster, 
So fond, so faithful, and so forgiving 
To such a miserable, thankless master ! 
No, sir — see him wag his tail and grin! 
By George! it makes my old eyes water! 
That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter. 


We'll have some music if you're willing, 

And Roger (hem! what a plague a cough is, sir !) 
Shall march a little. Start, you villain! 

Stand straight! ’Bout face! Salute your officer! 
Put up that paw! Dress! Take your rifle! 

(Some dogs have arms, you see!) Now hold your 
Cap while the gentleman gives a trifle 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier. 


March! Halt! Now show how the rebel shakes 
When he stands up to hear his sentence. 
Now tell us how many drams it takes 
To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 
Five yelps — that’s five; he’s mighty knowing. 
The night’s before us, fill the glasses ! 
Quick, sir! I’m ill— my brain is going! 
Some brandy — thank you— there! it passes! 
Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain, then Roger and I will start. 
I wonder has he such a lumpish, leaden, 
Aching thing in place ofa heart? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep if he could, 
No doubt remembering things that were — 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 
And himself a sober, respectable cur. 


I’m better now; that glass was warming — 
You rascal, limber your lazy feet! 
We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in the street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think? 
But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink — 
The sooner the better for Roger and me! 


La Tricoteuse.... George W. Thornbury.... Poems 


The fourteenth of July had come, 
And round the guillotine 
The thieves and beggars, rank by rank, 
Moved the red flags between. 
A crimson heart, upon a pole, — 
The long march had begun; 
But still the little smiling child 
Sat knitting in the sun. 


The red caps of those men of France 
Shook like a poppy-field ; 

Three women’s heads with gory hair, 
The standard-bearers wield. 

Cursing, with song and battle hymn, 
Five butchers dragged a gun ; 

Yet still the little maid sat there, 
A-knitting in the sun. 


An axe was painted on the flags, 
A broken throne and crown, 
A ragged coat upon a lance, 
Hung in foul black shreds down. 
‘* More heads!” the seething rabble cry, 
And now the drums begun ; 
And still the little fair-haired child 
Sat knitting in the sun. 
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And every time a head rolled off, 
They roll like winter seas, 
And, with a tossing up of caps, 
Shouts shook the Tuileries. 
Whiz — went the heavy chopper down, 
And then the drums begun ; 
But still the little smiling child 
Sat knitting in the sun. 


The Jacobins, ten thousand strong, 
And every man a sword ; 

The red caps, with the tricolours, 
Led on the noisy horde. 

‘* The Sans-Culottes to-day are strong.” 

The gossips say, and run; 

But still the little maid sits there, 
A-knitting in the sun. 


Then the slow death-cart moved along ; 
And, singing patriot songs, 

A pale, doomed poet bowing comes 
And cheers the swaying throngs. 

Oh, when the axe swept shining down, 
The mad drums all begun ; 

But, smiling still, the little child 
Sat knitting in the sun. 


‘* Le Marquis!” — linen snowy white, 

The powder in his hair, 

Waving his scented handkerchief, 
Looks down with careless stare. 

A whir, a chop — another head — 
Hurrah ! the work’s begun ; 

But still the little child sat there, 
A-knitting in the sun. 


A stir, and through the parting crowd, 
The people’s friends are come ; 

Marat and Robespierre — ‘‘ Vivat! 
Roll thunder from the drum.” 

The one a wild beast’s hungry eye, 
Hair tangled — hark ! a gun! 

The other kindly kissed the child 
A-knitting in the sun. 


** And why not work all night?” the child 

Said, to the knitters there ; 

Oh, how the furies shook their sides, 
And tossed their grizzled hair! 

Then clapped a bonnet rouge on her, 
And cried — ‘‘’Tis well begun!” 

And laughed to see the little child 
Knit, smiling, in the sun. 


Kathleen Mavourneen.... Louisa Macartney Crawford...» Poems 


Kathleen Mavourneen! the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill; 
The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, — 
Kathleen Mavourneen! what, slumbering still? 
Oh, hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever? 
Oh! hast thou forgotten this day we must part? 
It may be for years, and it may be forever! 
Oh, why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 
Oh! why art thou silent, Kathleen Mavourneen? 


Kathleen Mavourneen, awake from thy slumbers ! 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light ; 
Ah, where is the spell that once hung on my numbers? 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night! 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part! 

It may be for years, and it may be forever! 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 
Then why art thou silent, Kathleen Mavourneen? 
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SOCIALISTIC FALLACIES OF THE DAY 


REV. S. E. KEEBLE 





GREAT THOUGHTS 


There can hardly be any doubt that many 
friends of the workingman are repelled from Social- 
ism and Socialists by several glaring fallacies which 
Socialists love to entertain. There is the psycho- 
logical fallacy that we have but to make a sufficiently 
drastic change in the external circumstances of 
man and we at once secure his well-being and hap- 
piness. The workman, say they, is now landless, 
toolless, moneyless. 
machinery, and all other instruments of produc- 
tion and distribution, and you will at once bring 
in the Golden Age. Nothing will move the Social- 
ists from this; they cast scorn upon those who do 
not give way upon this point, but argue for pre- 
liminary or at least corresponding moral changes 
in human nature. The Fabians deliberately parted 
company with those who would not affirm that 
external changes were all that was necessary to 
uplift the workingman, with those who afterwards 
formed the “New Fellowship.” The fact is that at 
every turn Socialism shows traces of its material- 
istic origin. It has inherited the virus of that now 
discredited notion, championed by Buckle and 
some lesser lights, that man is a mere creature 
of circumstances, a product of his environment. 
At the back of this superstition is a denial of human 
freedom, of human responsibility and of all spirit- 
ual elements in human nature. 

There is no doubt that the neglect by some 
thinkers of the influence of surroundings upon 
human character and destiny, and the rise of evo- 
lution and the historic method, partly account for 
this attitude. But the contention—change the cir- 
cumstances and you change the man—is now as 
demonstrably unscientific as it is contrary to human 
experience. The Socialists should give more heed 
to the scientific doctrine of heredity; this would 
surely teach them not to expect too much from 
merely external changes. The tendency of certain 
types to persist, and of others, when changed by 
artificial selection, to revert again to type, should 
certainly warn them against expecting too much 
from external readjustments. Whatever be the 
form of social economy in the future we shall have 
human nature with us, and, unless the changes are 
rapid or sudden, very much as we have it now. 
Human nature, modified by five hundred years of 
individualism, will not fall quickly or kindly into 
rank in a Collectivist community. Yet the average 
Socialist seems blind to this and is for precipitating 
his material millennium to-morrow, regardless— 
nay, secure—of consequences. The lessons of 
science and of history, which teach him that human 
nature is very slowly modified, and that it very re- 
luctantly adapts itself to new material surroundings, 
and very slowly rises to new moral demands, are 
all neglected by him. 

The numerous attempts made both here and in 
America to establish ideal communities, attempts 
which have generally ended in failure, because the 
enthusiastic founders had omitted to reckon upon 
average human nature, should also give the 
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Socialists pause in their mad career of advocacy. 
There would be no objection if Socialists preached 
the social idea—but they scorn such an idea if it 
means that the ideal is impossible of almost imme- 
diate realization. One well-known Socialist lec- 
turer expects the new industrial era to be in full 
swing in the time of our grandchildren, and even 
this announcement chills the very marrow of 
Socialistic audiences, who, like the first over- 
sanguine Christians, grow weary and cry, “Where 
is the promise of its coming?” Now, many 
friends of the workman feel that it is cruel thus to 
mislead and deceive him. Socialists ostentatiously 
separate themselves from those who work for the 
ethical and religious elevation of the workman, and 
deride the temperance advocate and the Christian 
preacher. It is here that they err fatally, for they 
alienate those without whose help more ideal 
industrious systems will never have a chance of last- 
ing a year. 

Then there is the economic fallacy that labor 
produces all the wealth of the country. Of course, 
if that be so, the social problem is exceedingly 
simple: Property is robbery, and all that remains 
to be done is to hand over all the wealth to the 
working classes as a great but tardy act of restitu- 
tion. And this is exactly what is demanded in the 
market-places of England to-day by Socialists and 
Independent Labor Party men. If the idea that 
labor is the sole source of value were only an 
academic doctrine, to be found nowhere but in the 
economic treatises of semi-metaphysical German 
gentlemen, it would not much matter, but it is 
bawled out boldly at every street corner, and 
believed, as is natural, by workmen who do not 
reflect and who see what a simple way out of the 
social question it indicates. But a grosser fallacy 
could not be proclaimed. Labor has no power to 
give value, exchange-value, to anything; all it can 
do, and even this it cannot do without the codpera- 
tion of nature, capital and management, is to pro- 
duce goods. The value of those goods arises from 
the wants of the community, and varies with the 
demand and the supply. That there could be no 
wealth without labor is undeniable, at least no 
great wealth, but neither could there be without 
capital and certainly not without business man- 
agement. For the fallacy becomes huger when 
Socialists contend that all wealth arises from man- 
ual labor. Manual labor counts for less and less 
as civilization advances, and mental labor for more 
and more. 

A favorite retort is that machinery is stored 
labor, but it is the brain work in the machine 
which is the core of its value, without which it 
would be mere old iron, and it is the clever organi- 
zation of the machine industry by the brain workers 
which goes farther to produce the wealth of the 
country than all the manual labor put together. 
In denying that labor is the source of all wealth, 
there is no need to be indifferent to the fact that 
labor may not have received its share of the joint- 
product, and that machine industry is full of perils 
to both the workman and the community at large. 











But it is a huge fallacy to set forth as the economic 
charter, in Socialist tracts and manifestoes, that 
labor is the source of all value. True, it is seen 
to be a fallacy by the educated few amongst 
Socialists; but the majority still cling to it, and 
many prominent Socialists are prepared to take the 
field against allcomers in its defense. 

Popular socialism, in its frank moments—when 
it casts discretion to the winds and grows regard- 
less of consequences—fulminates against what it 
calls “the bourgeois family.” It has an idea that 
the family is the greatest hindrance to Socialism. 
It is the home and training ground of individual- 
ism; it is the place where woman is kept in eco- 
nomic dependence and slavery—it must disappear 
in the new state. But this, again, isa fallacy. Not 
that the family has reached its full development, 
or attained to an ideal condition—that it cannot 
do until the relations between men and women are 
ideal, which, of course, is far from being the case. 
There is room, too, for much improvement in the 
matter of freeing the women of the home from lives 
of dullness and drudgery; much more amongst the 
women of the working than of the middle class. 
Woman’s economic dependence is disappearing 
also; but here caution will be needed, otherwise 
there may come neglect of the home and family. 
What, looked at from without, may be regarded as 
economic dependence, is not really so where 
Christian ideals are preserved. The home is one, 
and all alike contribute to its welfare. And this 
shows the fallacy of Socialists who oppose the family, 
as a school of individualism. On the contrary, it is 
the training-ground of the public-minded citizen. 

Like unto the former fallacy is the Socialist con- 
tempt for religion. There are Socialists who are 
religious, but the average Socialist is against relig- 
ion. The trinity of evil to him is the State, the 
family and the church—these three are one, and 
must be destroyed. Religion is much ado about 
nothing. Man has but one life—that is here and 
now upon the earth. Religion is the invention of 
priests and cultivated by the upper classes as a 
moral police force to keep the workman down, and 
as a drug to stupefy him and keep him in love with 
his chains. This is the language of the market- 
place and the Socialist stump orator. He never 
thinks to inquire: Who made the priests? or to ask: 
Whence comes the religious instinct which grows 
stronger and more definite the more civilized man 
grows? He is full of blind fury and will away with 
it. He cannot distinguish between Christianity 
and the church; between the professor and the 
possessor of religion and all the while he is advo- 
cating Utopias which make the greatest possible 
demands upon the qualities which only religion can 
foster, develop and cultivate. He is really cutting 
the ground from beneath his feet. Meanwhile, the 
future society he portrays is one which makes pro- 
vision mainly for man’s material wants, with some 
free libraries thrown in. He will soon find that 
such a society is no refuge for the spirit of man, 
which reaches out after the Infinite. 

Perhaps the worst fallacy entertained by the 
Socialist, from the point of view of his own com- 
fort, is the idea that because he himself is very 
much in evidence—electioneering, pamphleteer- 
ing and speechifying—and because the workmen 
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listen and read, therefore, he is upon the very 
verge of triumph. If he entertains this delusion he 
is doomed to bitter disappointment. 





WOMAN’S WAGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


KATE STEPHENS——-NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Three causes have much to do with the price a 
woman is offered for her work. First is the survival 
of old notions about women’s business incapacity. 
People do not yet think straight and see clear. 
Again, competition is sharp among women. They 
underbid one another. Workers for money that is 
to serve only as pin money can work for less than 
the one who must buy food and shelter and clothes. 
Thirdly, women can, or will, live on less than men. 
That has much to do with holding down their 
wages. The following example will serve to illus- 
trate other reasons. An editor employed the best 
type-writer in Boston. She had been victorious in 
competitive effort. Before she came to him she 
had been employed in a wholesale dry-goods house 
at fifteen dollars a week. In her place the firm took 
a young man, in no wise a better type-writer, and 
paid him twenty-five dollars a week. Now they 
would not purposely waste ten dollars a week. 
Why did they think it economical to pay the man 
more? He was not a dependent relative whom the 
firm was willing to contribute to. They did not 
think a, man to be a better worker merely because 
he was a man—an opinion boards of regents and 
trustees often hold (the school-board of St. Paul 
is the only recorded exception I recall) as reason 
for paying women doing the work of men half what 
they pay men. 

One advantage the man has lies in physical quali- 
ties. Hecan endure more. He gives you the feel- 
ing that he can be more relied upon. The type- 
writing woman was not at hand so regularly. In 
this dry-goods house business had to be done daily. 
They paid ten dollars a week for the certainty of 
having some one always at hand. Now it cannot 
be gainsaid that men are physically the stronger, 
and that women can not be strong so long as they 
live in contravention of nearly every law of nature. 
But history says the Spartan women were strong 
and healthful, and a Spartan type-writing woman 
would, doubtless, have insisted on the twenty-five 
dollars a week. But reasoning about such physical 
disability may be at fault. We all know women 
who do the work of men along with men. They are 
as regular in their business habits as men. And 
such cases are not exceptions. Look at Vassar, 
Smith, and Bryn Mawr, for instance, where edu- 
cated women are employed. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the type-writer’s irregularities were not so 
much a physical inability after all. They were 
rather a deficiency in training. Very few women 
have been taught regularity and method in work. 
It is deemed right to teach it to a boy, but it is 
rarely thought proper or necessary that it should be 
bred in the bone of a girl in the formative period of 
life. The only reason that after such education 
women take the cares and burdens of married life 
so sublimely, and carry them so successfully, is that 
the best part of their nature is touched. 

Now business does not appeal to the noblest in- 
stincts. Nevertheless, teach women method and 
regularity and they will have system in their work— 
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in addition to the care for detail and the alertness 
and quickness which by nature they possess. Some 
women, as I said, have this already. But the world 
is slow to recognize the fact, and that keeps others 
back, because women are by nature and education 
conservative and sensitive to opinion. Then, since 
social conditions are what they are, the new philos- 
ophy confesses us to be in great measure a result 
of our surroundings. “As what he sees is, so have 
his thoughts been,” sings Arnold. It is likely that 
the inattentive type-writer of whom we speak feels 
vaguely the injustice of the world and says: “I can 
get but fifteen dollars a week at the best, so I’ll sew 
to-day. If I could get the wages Brother John 
does—strange I cannot, for I do the same work!— 
I could pay for the making of my dress as he pays 
for his coat.” The fifteen-dollar wages retroact and 
tend to make the girl inefficient. Or a more seri- 
ous cause may interrupt her work. For the home 
life hampers the woman forced into the world. In 
this transition state of domestic conditions—in pass- 
ing from the incapable general household service 
to the skill of specialists—when a member of the 
family is ill, is it John who gives up business and 
watches by the bedside? Is it not Susan, so far as 
you have seen? No one doubts that it should be 
the duty of the one who does it best, and is fitted by 
love of the task and nature to do it best. That is 
oftenest Susan. 7 

Centuries of the habit of self-sacrifice have made 
it seem right for the woman to set aside her personal 
wishes and to subject her forces and time to imme- 
diate circumstances. The sentiment is one of the 
great possessions of our race. But nowadays, when 
custom forces women to mix with the world, to 
scramble in competition with their brothers and 
fathers and husbands, to earn their bread, it is not 
what trade permits loyal subjects. The one who 
practices the virtue goes to the wall. Men who 
employ women do not—you do not, merchants do 
not—pay a woman for the divine virtue. It is not 
“business.” You do not pay her, and, in settling 
accounts you do not pardon her for attention to her 
fever-stricken father or palsied mother rather than 
to your desk and chair. The women, however, 
must keep on. When they are purely bread-win- 
ners they may grow hungry and cold—sometimes, 
too, brothers, fathers and husbands, dependent upon 
them. What help is there? A woman who under- 
takes the unquiet life and endeavors to do work in 
the business world and work in the family as her 
heart and their needs dictate, is apt to fail in both. 
Specialists in nervous diseases in this country and 
in Europe have told me that in undertaking this 
two-fold duty women fail also in health. 

It is, then, primarily the instinct of self-sacrifice 
in women; again, the unmethodical habits in which 
they have been brought up; again, their “little 
health,” as Miss Frances Cobbe calls their lack of 
strength—these, as well as the three I first named, 
are the reasons why men are paid more than women 
when both are engaged to do, and do in truth ac- 
complish, the same work. Paymasters say—pay- 
masters of a great magazine office, for instance, 
where many are employed—that women are apt 
to become mere machines in business; that they 
work mechanically, and never suggest change or 
betterment; that they are idea-less. This doubtless 
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affects their pay. But they are idea-less for two 
apparent reasons. First, each one hopes it is not 
to be her life’s work. Every woman, generally 
speaking, hopes to marry. Nature and convention 
and the social laws at large indicate to her that the 
home life and the married life are her best life. 
Secondly, to rise in the ranks in such offices as I 
have named is not open to her. Incentives to 
energy and originating effort, permanence, and 
probably increased pay, are taken from her. 





SOME CRIMES OF PHILANTHROPY 


LILLIAN W. BETTS THE OUTLOOK 


The consciousness of the brotherhood of man is 
nowhere seen with greater clearness than in the 
efforts made by intelligent men and women of 
wealth to improve the conditions of life among the 
poor. These efforts have taken many forms; the 
most popular is the educational. It has seemed to 
many that if some form of education were estab- 
lished, it could be left to grow from and in harmony 
with its birth. This is natural. Teaching is a pro- 
fession, but, unfortunately, comparatively few who 
engage in it recognize it as a profession. With the 
majority it is a means of earning a living. It is 
entered into in that spirit, and the progress made 
depends, not on the ambition of the teacher to ele- 
vate the profession to rank with the other profes- 
sions, but on the pressure of the authorities to raise 
the “grade.” That teaching to-day does not attract 
to it the finest-endowed minds is because the mass 
of those engaged in it do not value the opportuni- 
ties it gives fer monumental work—work that 
means souls born into a new conception of life and 
of their relation to it. This has kept the standard 
of education low, and the result has been that, with 
the best of intentions, we have established not only 
schools, but systems of education, as charity, as 
part of an organized effort to better the conditions 
of the poor. 

Education and charity have no more relation 
than the spoke of a wagon and the brain of the 
man who is driving the horse. As an _ illustra- 
tion: A church conceives the idea of work among 
the poor. To-day the first step is to establish 
a kindergarten. The matter is usually put into the 
hands of a committee who know how to raise 
money—a knowledge very necessary in a church. 
A few of the committee may have a faint concep- 
tion of what a kindergarten is, but it is a rare 
thing to find a member of a kindergarten com- 
mittee who knows what it should be. Fortunate 
are the children if the kindergartner has had an 
education in addition to her kindergarten training. 
Too often even her kindergarten training has not 
been thorough. She is hired because somebody 
feels sorry for her, or she is cheap, or she will do 
some other work in connection with the mission 
work of the church. The result is that a number of 
children are gathered into a room, seated in kin- 
dergarten chairs and at kindergarten tables; and 
they handle kindergarten materials, and the church 
glories in a kindergarten for poor children, and it 
flourishes as such in the church report. Some 
churches are so ignorant that they are pleased when 
the report states that there are seventy children in 
the kindergarten, and one church in an eastern city 
glories in the fact that it has one hundred and five 
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children in its kindergarten. It employs two kin- 
dergartners, one of them having had one year’s 
training. These kindergartners are supposed to 
find avenues of relief for the housekeepers in the 
church by finding places for them to send all the 
old clothes, furniture and general worn-out debris 
of the year’s wear and tear. 

The standard of knowledge limits each kinder- 
gartner to twenty-five children. Such reports 
should reveal to every member in the church his 
position of ignorance and, if continued, his crimi- 
nal acquiescence. The kindergarten, when in truth 
a kindergarten, increases the years of possible edu- 
cation for the boy and girl whose wage-earning 
must begin at about the age when Christ stood in 
the temple declaring the awakening of His relations 
to life, announcing that He must be about His 
Father’s business. The kindergarten that exists 
to gather poor children off the street does not 
deserve existence; it is a menace, an evil intolerable 
in America. In it children form only habits of dis- 
order and inattention. 

When an organized body with paid officers, hold- 
ing a charter, develops a system of education that 
lowers the moral tone of every family that it pre- 
tends to aid, it is time for the community to rise 
in its might and protest vigorously. For the people 
of this country there is maintained, at public 
expense, public-school systems more or less per- 
fect—unfortunately, most of them are far from per- 
fection. They represent the standards of education 
that prevail in each community. Systems of edu- 
cation established by private effort and from phil- 
anthropic motives should be perfect, not only edu- 
cating the children fortunate enough to gain 
access to the schools, but each school should be 
a model of its kind, an object-lesson to develop and 
educate public sentiment and standards. Do they? 
Take one example in the city of New York—and, 
unfortunately, it represents about forty schools 
supported by misguided people who apply the 
salve of dollars to their conscience and sleep undis- 
turbed by a knowledge of the evil they are main- 
taining. The school is located where the condi- 
tions of life are almost fatal to moral growth. 
The school had on its register in the month of 
October, 1895, four hundred and fifty-one pupils, 
with an average attendance of four hundred and 
twenty-seven. The school building is two old 
family residences, altered with the closest economy. 
The yards are the usual New York back yard; one 
used by the girls, the other by the boys. On the 
back fence some trees have been painted. The 
entrance is into the girls’ kindergarten, for there 
are one hundred and seventy children in the kin- 
dergarten, and, because of the plan of the house, 
the boys are in the parlors of one house, the girls 
in the other. These one hundred and seventy chil- 
dren, placed under the most unnatural conditions, 
were, when visited lately, under the care of three 
kindergartners and one assistant. It was marvelous 
what was accomplished by those girls. All the 
work done in concert was mostly excellently done. 
The songs were well sung, each word clearly pro- 
nounced, and the tune carried without the aid of 
a piano in the girls’ kindergarten. The games were 
intelligently and enthusiastically played. But the 
occupations were a travesty on Froebelism. 
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Think of four people giving out the materials to 
one hundred and seventy children in the length of 
time assigned to the occupations! Nor did the evil 
stop here. The games for half of the children were 
played in a basement—dark, prison-like, and un- 
ventilated—five steps below the level of the street. 
At ten minutes before twelve the tots consigned 
to the cellar for their games crept up the steep, per- 
fectly dark stairs to the kindergarten-room, and 
took their places at the kindergarten-tables. There 
were huge piles of bread with molasses spread so 
thinly as to remind one of the Irishman who an- 
nounced to the waiter in a restaurant who had filled 
his order for plum pudding that the next time he 
ate plum pudding it would be on the top of a don- 
key’s back. “Why?” queried the waiter. “That he 
may carry me to the plums.” The teachers put 
before each child a slice of this bread on the bare 
table, over which the dirty hands and still dirtier 
dress-sleeves of the children had rested and rubbed. 
Over this paltry, inadequate—if the children needed 
food—morsel the little tots bent their heads in their 
hands and thanked the Father for “this food,” “and 
make me a good girl. Amen.” There is just one 
reason for serving food in a school, and that is to 
train the children to refined table manners. There 
is no other reason. If there are children hungry, 
food, warm, nutritious, and in sufficient quantities, 
must be provided at a kitchen supported near the 
school. Feeding the hungry is not the office of 
educators. It requires a different kind of knowl- 
edge, as this instance proves. It were well if this 
were the only one to cite in the city of New York. 
At least half of these children did not touch the 
bread, and one small boy from an upper depart- 
ment carried home seven slices. This food was 
given out at ten minutes of twelve; at twelve the 
children left to go home for their dinners. 

If systems or institutions for the education of 
American children are to be maintained at the ex- 
pense of private citizens or corporations, there is 
one legitimate reason, and only one. Not that 
children living at a certain stratum in the social 
scale shall be separated from other children living 
under like conditions; ticketed, exhibited, as legiti- 
mate objects for wealth to salve its conscience on, 
suitable residuary legatees for old clothes, mended 
toys, and spasmodic anniversary balancing of ac- 
counts with heaven. The legitimate end of schools 
sO maintained is perfection in the system which 
represents the best thought of specialists, in the 
buildings which represent the best knowledge of 
architects, engineers and artists. Such schools are 
justified in their existence when they are main- 
tained, not primarily for the education of the chil- 
dren, but for the education of the citizen, that he 
may see what can be accomplished, that his stand- 
ard may be raised, and his ambition aroused to 
secure for every child born in the land the best the 
world of educators has accumulated. When schools 
maintained under a private corporation deriving a 
large income from the taxation of citizens main- 
tain some of the most crying evils of a poor public- 
school system, plus the evils of indiscriminate 
giving, it is time for the people of the country to 
recognize the extent of the dangers which exist, and 
which are possible because of their criminal igno- 
rance and indifference. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: 


FIBRES 


OF 


THE FUTURE * 


By RENE BACHE 





The Government is making great efforts to create 
a popular interest in American fibres. Of such 
materials in the raw the United States imports 
$50,000,000 annually, though it is reckoned that one- 
half of that quantity could be produced in this coun- 
try just as well. The other half is derived from 
vegetable species which could not be cultivated 
profitably here, climate and soil being unsuitable. 
Seeing immense profits ahead, inventors and capital- 
ists are turning their attention to the making of 
machinery for obtaining fibres from various plants, 
which the farmers will supply as soon as manufac- 
turers demand them. Meanwhile Uncle Sam is 
circulating information far and wide on the subject, 
telling what kinds of leaves and stalks will yield the 
most suitable stuff for cordage, twine and all sorts of 
textile fabrics. 

The Fibre Bureau at Washington, under the 
direction of expert Charles Richards Dodge, has 
great hopes of the pineapple as a fibre producer in 
this country. In Florida the fruit is grown on a 
large scale, but the leaves are thrown away—thou- 
sands of tons of them annually. It is a frightful 
waste, for they can be made to yield one of the most 
valuable fibres known. In India pineapple fibre is 
woven into the most delicate of all vegetable fabrics 
—the celebrated “pina.” The latter looks like gos- 
samer, and is so light that it will almost float in the 
air when tossed up. For making it the fibres are 
laboriously separated by hand, the ends being glued 
together so as to make a continuous thread. They 
can be spun like flax. At the same time they are 
wonderfully strong, and there is record of an inch 
rope formed of them that stood a strain of 5,700 
pounds before breaking. The pineapple, by the 
way, is believed to have been originally a native of 
the Brazils, from whence it was carried all over the 
world. > 

The cultivation of another plant—namely, sisal 
hemp—for the fibre yielded by its leaves is already 
promising to develop into a great industry in 
Florida. Every year we import from Yucatan 
$5,000,000 worth of this kind of fibre, which can be 
produced just as well and of better quality in the 
peninsular State, south of the frost line. The sisal 
grows readily in the poorest and rockiest soil, which 
cannot be farmed profitably for anything else. 
Apart from its commercial value it is one of the most 
interesting plants in the world. It is a brush of 
huge green bayonet-shaped leaves. When about 
six years old it sends up from its middle with great 
rapidity a stalk or mast twenty-five feet high and 
three inches in diameter. From the upper half of 
this stalk small branches grow out, each branch 
bearing tulip-shaped blossoms. The flowers do not 
smell pleasantly, their odor being described as 
resembling the bouquet of a mouse in an advanced 
stage of decomposition under the floor. 

Presently the blossoms wither, the petals drop 
off and in their place leaves appear. Within a few 
days, where each flower was, a complete little sisal 
plant has developed, attached to an extremity of the 
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parent stem. When mature it drops to the ground, 
and, if it manages to come in contact with the 
mother earth, proceeds to take root and become a 
growth like its progenitor. This method of repro- 
duction is found in no plant save the sisal and a few 
of its near relatives. As many as one thousand 
small plants may be gathered from a single stalk as 
they ripen. They are remarkably tenacious of life 
and will retain their vitality for months out of the 
ground. Plantations of sisal practically take care 
of themselves. The fibre yielded by the leaves is 
superb material for cordage, binding twine and 
other purposes. There is an allied species which 
looks so much like the sisal as to be easily mistaken 
for it. It is called the “false sisal.” Speculators 
more ingenious than honest have sold large num- 
bers of the false plants to growers in Florida. They 
are utterly valueless. 

What are known as “leaf fibres,” like sisal and 
pineapple, are the bones of the leaves, so to speak, 
which support and keep in shape the fleshy vegetable 
structure. To obtain the fibre the leaves are usually 
crushed, beaten and washed in water, thus separating 
the pulpy parts and leaving the skeletal system. 
The skeletal parts of the leaves of many plants serve 
for weaving into fabrics. Some of the most beauti- 
ful lace in the world, called Fayal lace, is made in the 
Azores from the fibres of the leaves of the bitter 
aloe, which is allied to the century plant. It is 
manufactured by women, and such a high order of 
skill is required to produce it that only about twenty- 
five persons on the islands are able to make it, 
having practised the art from childhood. It fetches 
an enormous price in Paris. Other commercial 
fibres, like ramie, are obtained from plant stalks. 
The fibre known as cotton is an envelope which 
Nature provides for the protection of the seed. By 
cultivation the quaitity of it contained in each seed- 
boll is greatly increased. 

Ramie is the most remarkable of the new fibre- 
producing plants. Its cultivation is likely to 
become eventually one of the foremost agricultural 
industries of the United States. All that is required 
to bring this about is a satisfactory machine for 
separating the fibre economically. No contrivance 
that will accomplish this cheaply has as yet been 
devised. Consequently the stuff is nowhere pro- 
duced on a commercial basis at present except in 
Japan, where labor is procurable for next to nothing. 
The Japanese separate the fibre by hand and dry it 
on the roofs of their houses. One man can thus 
prepare two poundsaday. The fibre is worth eight 
and one half cents a pound here; but the supply is so 
limited that no manufacturer could buy enough of 
it to go into business with. In France millions of 
dollars have been spent in efforts to render ramie 
available for the many purposes to which it is 
adapted. It can be raised in unlimited quantities 
at small expense, but the difficulty of separating the 
fibre is an obstacle yet to be surmounted. It has 
long been cultivated in parts of the East Indies to 
supply fibre for fish-nets and cloths, and in China 
and Japan textiles of great beauty are made from it. 
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The plant belongs to the nettle family, and is 
sometimes called the “stingless nettle.” It is also 
known as China grass, having been cultivated in 
that country from time immemorial. The fibre is 
in the bark of the stalk, which has a pithy centre. 
It is very beautiful, light, strong as silk, and will not 
mildew. From it all sorts of exquisite fabrics are 
made, counterfeiting silk and the finest linen, as well 
as laces for curtains, muslin dress goods, plushes 
and handsome and serviceable carpets. It has been 
suggested as a future material for yacht sails, on 
account of its lightness and strength. Ramie 
thrives in the Gulf States and California. One acre 
of it a year old will produce 27,000 pounds of 
stripped stalks ready for machine. A firm in Salem, 
Mass., has devised a plan for reducing the fibrous 
parts of the plant to a wool-like substance, from 
which nice yarns for certain classes of manufacture 
are produced. For the sake of encouraging 
farmers to cultivate it California has offered a 
bounty on this fibre. 

It is thought that flax might be raised with profit 
by American farmers. Up to forty years ago it was 
grown all over the United States—chiefly by coun- 
try people for their own use, to be spun or woven in 
the household. In some parts of the South a little 
linen is still made on primitive looms. This domes- 
tic manufacture was discontinued, chiefly owing to 
the invention of the cotton gin, which so cheapened 
cotton that the latter was substituted for flax. 
There are a few mills in this country which make 
coarse goods like crash toweling and cordage out of 
flax fibre, getting most of their raw materia: from 
Canada and Russia. Over 1,000,000 acres of flax 
are grown in this country for seed alone, the fibre 
being wasted. The fibre from plants cultivated for 
this purpose is coarse, because the seed is sown 
thinly. The more seed sown to the acre the finer 
the straw and the better the fibre. 

The cultivation of flax in Europe and the spin- 
ning and weaving by primitive looms of fine linen 
would seem to antedate history. As far back as the 
Stone Age the inhabitants of Switzerland and Lom- 
bardy, living in huts and feeding on roots and 
acorns, were familiar in a crude way with this indus- 
try. Historical memoirs prove that the ancient 
Hindoos and Egyptians produced flax, the former 
for its seed, the latter, about 5,000 years ago, for its 
thread. The old Egyptian linen was very fine and 
beautiful. The use of fibres by American aborigi- 
nes goes so far back into the past there are no 
records to show when their employment began. 
Among the Aztecs fibres from palm leaves and vari- 
ous species of agaves were woven into cloths, 
cords, ropes and mats in prehistoric times. 

Many of the fibres used in various parts of the 
world are derived from curious sources. From the 
seed-pods of the Calotropis gigantea the natives of 
Java obtain a silky stuff like cotton, resembling flax 
and very strong. It is called “hakok.” They pre- 
pare it with their hands and feet, and from it manu- 
facture bow-strings and traps for tigers. A good 
deal of it is exported to Holland for upholstery 
material. The Mexicans make a species of silk cot- 
ton, twisted in soft yarn, into candle-wicks. This 
sort of wick leaves no ash, its combustion being per- 
fect. Having no felting property, the fibre cannot 
be spun. The same people make cordage and 
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cigarette wrappers out of the inner bark of certain 
trees. 

From Algeria comes a “vegetable hair,” which 
looks much like horse hair. It is obtained from the 
leaves of a palmetto similar to the scrub palmetto 
which grows wild all over Florida and Georgia. In 
those States the production of this kind of fibre may 
become an industry some day. It is good for stuff- 
ing mattresses and furniture. The famous esparto 
grass is derived from the same part of Africa. It 
yields a fibre that is most importantly useful for 
paper-making, though also employed for baskets, 
Spanish shepherds 
weave it so closely that vessels made of it will hold 
liquids. Probably it would not be practicable to 
cultivate the esparto grass in this country, because 
the labor of harvesting it is too great. It grows in 
tufts and has to be plucked up. Free-born Ameri- 
cans will not bend their backs unless they are hand- 
somely paid for it. 

Useful fibres obtained from palms are of endless 
variety. Among them is the well-known “coir,” 
from which cocoa matting is made. This is taken 
from the husk of the cocoanut, and is shipped to 
market twisted in long ropes. The industry of pre- 
paring it is of great importance in Ceylon. For- 
merly it was separated by burying the husks for 
many months in pits, where they were subjected to 
rotting by sea water. Many fibres used for 
brushes come from palms. One kind, from Ceylon, 
is called “‘kittool.” It is from the leaves, the fleshy 
parts of which are rotted away by the rains, so that 
the stout fibres forming the leaf skeletons hang 
down in bunches and are easily cut off. They are 
The 


utilized for making ropes for tying elephants. 
same tree produces palm wine, sugar and a kind of 
sago, from which the natives prepare a dish resem- 
bling oatmeal. 

The brushes of the street-sweeping machines 
used in London and Paris are made from a palm 
fibre resembling kittool, only coarser, and obtained 


in the same way. This species furnishes material 
for bridges in some parts of South America. An 
important commercial fibre from South America is 
got from the roots of a kind of grass. It is largely 
used for brooms. The Mexican natives make a 
superb fibre fram the century plant. Being very 
elastic, it has been recommended for hawsers, which 
would not be nearly so likely to snap as the ordinary 
Manilla hemp. The “ixtle,” or “tempico,” of 
Mexico, is allied to the century plant and affords a 
fibre which is imported in considerable quantities 
into this country for use instead of bristles for 
brushes. The finest quality brings $500 a ton. 
This plant grows wild on arid tablelands, where no 
other living thing can find moisture enough to sus- 
tain existence. 

Manilla hemp is a variety of the banana. Spanish 
moss, which hangs in festoons from trees in the 
South, belongs to the same order as the pineapple, 
oddly enough. It is an air-plant, but not a parasite, 
as is commonly supposed. One reason for the mis- 
conception in this regard is that it is most luxuriant 
on dead trees, because its own growth is not inter- 
fered with by foliage. It is utilized as a commercial 
fibre, being treated in masses with chemicals, which 
rot off its outer covering or bark. After drying, it 
looks like horse hair, and is called “vegetable hair.” 
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POLITICAL AMERICANISMS: THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY* 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM S. WALSH 





Mending His Fences—In American political 
slang, this is a euphemism for secret wire-pulling. 
The origin of the phrase is said to be as follows: 
Immediately prior to the meeting of the Republican 
National Convention in 1880, John Sherman, 
known to be an aspirant for Presidential honors, 
withdrew from the Senate-house to the seclusion 
of his farm at Mansfield, Ohio. It was generally 
believed that in this retirement he was maturing 
plans and secretly organizing movements to bring 
about his nomination. One day, while in a field 
with his brother-in-law, Colonel Moulton, engaged 
in replacing some rails in a fence, a reporter found 
him, and sought some ‘political news by inquir- 
ing what Sherman was doing. Colonel Moulton 
avoided the necessity of a direct answer to so 
pointed a question by exclaiming, “Why, you can 
see for yourself; he’s mending his fences.” 


To Throw Mud—tThis, in American political 
slang, is to bespatter an adversary with abuse or 
calumny. A mud slinger is one who deals in this 
sort of warfare. Archbishop Whately’s saying, 
“If you only throw dirt enough, some of it is sure 
to stick,” is frequently quoted in America with 
“mud” substituted for “dirt.” Beaumarchais, in 
The Barber of Seville, says, “Calomniez, calomniez, 
il en reste toujours quelque chose” (Calumniate, 
calumniate, something will always remain behind). 
Both expressions are avatars of the phrase used by 
Bacon in De Augment. Scient., section 8, 2, “Audac- 
ter, calumniare, semper, aliquid hzret” (Calumni- 
ate boldly, some of it will always remain). But 
Bacon may only have been quoting a familiar say- 
ing, for the identical words are found in Manlius’s 
Collectanea (1563) and Kaspar Peucer’s Historia 
Carcerum (1605), both quotations relating to one 
Midias (Medius?), a well-known calumniator, who 
was fond of quoting the saw. 


Blocks of Five—A phrase that became famous in 
American politics during the Harrison-Cleveland 
Presidential campaign (1888). The Democratic 
managers made wide circulation of a letter alleged 
to have been written by Colonel W. W. Dudley, 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee. 
Its most salient feature was a recommendation to 
secure “floaters in blocks of five.” This was con- 
strued to mean the purchase of voters at wholesale 
rates. Colonel Dudley denied the letter, and insti- 
tuted suits for libel, which were abandoned after the 
election. 


Bloody Shirt—In American political slang, the 
phrase “to wave the bloody shirt,” sometimes 
euphemized into “the ensanguined garment,” means 
to keep up the sectional issues of the civil war by 
appeals to prejudice and passion. A probable 
origin of the phrase may be found in a Corsican 
custom nearly, if not quite, obsolete. In the days 
of the fierce vendette—the feuds which divided Cor- 


*A selected reading from Handy Book of Literary Curiosi- 
ties. By William S. Walsh. This book is an invaluable 
treasure-house of literary material, but slightly represented 
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sican family from family—bloodshed was a common 
occurrence. Before the burial of a murdered man, 
the gridata was celebrated. This word, which liter- 
ally means a crying aloud, may be translated a 
“wake.” The body of the victim was laid upon a 
plank; his useless firearms were placed near his 
hand, and his blood-stained shirt was hung above 
his head. Around the rude bier sat a circle of 
women, wrapped in their black mantles, who rocked 
themselves to and fro with strange wailings. The 
men, relatives and friends of the murdered man, 
fully armed, stood around the room, mad with thirst 
for revenge. Then one of the women—the wife 
or mother or sister of the dead man-—with a sharp 
scream would snatch the bloody shirt, and, waving 
it aloft, begin the vocero—the lamentation. This 
rhythmic discourse was made up of alternate expres- 
sions of love for the dead and hatred of his enemies; 
and its startling images and tremendous curses 
were echoed in the faces and mutterings of the 
armed mourners. It was by a not unnatural transi- 
tion that the phrase “bloody shirt” became applied 
to demagogical utterances concerning the Rebellion. 


Plumed Knight—This sobriquet of James G. 
Blaine was first applied to him by Colonel Robert 
G. Ingersoll in the speech nominating Mr. Blaine 
as the candidate for President at the Republican 
Convention of 1876: “Like an armed warrior, like 
a plumed knight, James G. Blaine marched down 
the halls of the American Congress and threw his 
shining lance full and fair against the brazen fore- 
head of every defamer of this country and maligner 
of its honor.” But the phrase was not original. 
Nor was Ingersoll the first to apply it to a Presiden- 
tial candidate. Inthe Works of William H. Seward, 
vol. iv., p. 682, there is a quotation from John A. 
Andrew’s speech at the Chicago convention in 
1860, in nominating Lincoln, in which he said of 
Seward that “in the thickest and the hottest of every 
battle there would be the white plume of the gallant 
leader of New York.” 


Bar’l—This slangy abbreviation of the word 
barrel, means a barrel of money. In the spring 
of 1876, when the Democratic party was selecting 
its delegates to the National Convention which sub- 
sequently nominated Samuel J. Tilden for the Presi- 
dency, the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis alluded to 
that gentleman as the candidate with a bar’l, mean- 
ing that he was able and willing to spend large sums 
to influence his election. The phrase was caught 
up all over the country, and bar’l became synony- 
mous with wealth in the case of a political candidate. 


Gerrymander—In American political slang, an 
arbitrary arrangement of the political subdivisions 
of the State, in disregard of the natural or proper 
boundaries as indicated by geography or position, 
so made as to give one party an unfair advantage 
over the other. The origin of the term is as fol- 
lows: In 1811 Elbridge Gerry was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts by the Democrats. Both legis- 
lative houses also were Democratic, though by no 
great majority. To retain their hold in the future 














and to control the election of United States Sen- 
ators, the party in power proceeded to rearrange 
the representative districts, in order that a large 
number of Federal votes might be thrown together 
in one or two districts, leaving the other districts 
controlled by a safe majority of Democratic votes. 
This act was officially “approved” by the Governor, 
though it is now known that he had opposed it at 
the start, and he naturally shared the odium of its 
passage. In Essex County the redistricting was 
especially absurd. Benjamin Russell, editor of the 
Columbian Continental, a Federalist paper pub- 
lished in Boston, hung on his office wall a map of 
that county as rearranged. Gilbert Stuart, the 
painter, remarked that the map looked like some 
monstrous animal. Adding a few rapid strokes 
with his pencil, he said, “That will do for a sala- 
mander.” “A salamander!” said Russell; “call it 
a gerrymander.” Thus the word was born, and it 
was immediately adopted as a Federal war-cry. 
The map caricature was scattered broadcast as a 
campaign document. But in spite of the indigna- 
tion aroused, in spite of the fact that in the next 
State election the Federalists cast two-thirds of all 
the votes cast, the gerrymander had been so success- 
ful that the Democrats retained a majority in both 
houses. 


Log-rolling—An American slang expression for 
mutual assistance rendered by persons in power to 
the detriment of the general public. The English 
“You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours,” and 
the Scotch “Caw me, caw thee,” are approximate 
equivalents. In its original sense log-rolling is a 
sort of mutual-help festival akin to the quilting-bees 
and husking-bees. When a backwoodsman cuts 
down trees his neighbors help him to roll them 
away, and in return he helps them with their trees. 
The phrase was first applied as a slang metaphor to 
politics. A and B, for example, Congressmen or 
Assemblymen, each has a bill to pass. Each agrees 
to support and vote for the other’s bill. They are 
log-rolling for each other. Furthermore, neither, 
we will suppose, has any interest or belief in either 
bill, but wishes to gain the help of the promoters for 
some scheme of his own. He and the promoters 
are log-rolling for each other. 


Mugwump—A corruption of the Algonquin 
Mugquomp, meaning “great man,” “leader,” 
“chief,” an American nickname applied to the in- 
dependent voters and thinkers who hold themselves 
superior to party trammels. An alternative sobri- 
quet is furnished by the compound dude-and-phari- 
see. The word Mugwump made its first literary 
appearance in John Eliot’s translation of the Bible 
into Indian (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1661). It 
may be found there several times in Genesis xxxvi., 
where the English word, a very silly one, is duke, 
and the Hebrew alhiph, a “leader.” There is an 
apocryphal story, invented probably by some anti- 
Mugwump, that a Jesuit minister, translating the 
New Testament, and being at a loss for a rendering 
of “not to think more highly of himself than he 
ought to think,” referred to an Indian convert. 
“Oh,” promptly returned the Indian, “that’s Mug- 
quomp.” ‘The term lingered in New England and 
portions of the West after the Indians had melted 
away, and became colloquial for a man of conse- 
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quence, or, rather, one who deemed himself so. In 
this sense it occasionally crept into print. Thus, 
in 1840, during the Tippecanoe campaign, the Great 
Western, of Lake County, Indiana, edited by Solon 
Robinson, said, “Then the great Mugwump was 
delivered of a speech which the faithful loudly ap- 
plauded.” In 1865, Hiram Atkins, of the Argus 
and Patriot, Montpelier, Vermont, spoke of “Uncle 
Nat Eaton, formerly of Calais, but now Mugwump 
No. 2, of Middlesex.” In 1872, Henry F. Keenan, 
of the Indianapolis Sentinel, used the word in a 
head-line, and in 1884 the New York Sun did the 
same, applying it to one D. O. Bradley, of Tarry- 
town. But it was not till the Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign that Mugwump in its present acceptation 
passed into current speech. James G. Blaine was 
nominated for the Presidency by the Republican 
convention of June 6, 1884. A strong opposition 
at once developed itself in the party, and the very 
next day an “Independent Republican” movement 
originated at a meeting in Boston, which was 
promptly taken up in New York and elsewhere. 
The supporters of the regular nomination com- 
plained that these Independents set themselves up 
as the superiors of their former associates, and when, 
on June 15, the New York Sun characterized them 
as Mugwumps, the term was gleefully caught up 
and adopted, and has ever since characterized the 
men and the methods of the Independent move- 
ment. General Horace Porter’s definition, “A 
Mugwump is a person educated above his intel- 
lect,” is in great vogue among anti-Mugwumps. 


Platform—In American politics, this means a 
declaration of party principles. The phrase has 
been imported into England. But though it comes 
as an importation, it is really a revival of the use of 
the word that was common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries both as a verb and as a noun. 
Thus, Milton, in his Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, says that some “do not think it for the ease 
of their inconsequent opinions to grant that church 
discipline is platformed in the Bible, but that it is left 
to the discretion of men.” In Lyly’s Alexander 
and Campaspe, act v., scene 4, Apelles is asked, 
“What piece of work have you now in hand?” to 
which he replies, “None in hand, if it like your 
Majestie, but I am devising a platforme in my 
head.” And in the Discovery of the New World, 
quoted by Nares, “To procure himself a pardon, 
went and discovered the whole platforme of the con- 
spiracie.” A very early example occurs in the fol- 
lowing title of a tract in the library of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge: “A Survey of the pretended 
Holy Discipline, faithfully gathered by way of 
Historical Narration out of the Works and Writ- 
ings of the principal Favourers of that Platforme, 
4to, London, 1593.” The subdivisions of a plat- 
form are called its planks, and the metaphor is 
sometimes even run to death by giving the name of 
splinters to the subdivision of “planks.” 


Influence—In American current phrase, to have 
political influence is to have power to secure ap- 
pointment to public office, or by hugger-mugger to 
be able to secure favors from legislative and other 
public functionaries and from organized political 
parties. The ward-boss, in the words of his heelers, 
has “influence.” 
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MODERN MEDICINE, 





SURGERY AND SANITATION 





WONDERS OF THE GASTRODIAPHANE 


BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 





POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 

The desire to utilize sight in the diagnosis of 
disease of the stomach existed long ago and led to 
the invention of Mikulicz’s gastroscope. Thus far 
this instrument has never come into practical use 
because it consists of a metal tube which is trouble- 
some and painful to insert. An inflexible tube 
would be necessary under all circumstances in 
order that its lumen or calibre might not change in 
size or direction and thus interfere with sight. 

Still later attempts were made by distinguished 
surgeons to introduce an Edison lamp as well as a 
very minute camera obscura into the stomach 
through the medium of a soft rubber tube. By sud- 
denly closing the current an instantaneous photo- 
graph could be created. But technical difficulties 
have thus far prevented the realization of this plan. 
In 1892 T. Heryng and R. Richmann made public 
an apparatus consisting of a lamp introduced by a 
tube into the stomach and cooled by filling the 
stomach with water before its introduction. But 
this apparatus was also found to possess defects and 
was rejected as unfeasible. 

The plan proposed by Voltolini for the trans- 
illumination of the larynx led Dr. Max Einhorn to 
the invention of his gastrodiaphane, which seems to 
have fully solved the problem of illuminating the 
stomach so profoundly that any diseased condition 
appears through the abdominal walls and is patent 
to the eye of the trained observer. 

This gastrodiaphane is nothing more or less than 
a small electric lamp having a power of from eight 
to twelve volts, and composed of a metallic or car- 
bon electrode inclosed in a small, perforated capsule 
of hard rubber. Attached to this is a soft rubber 
tube containing the conductive wires, which are 
incased in silk. The electricity is derived from a 
simple storage battery, the circuit of which has been 
broken by a wire rheostat of a known resistance. 

The method of employing this instrument is as 
follows: The patient, standing or sitting in a dark- 
ened room, is requested to drink one or two glasses 
of cold water. The electric capsule, which is not 
as large as a small-sized olive, is lubricated with 
glycerol, and can then be swallowed without any 
difficulty. When the current is turned on, it is dif- 
fused throughout the water contained in the 
stomach, and the outline of that organ may then be 
traced through the anterior abdominal wall as a 
translucent reddish zone. 

By this procedure, pathological states of the 
stomach, such as tumors or thickening of its front 
wall, excessive dilation or a downward displace- 
ment, may be recognized as darkened, enlarged and 
displaced areas, respectively, and an appropriate 
course of treatment instituted. 

Professor Howard A. Kelly has adopted a similar 
aid in exploring the abdominal cavity after an 
incision is made through its walls. He employs a 
portable drop-light, consisting of a sixteen candle- 
power lamp attached to a short wooden handle, and 


connected with the source of supply by insulated 


wire cords. By means of such a light held in the 


hand and reflected according to the will in any 
direction, every accessible portion of the abdominal 
and pelvic centre appears with vivid distinctness, 
and the smallest oozing vessels can be picked up, 
and torn surfaces accurately united by delicate 
sutures under direct inspection. 





DISCOVERY AND USE OF QUININE 
WHAT THE DRUG HAS ACCOMPLISHED—THE INDEPENDENT 


In a company of prominent physicians each was 
asked to write the six remedies that he would take 
on board ship for a voyage round the world, if his 
life were to depend on the number who should 
return alive. The first entry was “opium,” unani- 
mously indorsed. At the second entry the vote was 
a tie between “mercury” and “quinine,” and now 
that bichloride of mercury has been found to be the 
most efficient of microbe killers, probably that 
would have second place unanimously, and the 
third would unhesitatingly be given to the various 
extracts of the bark of the several varieties of the 
cinchona, of which the most familiar is quinine, a 
name derived from that used by the Peruvian 
Indians, who call the trees kina. The generic name 
was given in memory of the countess of Cinchon, 
who was the wife of the Spanish viceroy. She had 
been cured of a fever by it in 1638. The Jesuits— 
missionaries in Peru—were said to see its merits, and 
carried the wonderful bark to Rome, distributing it 
where needed; thus it gained the name of Jesuit’s 
bark, and, coming from a non-professional source, 
was coldly received by the generality of “regular” 
physicians, though here and there an empiric used 
it with great benefit to his patients; and its name 
excited so much prejudice in Protestant minds that 
many of them refused to avail themselves of it. But 
Sir Robert Talbor gained fame and fortune in 
France by using it for intermittents, and in 1679 
Louis XIV purchased the secret of him and made it 
a free gift to his people. Soon after Morton and 
Sydenham—the most eminent physicians of the day 
in England—used it with success. When it became 
an important item of Peruvian export the country 
tried to conceal the fact that the tree was also grow- 
ing in New Grenada. The old-fashioned method of 
administration was by macerating the “quills” of 
bark in wine and the great tonic in the early part 
of this century was “bark and wine,” and as in these 
later day’ it has been demonstrated to be directly 
fatal to the bacillus malaria, we can easily under- 
stand what a boon it was to the “settlers” in the 
undrained and “fever-and-ague” regions of this 
country when new. At last, by the advance of 
chemical skill, the secret of extracting its alkaloids 
was found, and of these no less than thirteen are 
known and used, and some of them produce a valu- 
able medicine at a less cost than quinine itself. 

So great was the demand for it, and so wasteful 
the method of gathering it, that it was easy to see 
that the original sources of supply would be ex- 
hausted, and attempts were made to transplant the 
trees to regions where similar climatic and topo- 
graphical conditions gave promise of success. 
Some of these early attempts failed, but in 1854 the 


Dutch government undertook to raise the trees in 
the island of Java, and now they have most prosper- 
ous plantations, but the most extensive and success- 
ful of what may be called intelligently conducted 
plantations are to be found on the slopes of the 
Himalayas and in. British Burmah. In South 
America the bark is obtained by first stripping the 
trunk, then felling the tree, but under English 
botanists in India a way is found of partially strip- 
ping the trunk and then surrounding it with moss, 
causing fresh bark to be produced. The botanists 
have even found a way of making the bark fuller of 
the desirable alkaloids. We rejoice that such a 
precious boon to malaria-afflicted mankind has been 
brought under the sway of intelligent men, but we 
do not forget that it came from South America. It 
was the want of quinine that sent mourning into 
many French homes, and the letters giving the story 
of malarial swamps and fever-stricken soldiers of 
Madagascar is most gruesome reading, and it is said 
that the Spanish general in Cuba cries out for hun- 
dreds of pounds of quinine, rather than more shot 
and shell. In one sense Germany may be said to be 
the modern medicine purveyor of the world. It was 
her chemists and doctors in the last century who 
demonstrated the value of the minerals mercury, 
arsenic, antimony and sulphur, and now they have 
planned a systematic attack on the vegetable king- 
dom. The Berlin Pharmaceutical Society has 
established a central office for extending the world’s 
knowledge of poisonous and healing plants, and they 
expect to receive reports from all parts of the world 
on the “botanic, chemic and pharmacological dis- 
coveries in plants of a healing or poisonous nature.” 





CLAIMS FOR A NEW CONSUMPTION CURE 
SEATTLE POST—-INTELLIGENCER 





DR. EDSON’S DISCOVERY 


So many new and novel methods for fighting 
disease have been announced within the last few 
years that the discovery of some new form of treat- 
ment for a ravaging malady does not fill the world 
with that astonishment which would have followed 
successful experiments fifty years ago. Cure-alls 
have been proclaimed with such frequency of late, 
and in so many instances have failed to accomplish 
what was expected of them by the non-professional 
class, that any new announcement, no matter how 
startling, is looked upon with some little suspicion 
until the efficacy of the new treatment is thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

Pasteur startled the world with his discovery 
for treating rabies, and while his researches have 
proved of value, it can hardly be said that in its 
present stage of development it is an unqualified 
success. Dr. Koch’s lymph was heralded with 
even a greater degree of confidence. The Koch 
remedy was given a very thorough trial before the 
eminent German felt justified in offering it to the 
world. When it was announced, physicians of 
prominence accepted it as a remedy, the efficacy of 
which could hardly be questioned, and yet it has 
proved to be disappointing. Koch’s discoveries, 
while they may not have been of great value for 
practical application in arresting disease, have been 
fruitful in that his theories have been established, 
on which further successful scientific experiments 
shave been made. The antitoxine cure for diph- 
theria has followed as a natural outcome from the 
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Koch discoveries, and the favorable results which 
have attended its use have excited much attention 
everywhere. 

Recently there have been a number of tests of the 
electrical shock remedy of that youfg scientific 
wonder, Tesla. And perhaps of more importance 
is the consumption cure discovered and tried by 
Dr. Cyrus Edson of New York. This new remedy 
is attracting wide attention, especially as Dr. Ed- 
son has apparently associated with himself physi- 
cians of reputation for the purpose of giving the 
new discovery a trial, not through mercenary con- 
siderations, but that the people of his profession 
may be benefited. Ifali z»«t is claimed for the new 
cure is warranted, it will certainly overshadow all 
other modern medical discoveries. Consumption 
is rightfully entitled to the place of chief scourge of 
humanity in this country. It has baffled the science 
of the world, and any method of treatment which 
may tend to abate the ravages of the disease will 
certainly be hailed as a crowning triumph for the 
medical profession. 

Dr. Edson calls his method a “rational treat- 
ment” of consumption. It consists in an effort to 
make use of the germicidal properties possessed by 
carbolic acid. He noticed, he says, that the pro- 
portion of phenol, or carbolic acid, in the blood 
increased greatly in the case of disease. This led 
him to think that phenol “was selected by nature 
for the cure of some, at least, if not all, of the so- 
called germ diseases.” Yet the fact stared him in 
the face that an injection of any known solution of 
phenol in effective dosage caused poisonous symp- 
toms. But he argued that if nature herself provides 
phenol during disease, then it cannot be possible she 
will not tolerate the administration of the agent in 
some form, and he set out to find what this form 
might be. After many months of experimental 
work in the laboratory, a preparation was produced 
which seemed to meet the conditions. He gave it 
the name of aseptolin, and this is what he proposes 
to use in the new treatment of consumption. 

The preparation consists of 97.2411 parts of 
water, 2.7401 parts of phenol and .0188 of a new 
composition called pilocarpine-phenyl-hydroxide, 
which in turn consists of 46.08 parts of phenol and 
53-92 of pilocarpine. The solution is described as a 
colorless fluid, strongly refracting light, having the 
odor and taste of phenol. Injected under the skin, 
it causes a sharp, burning pain, not so severe as that 
following an injection of bichloride of mercury in 
solution. In the great majority of cases the injec- 
tion is not followed by any local irritation. Dr. 
Edson says that the effect of the solution when 
injected into the organism of a patient suffering 
from disease caused by active germ infection is to 
directly inhibit bacterial development, and conse- 
quently to diminish the production of poisonous 
bacterial products. Its beneficial effects are so 
quick and positive, in the great majority of cases, as 
to convince any one who uses it of the correctness 
of this conclusion. 

The new fluid is in the hands of about fifty physi- 
cians throughout the country. Dr. Edson gives 
this summary of the results up to date: “The 
total number of cases that have been and are being 
treated with this fluid which have been reported to 
me up to date, is 216. Of these, improvement is 
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reported in 212 cases and no improvement in four 
cases. Of the improved cases, twenty-three have 
been discharged cured; sixty-six will, in the opinion 
of the attending physician, be discharged cured, 
and in ninetf-one cases, while improvement is noted, 
no definite prognosis can be made yet. In thirty- 
two cases the improvement was only temporary. 
Of those in which no improvement has been noted, 
one has died.” 





THE NATURAL POSITION DURING SLEEP 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF REST——NEW YORK EVENING SUN 


Sometimes I wonder why our learned scientists 
have not paid more attention to the positions which 
persons, young and old, are prone to assume during 
sleep. It seems to me that the phenomena really 
offer a fruitful field of study, for I have come to the 
conclusion that there is an important physiological 
meaning or significance in the different sleeping 
positions. The natural attitude adopted by young 
children, when free to do as they please with their 
bodies and limbs, is interesting. You have seen, of 
course, chickens asleep on the roost. You may 
have noticed them, also, with the head under the 
wing and the legs drawn up close to the body. 
Now, that is exactly the position of the chick in the 
egg. Similar conditions may be noted among the 
four-legged animals. Puppies and kittens lie curled 
up during sleep, just as they did before birth. 

Now, what is the natural position of babies during 
sleep? You will find in nine cases out of ten that 
young children, when old enough to control their 
limbs and unfettered by clothing or cover, draw 
up their legs and bend their heads over in their 
arms. They simply resume the position they occu- 
pied in embryonic life. Of course, the trouble is 
in too many cases that our children are not allowed 
to sleep according to their natural inclinations, and 
mothers and nurses interfere with the position most 
convenient for them. So, too, Indian babies are 
seldom allowed to sleep in the position they like best. 


The squaw bundles the little one into a motionless 


thing, and often straps the child tightly to a board. 
But if you will observe how babies sleep in warm 
climates, where they are not bothered with much 
clothing, you will find them sleeping in the natural 
position I have described. Whether they sleep on 
mats of grass, on the warm earth or in hammocks, 
the children lie in the curled-up position. My 
attention was first called to this position by the 
negro babies down south. There I often saw the 
negro mammy lay the black baby down to sleep on 
its stomach and wondered whether or not the child 
was comfortable. 

Since then I have found this practice common 
among mothers and nurses in southern countries. 
They know that their young ones like to sleep in 
the same position as do many animals—that is, with 
the stomach downward and the legs and the arms, 
usually, bent under them. After a while boys and 
girls of four or five years of age slightly change 
their attitude during sleep. They now lie on the 
side, face also on the side, and with the legs drawn 
up, using one of the arms as a pillow. This is the 
position assumed by the higher order of monkeys 
in their sleep. It is not until boys and girls grow 
up that they stretch out their limbs full length in 
sleep. The lower order of monkeys sleep in the 
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crouching position with the head bent down upon 
the knee. There is one position during sleep that 
is peculiar to human beings. It is lying flat upon 
the back. No animal of its own choice takes such 
a position in sleep. One of the keepers at Central 
Park, who has excellent opportunities for watching 
the animals there, says that he has never found the 
apes sleeping upon their backs. We all know the 
usual disagreeable results of sleeping on the back. 
A person in sleep will often roll over flat, where- 
upon he or she sees strange sights and hears odd 
noises. Many a time I have seen mothers and 
nurses go to the child on its back, muttering or 
crying in sleep, and then gently turn the dreamer 
over on the side. The right side is preferred by 
many people, while some find the left side comfort- 
able. I do not know that it makes much difference. 
Some think that we should not lie on the left side, 
because it oppresses the heart and lungs and inter- 
feres with freedom of citculation of blood and 
breathing. 





IDIOCY CURED BY SURGERY 
AN ARTIFICIAL FONTANELLE—WASHINGTON STAR 


A cure for idiocy is one of the latest achievements 
of surgical science, which has taken so many giant 
strides of late years that it may almost be termed one 
of the wonders of the century. Experiments were 
made on the skulls of two children, who had been 
idiotic from birth, and the latest accounts are that 
they are not only surviving the shock of the opera- 
tion, but are giving promise of a recovery of the 
mental faculties. It would be more correct to say 
that they are gaining those faculties, for the idiot 
from birth has no development until the obstruction 
on the brain is removed. 

This is exactly the process in the present trials. 
Holes are drilled in the skull of the child, at the top 
of the head, where the “fontanelle,” or “soft spot,” 
is usually located. In the case now under observa- 
tion these spots had become hardened at birth, and 
thus the expansion and development of the brain 
had been arrested. The operation was therefore to 
make a new or artificial fontanelle. Great care had 
to be exercised, of course, to avoid injuring the 
brain, and there lay the main difficulty of the opera- 
tion. The scalp is drawn anew over the apertures 
in the skull thus made, and the little brain is left to 
cure itself. The children thus operated upon are 
two years old. It is, of course, a question just when 
the patients should be subjected to the experiment, 
and the age of two has been chosen as the starting 
point. It has been considered probable that at this 
age the child, if it should recover its health and 
gain intelligence, will be scarcely behind other chil- 
dren of its own age a dozen years later. By that 
time assisted nature would have caught up with 
itself, as it were. There may be some question in 
the minds of ultra-sensitive people as to whether it 
is right for surgeons to experiment in this way upon 
helpless children by performing operations that may 
cause death. Yet there will probably be no general 
outcry against such an effort. In some sense death 
is preferable to life-long idiocy. Few parents would 
be likely to object to the experiment upon their 
own unfortunate offspring, if conducted with the 
care which should attend all such dangerous 
proceedings. 
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TOLD BY THE LETTERS 


SARAH A. DANA 





ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


Havenden’s, June Ist. 
Dear A.: Please express me that new rod we 
talked of. The fishing is superb. I send you a 
string of the trout. They are beauties. There are 
a few people in the house here, which is a nuisance, 
and more coming to-morrow, but I hope I sha’n’t 
need to see much of them. Yours, J. L. 


Havenden’s, June 8th. 
Dear A.: I wish you would send me some civil- 
ized clothes, and a lot of those new neckties. There 
are some quite pleasant people here, and I don't 
want to be the only savage among them. 
Yours, J. L. 


Havenden’s June 14th. 
Dear A.: Yes, the trout bite as well as ever, but I 
have been busy about other things the last few 
days. I would be awfully obliged if you would 
send me some candy—a big box. Yours, J. L. 
P. S. Make it nothing but candied violets and 
marrons glecés. You might as well tell the people 
to send a box regularly once a week. 


Havenden’s, June 2oth. 
Dear A.: Yes, the candy was just what was 
wanted, but I haven’t had time to write. Would it 
trouble you too much to go round to the florist’s 
and tell them to let me have some flowers once in a 
while?—the best you can get. Yours, J. L. 


Havenden’s, June 30th. 
Dear A.: They are getting up a dance on Thurs- 
day—a little birthday festival for one of the young 
ladies. I want a big bunch of the most exquisite 
rosebuds you can find—pink and white. See to it 
yourself, there’s a good fellow, and don’t spare 
trouble. I will do as much for you some day. 
Yours, J. L. 


Havenden’s, July Ist. 
Dear A.: To-morrow you will get my trunk back 
by express, with a lot of togs in it I don’t want. I 
start for the woods this afternoon on a hunting trip. 
Don’t know when I shall get back. Don’t care if 
I never do. For heaven’s sake stop those flowers 
and the candy. Oh, confound it all! J. L. 





CAUGHT IN A SOUFFLEUR 


IN THE GOULIOT CAVE STRAND MAGAZINE 





The exquisite beauties of the Gouliot Caves at 
Sark more than fulfilled my anticipations, and I 
revelled in them to my heart’s content, for, for some 
unaccountable reason, we had them entirely to our- 
selves. Passing out of the main cave through a 
narrow, dark passage, in which there is always a 
considerable pool of water left by the tide, through 
which we had to wade, and turning sharply to the 
tight, we suddenly found ourselves in the Tubularia 
Cave. This proved to be a spacious cavern of 
irregular shape, whose walls were literally covered 
with anemones and zodphytes of every conceivable 
color, the whole being lit up by a brilliant beam of 
sunshine which entered the cave through a narrow 
passage, cleft through the living rock. How this 








chimney-like window was formed I could not tell, 
but it almost seemed as though nature had pur- 
posely pierced it in order to show off, to the best 
advantage, the marvel of beauty, which would 
have otherwise lain concealed, for, though another 
entrance to the cave opened out to the sea, it was 
too low to admit direct sunlight. Long I stood lost 
in amazement and admiration at the fairy-like scene, 
and then Lock reminding me that our time was 
short, we continued our explorations. To do so we 
had to wade through a second limpid pool, which 
shone like glass in the sunlight, enabling us to see 
the countless gems of life, both animal and vege- 
table, which it contained. 

Hurrying down the dark passage, which was 
already some inches deep in water, we plunged 
boldly into the pool, but found, to our horror, we 
were getting out of our depth, and, though after 
frantic exertions Lock managed to force himself 
against the tide as far as the further end of the pas- 
sage, it was only to find that the water had already 
risen above the low entrance, entirely cutting off 
our retreat. Quick as thought Lock shouted to me 
to turn back. It was well I did so, for we were only 
just in time to plunge under the rapidly disappear- 
ing archway into the Tubularia Cave. The few 
minutes we had left it were sufficient to effect a 
wondrous change in its appearance, and we found 
the water a couple of feet deep, where before we had 
been standing high and dry. Every moment it was 
perceptibly rising, and the tide, rushing in like a 
mill-stream, both from the passage we had returned 
by and the sea entrance, was turning the cave into a 
veritable whirlpool. Small time was there to discuss 
our predicament, so telling me to snatch up the dog 
and follow him, Lock scrambled up the side of the 
cave to the chimney-like cleft. It was a toilsome and 
arduous climb, with the angry waters chasing us, 
and with nothing to hold on to except the slimy 
zoophytes; but it was a matter of life or death, and, 
though we lacerated our fingers terribly, we at 
length reached the bottom of the chimney, where 
we could rest in comparative safety to discuss fur- 
ther plans. 

“Thank goodness!” I said, after recovering my 
breath, “we’re safe at last, though I suppose we 
must wait here till the tide goes down. The worst 
of it is I shall miss the steamer, but that can’t be 
helped.” 

“It certainly can’t,” Lock replied, “but don’t be 
too cocksure we’re out of the wood yet.” 

“Do you mean to say we’ve got to wait here till 
we starve to death?” 

“Well, the tide may fall sufficiently for us to get 
back the way we came; if not ” And here Lock 
shrugged his shoulders as being more expressive 
than words as to the hopelessness of our position. 

For a couple of hours or more we sat in almost 
unbroken silence, by which time the water had risen 
to where we were, and compelled us to move higher 
up. Having once shifted my position, I determined 
to climb the whole length of the flue, and found that 
though, after the first ten feet or twelve feet, the pas- 
sage became much more contracted, and slippery 
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from its smoothness, I could work my way up with 
comparative ease, as the angle of inclination could 
not have been more than about thirty degrees. 
When I at length reached the end, I found, as Lock 
had predicted, that the face of the cliff was abso- 
lutely perpendicular, without, so far as I could see, 
the smallest projection or crevice to hold on to. 
Impressed with the impossibilty of escape from that 
direction, except with outside help, | returned to 
Lock, and found that the water had already invaded 
the lower part of our refuge, so that we could no 
longer see into the cave. By this time the sun must 
have been nearly setting, though a warm glow still 
penetrated down the flue, enabling us to see the sur- 
roundings of our constricted prison, and I casually 
drew Lock’s attention to the smoothness of the 
passage just above us. He gave a ghastly grin as 
he replied: 

“T wondered whether you had noticed it.” 

“What on earth do you mean? Is any fresh 
horror in store for us?” 

“Listen and perhaps you will be able to guess!” 

As he ceased speaking I heard a strange gurgling 
sound, apparently proceeding from the Tubularia 
Cave, and some large air-bubbles, which were float- 
ing on the surface of the water, burst into spray. A 
moment or two of comparative silence, and then 
again I heard the same mysterious sound, though 
louder than before. Again and again the phenome- 
non was repeated, each time in a more intensified 
form, and the horrible truth was forced upon my 
unwilling understanding. We were in the throttle 
of a “Souffleur,” which had just commenced to blow. 

Crouching down behind the only slight projec- 
tion we could find, we awaited our coming fate. 
We were, at least, saved the horror of suspense, for 
barely five minutes had elapsed ere a still louder 
growl was heard, and a short column of water 
deluged us from head to foot. We had barely time 
to recover our breath, when another still larger 
column shot over us, nearly tearing poor Gyp from 
Lock’s arms. Frantically we clung to the bed of 
the rock, as ton after ton of water was belched forth 
and swept past us with deafening roars, and, had it 
not been for the slight protection afforded us by the 
protecting rock, we should have been blown like 
feathers into the sea, or drowned like rats in a hole. 

When matters were at a crisis, I noticed Lock 
hurriedly scribbling something in his pocket-book, 
the leaf of which he tore out and placed in his 
tobacco-pouch, which he tied up tightly with string, 
and then fastened securely to Gyp’s collar. “It’s our 
only chance,” he shouted, as the “Souffleur” once 
more commenced to blow, and he threw the poor 
little fellow right into the teeth of the furiously 
advancing waters. I seemed to see, rather than to 
hear, poor Gyp’s despairing cry, as the wind and 
water caught him and, whirling him round, shot 
him through the funnel, like a bullet from a rifle, 
into the seething sea beyond. 

It is unnecessary to describe the weary hours that 
followed as, shivering and hungry, we sat there 
watching the deep shadows cast by the moonlight 
playing among the rocks. Impressive and weird as 


the scene was, we were in no humor to admire it. 
At length, about two A. M., the time of low water 
approached, and we cautiously descended into the 
cave, but, alas! 


Lock’s fears were only too true, 
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for, though he lowered himself into the water, it was 
but to find that all chance of escape in that direction 
was completely cut off. We waited fully half an 
hour, hoping that the tide might yet fall lower, but 
by that time there was unmistakable evidence that 
it was again beginning to rise. With sinking hearts 
we retraced our steps, when a faint, but thrice wel- 
come, shout broke upon our ears; and, upon our 
scrambling up to the outer entrance of the funnel, 
we were rejoiced by the sight of a body of men on 
the rocks below. 

Barely a quarter of an hour—though it seemed 
longer to us—elapsed ere a stout rope was lowered 
from the cliff above, and our rescue accomplished, 
when we learned that poor little Gyp, who had 
probably at first been taken far out to sea, was 
found, more dead than alive, by a boatman near the 
Eperquerie. He carried him at once to the hotel, 
when the landlord immediately organized a rescue 
party, though he told me he had small hopes of find- 
ing either of us alive. Thus ended the most remark- 
able adventure I have ever taken part in, and I ven- 
ture to affirm, without much fear of contradiction, 
that no other living man, Lock alone excepted, has 
ever experienced the sensation of being in the blow- 
hole of an active “Souffleur.” 


THE TERRORS OF A FIRST NIGHT 





CORNHILL MAGAZINE 





FACING THE AUDIENCE 

There is a passage outside our stage door, and 
there I go fora walk. It is perhaps fifty yards long, 
and up and down it I trudge like a convict taking 
exercise in a prison yard. The gallery door opens 
on to it, and higher up there is a slit for passing 
scenery through that looks down on to the stage. 
Some of the scene-shifters stand there looking in; 
hot gusts of air and the voices of the actors rise up 
through it. But from the front of the house abso- 
lute silence; neither laughter, nor applause, nor any 
sign of existence whatever. For any sound that 
rises, so far as I can judge at present, the third act 
might as well be played to empty benches. Up and 
down the passage I dolefully trudge, supported by 
one of the company who feels for my misery and 
apprehension. We talk gravely of everything but 
the piece; he tells me of his early career and 
struggles, and I listen sympathetically. I feel in- 
clined to tell him something of mine, but conclude 
that after all he is seeing something of them for 
himself. Another joins us and observes solemnly, 
“T need scarcely tell you that your play depends 
entirely on its last act.” I am much indebted to his 
penetration, I’m sure; I reply mournfully that I 
know that very well. Most plays do. 

As the act draws to its close one or two people 
slink out of the gallery door. It’s all over, I feel; 
let me go home and go to bed—let me try and for- 
get I ever was mad enough to think the wretched 
thing was going to be a success. But my good 
friend takes me kindly by the arm and says that the 
act is ending, and we had better go down on to the 
stage. Exactly like the chief and most inconsolable 
mourner at a funeral, I go down the stone stairs and 
shuffle along the sloping side of the stage among 
people who make way for me, and at whom I dare 
not look. I feel a hundred years old, a broken man, 
that I shall never get over it. I go to my old place 
at the wing, and find there the master-carpenter, 











who is smiling. Very strange, but even as I go to 
my place I am at once conscious of the presence of 
the old grateful fluid sympathy and interest I felt so 
strongly during the first act. There it is back again, 
making the footlights burn the brighter, vivifying 
as with a gas the whole scene. I know instinctively 
by its presence that the last act is all right—that it 
has more than pulled us through, though at present 
the applause has not begun. As the curtain falls 
and is raised again and again, the master-carpenter 
bends forward and listens. ‘“That’s all right, sir,” 
he says, confidently. “I’ve seen so many first 
nights, and always know when the applause is 
genuine. That’s all right, sir; you take my word 
for it.” 

And so it seems, for the company are all called, 
and Iam called. I have a vision as I bow of a house 
that seems all in white standing up and clapping. 
It looks to me, somehow, like Martin’s picture of 
‘The Plains of Heaven, with all the long rows of 
angels. The applause continues when the curtain 
is finally lowered, and someone from the gallery 
calls “Spee-eech!” No one responds to the invita- 
tion, and we are free to go home to bed, with the 
happy consciousness of having all of us scored a 
success—author and actors and even the master- 
carpenter. As I go home across Trafalgar Square 
in the clear, still night, I cannot help thinking of the 
many pens scribbling away at that moment in the 
newspaper Offices, nor can I keep myself from specu- 
lating, with a certain sickening apprehensiveness as 
to what they are all going to say. That is one of 
the many trials and terrors of the theater—that your 
first nights are never over. There is the terror of 
the play itseli—whether it is going to succeed or 
not with the audience; then comes the fear of the 
morning papers, and then the evening, and then the 
weeklies, each bringing its own particular load of 
apprehension. 





BY THE DRUMHEAD COURT-MARTIAL 


M. QUAD KANSAS CITY TIMES 


A tent on a knoli—a sentinel marching to and fro 
—a flag with its staff stuck in the earth. That was 
the corps headquarters. The general was within, 
too busy except to try a spy. 

“Who is it?” he demanded, as he looked up with 
a frown. 

“Captured as a spy, sir.” 

“Who are you?” 

“George Johnson.” 

“Of what place?” 

“Charlotte County, sir.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“On my way home. I have been over to Amelia 
Courthouse.” 

“You are a spy! You have been tried and con- 
victed! Majer Jordan, see to it that he is shot 
within fifteen minutes! We can’t bother to hang 
him!” 

“Yes, sir. About face! Forward, march! You 
men stick close to him till I can detail a firing party!” 

The man is white-faced, but dumb. He casts his 
eyes around him like one who wonders if he is not 
dreaming. Tents, cannon, muskets, sabres—the 
monster of war jingling his spurs around a hundred 
baleful campfires. Pity? No! Mercy? No! Not 
even an investigation to prove the truth or falsity 
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of his statements. Had he been discovered in camp 
he might even have been sent to Washington and 
given a fair trial, but we had cut loose from the 
camp. No trial, no jury, no delay. One single 
man had adjudged him guilty, and said that he must 
die. 

“Fali in! Forward, march! Halt!” 

It was the firing party coming up—six men and 
a sergeant, who had been taken from their camp- 
fires and their suppers. As the sun went down the 
moon showed herself, and one could almost count 
the leaves on the branches above. 

“Forward, march! Column right! Column left!” 

“That way!” said the major, as he pointed to the 
west and turned on his heel. 

Two of us led the man in advance. We halted at 
a spot not 200 feet from headquarters. The six 
men were brought into line, and we stepped back 
and left the prisoner alone. Not a word of protest, 
not a word of entreaty, not a denial. White-faced, 
hollow-eyed, and dumb terror showing in every line 
of his facé, the man did not appear to even breathe. 

“Order arms! Load! Carry arms!” 

The man bent forward as if looking at the soldiers, 
scarcely ten feet away, but I saw that his look went 
over and beyond them. 

“Sure work, now. Aim!”— 

The next order would have sent the bullets crash- 
ing into his breast, but it was not given. Just as 
the word trembled on the sergeant’s lips the man 
threw up his hands and fell at full length upon his 
back. 

“Dead?” queried the sergeant. 

“Yes, dead!” replied the surgeon, who had been 
summoned. 

“What killed him?” 

“Terror! Get spades and bury him.” 

Three spades—three soldiers—one grave—a dead 
man covered in, never to be heard of again by friend 
or foe! Ina week no man can point out his grave. 

“Six bullets saved and a spy underground!” 
laughed the diggers as they returned to their camp- 
fires. 

Who knows? Whowillever know? The drum- 
head court-martial buries its victims and forgets that 
they ever lived. 








THE PRACTICAL TEST AT SEA 


GRANT ALLEN VANITY 


They sat idly on the deck of an Atlantic liner. 
The moon was rising. It was an evening in June, 
and they were nearing “the Banks.” Even there in 
mid ocean the setting summer sun had so warmed 
the air that they could lounge at their ease in long 
wicker deck-chairs and discuss a knotty point in the 
moral philosophy of the domestic relations. 

“For my part,” Maimie Whitmore remarked, 
drawing her little woolen wrap somewhat closer 
round her ears, “I say a woman’s first duty is to 
her husband.” 

“And for my part,” Arthur answered, leaning 
across towards his wife, “I say a woman’s first duty 
is to her children.” 

“How do you make that out, Whitmore?” the 
major inquired lazily. The major had a pretty 


knack of his own in casuistry. 
“Why, it runs through all nature,” Arthur Whit- 
more replied. 


“It belongs to the very essence of 
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the feelings engendered in us by natural selection. 
The male fights always for the female and the 
young; the female fights for the young only, or 
turns tail to protect them, leaving the male to defend 
himself.” 

“T remember,” the major mused, “I was out 
tiger-hunting once in a nullah in India, and I came 
across a tiger, with the tigress and cubs lying hid 
in the jungle. I fired at the brute, and he leapt 
straight up at me, but the tigress and the cubs slunk 
away through the long, tall reeds of the cane-brake. 
Well, I killed that tiger, and went after the tigress; 
but, when I got her at bay she fought like a regular 
devil for her cubs, I can tell you. So there’s your 
case, Whitmore.” 

“Yes, it must always be so,” Arthur Whitmore 
continued. ‘The male, as the more active and 
stronger of the two, must fight for the female and 
the young together; the female, as the weaker, yet 
the protector of the young, must leave the male to 
look after himself, and, at all risks to him, must 
take care of the little ones. They are the hope of 
the race, the future of the species. The sire has had 
his day; if he sacrifices his life for his young, no 
great harm can come of it. But the little ones have 
all the world before them; for their sake the mother 
must run no needless risk; her first duty is to them; 
she has borne them and suckled them; to sacrifice 
them to the father would be unnatural and harmful, 
and, in the widest sense, unfeminine.” 

“That’s all very well for the beasts,” Maimie 
answered petulantly; “but we are not beasts, and 
I say, with us, a woman’s first duty is always to 
her husband. Fold up my chair before you come 
below, Arthur; [’ll run down and see how Charlie 
and the baby are getting on in the stateroom.” 

“It opens up an interesting moral question,” said 
the chaplain, as Maimie disappeared with a nod 
down the companion-ladder. “It seems to me you 
make things rather rough for the husband, don’t 
you?” 

“Well—no,” Arthur answered. “I look at it like 
this: Parents bestow much love on their children, 
and the love they receive in return very rarely 
requites them. It is repaid by the children to the 
next generation, as the father and mother them- 
selves repay the debt they incurred to their own 
parents. It’s the same with the father. The love 
he lavishes on the woman of his choice is repaid by 
her in part to himself, in part as care on her side 
for the children, who are, after all, his children. 
I don’t see how a race could well be kept up other- 
wise. The man must love, first, his wife, then his 
children; the woman must love her children best 
of all, and repay the surplus of her love to her 
husband.” 

“Let’s have a cigar,” the major said, with a yawn. 
“We're growing quite sentimental.” 

They smoked and went below. In half an hour 
all was still, save on the bridge, where the officer of 
the watch paced up and down and peered before 
him in the dark, for fog was forming. 

The passengers had all gone to their staterooms; 
the silence was oppressive and ominous, as if some 
subtle spirit presence came with warning. Perhaps 
it was but the dominance of vague fear, in the face 
of the thick, dark veil that blotted out sky and sea 
and ship and—almost hope. 


>] 
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Fog on “the Banks” at night is a terrible thing 
to the experienced seaman. 

About two in the morning, every soul on board 
was awaked at once by a terrific crash that jarred 
horribly through the ship as she came to a sudden 
standstill. Her iron plates clanked; her timbers 
creaked and shivered. The bows were stove in. 
She had run into an iceberg! 

In a second the electric light had gone out and 
all was darkness. Too terrified for screams, men, 
women and children groped their way through the 
long corridors and up the companion-ladder. On 
deck a few dim lights made the gloom just visible. 
The sea was rushing into the forward compart- 
ments; leaks had sprung in the after ones; the fires 
were out; tons of ice cumbered the quarter-deck; the 
forecastle had disappeared with the violence of the 
collision. 

Still, all on board was order. The captain, 
wounded by the falling ice, gave the word of com- 
mand as clear and steady as ever. Sailors were 
lowering the boats; the second officer, revolver in 
hand, was holding at bay the half-naked stokers 
who had surged up from their noisome hole at the 
earliest alarm, and were trying to seize the first 
boat for themselves, regardless of the claims of the 
women and children. 

One boat was ready. Arthur Whitmore stood 
on the deck, holding his wife’s hand tenderly. 
Maimie pressed the two children tightly against her 
bosom. 

“Women and children forward!” the captain 
called out in his clear, calm voice. 

With a wild sob and a fierce embrace, Maimie 
clung to her husband. ‘Arthur, Arthur!” she cried, 
trembling, “won't they let you go with us?” 

“No, darling,” Arthur answered, kissing wife and 
little ones; “this boat is for women and children 
only.” 

“Then I must go with the children,” Maimie 
sobbed, breaking forward. . 

They took their seats on the thwarts, and were 
pushed off into the dark deep. After three days at 
sea in the open boat they reached Cape Race. But 
Arthur went down on the sinking steamer. 

He was justified, after all. Instinct had solved 
the problem aright for Maimie. 


APOLOGIES WITH COUPON ATTACHMENT 





WHY LOUISA WAS ABSENT LONDON ANSWERS 


A teacher in a national school who had been 
much annoyed by truancy, has recently been strin- 
gent in enforcing the rule that her scholars, on their 
return to school after an absence, must bring her a 
note stating in full the cause of such absence, the 
note to be in writing of a parent or guardian. The 
following is a note brought by one of her pupils 
after two weeks’ absence: 

“Louisa was absent monday, please excuse her. 

“Louisa was absent toosday, she had a sore 
throte. 

“Louisa was absent wensday, she had a sore 
throte. 

“Louisa was absent thursday, she had a sore 
throte. 

“Louisa was absent friday, she had a sore throte- 
and could not chew her food. 

“Read this over again for the next week.” 
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Over the Hills, Eugene Field, Love Songs of Childhood ( Scribner) 


Over the hills and far away, 
A little boy steals from his morning play 
And under the blossoming apple-tree 
He lies and he dreams of the things to be: 
Of battles fought and of victories won, 
Of wrongs o’erthrown and of great deeds done — 
Of the valor that he shall prove some day, 
Over the hills and far away— 
Over the hills, and far away ! 


Over the hills and far away 
It’s, oh, for the toil the livelong day ! 
But it mattereth not to the soul aflame 
With a love for riches and power and fame! 
On, O man! while the sun is high — 
On to the certain joys that lie 
Yonder where blazeth the noon of day, 
Over the hills and far away— 

Over the hills, and far away ! 


Over the hills and far away, 
An old man lingers at close of day ; 
Now that his journey is almost done, 
His battles fought and his victories won— 
The old-time honesty and truth, 
The trustfulness and the friends of youth, 
Home and mother—where are they? 
Over the hills and far away— 
Over the years, and far away! 


Up Garret...-Fames Buckham....+ Harper's Bazar 


What a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and J a lad, 

Up garret! 
In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint and. musk, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the ** peppers” stiff and red, 
And, half hidden by dangling corn, 
Grandpa’s flask and powder horn! 


Such a store of treasures rare 
We were sure of finding there, 

Up garret! 
Hats and coats of pattern quaint, 
Dark old paintings blurred and faint ; 
Spinning wheels, whose gossip-whir 
Might have startled Aaron Burr ; 
Old lace capes of saffron hue, 
Dishes splashed with villas blue. 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
I wore grandpa’s figured vest, 

Up garret! 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
When at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushing Quaker bride. 


Furnished ready to our hand 
Was the cosy home we planned 
Up garret! 
Chairs that any modern belle 
Would pronounce ‘‘antique and swell,” 












Chests and dressers that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy. 
Ah! they didn’t know it then,— 
Save the little maids and men. 








All day long in childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 
Up garret! 
In the fragrant, spicy gloom 
Of that dear old raftered room. 
Oh, that life in very truth 
Were but sweet protracted youth, 
And we all might play our parts 
With unwearied, happy hearts! 
f 
At Undress Parade, Francis Churchill Williams, Boston Fournad 
Of ‘* dress parade ” you all have heard, 
And, doubtless, you have seen 
The tramping lines of solid blue 
Wheel grandly on the green. 
But I’ve an army which, I’m sure, 
Tho’ you look far and near, 
Tho’ you hunt north, south, east and west, 
Has not to-day a peer. 
And every night, at eight o’clock, 
Its line of march is made, 
And the noise of drums tells me it comes 
To give ‘* Undress Parade.” 



























A prouder general than I 
Ne’er issued a command ; 
A prouder army than my own 
Exists not in the land. 
Two drummers always lead the way, 
Then comes the rank and file, 
With heads erect, and faces front, 
They march, then halt, the while 
I make inspection of them all, 
Of uniforms and guns ; 
And then I call, ‘* Attention all!” 
‘Now march! By twos! By ones!” 















At last, when I am satisfied 
That everything is right; 

That curls are brushed, and faces clean, 
And uniforms are white, 

I cry out, ‘‘ Company, break ranks!” 
The sound each one alarms ; 

For straightway, on the ‘‘ double quick,” 
They run into my arms. 

The drums are dropped, and muskets, too, 
Each hides his curly head, 

And hugs me tight, and says ‘‘ Good-night ! ” 
Then scampers off to bed. 





















The Dead Child.... George Barlow....A Victorian Anthology 
But yesterday she played with childish things, 
With toys and painted fruit. 
To-day she may be speeding on bright wings 
Beyond the stars! Weask. The stars are mute. 










But yesterday her doll was all in all ; 
She laughed and was content. 
To-day she will not answer, if we call ; 
She dropped no toys to show the road she went. 








But yesterday she smiled and ranged with art 
Her playthings on the bed. 

To-day and yesterday are leagues apart ! 

She will not smile to-day, for she is dead. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE: 


INVENTION 





AND INDUSTRY 





HOW THE EOPHONE WORKS 


NAVIGATING SAFELY IN A FOG——NEW YORK HERALD 


Possibly there is no greater terror among the 
many met with at sea than a fog. The helplessness 
of our harbor boats and the clamor of the bells and 
whistles during a heavy fog in New York harbor 
give one some idea of this nightmare of the ocean; 
but when a fog closes down upon a vessel at 
sea the most reckless captain proceeds cautiously 
and anxiously. The probability of collisions and 
wrecks due to fogs has been accepted as a sort of 
unavoidable evil, which must become greater as the 
number and speed of vessels increase. But the 
inventive genius of man could not let such a con- 
dition of affairs continue without attempting to do 
away with it, and there has been perfected lately a 
simple instrument, called the eophone, by which the 
direction from which a sound proceeds can be deter- 
mined with absolute accuracy in fog or darkness. 

The simplest description of the instrument is that 
it consists of two bell-mouthed sound receivers, 
separated by a central diaphragm. The sound 
receivers are connected to the two ears, and, when 
pointed directly at a source of sound, the noise is 
the same in each ear. When turned away the sound 
is heard in only one ear. On shipboard the sound 
catching and dividing part of the instrument extends 
above the top of the chart house. The tubes are 
brought within the chart house, and the instrument 
may be turned from below to point in any desired 
direction. The eophone has now been perfected, 
there being many points for which numerous ex- 
periments, lasting over several years, have been 
required, in order to determine the best form, espe- 
cially with the sounding tubes and ear pieces. Vari- 
ous refinements, such as microphones and devices 
adding to the complication, but not improving the 
use, have been eliminated. 

To illustrate the character of the trials which have 
been made with the eophone, one was placed on the 
lighthouse tender, Lilac, and in a dense fog a 
whistling buoy was picked up at a distance of a mile 
and its direction indicated correctly, although every 
effort was made to confuse the observer by change 
of course. Ordinarily there is great difficulty in 
picking up a whistling buoy ina fog. Another test, 
showing the merits of the eophone in a striking way, 
was made by blindfolding the observer and then 
chasing another vessel by sounds of its whistle, the 
vessel pursued doubling and twisting in every pos- 
sible way. No difficulty whatever was found in fol- 
lowing the vessel under such circumstances. 

A vessel running close to land would get the echo 
from her own whistle in case there were hills or tall 
houses. On dark nights the ripple of oars or the 
slight noise of a torpedo boat would be accurately 
located by the eophone, so that it is as important 
from a military point of view as it is necessary in 
ordinary navigation. The eophone is probably one 
of the greatest inventions of the day, as it is destined 
to become as much a part of a ship’s equipment as 
the compass. The larger vessels will have two, and 
just as now there are distinctive lights on shore 
there will be distinctive whistles, so that in a fog not 


only can vessels avoid danger, but they can deter- 
mine their locations and go safely into harbors. 
Ferryboats will be enabled to go straight across to 
their slips by knowing their particular bell or signal 
at either end. The echo from an iceberg is plainly 
apparent. The eophone is the invention of Mr. 
Frank de la Torre, a scientist, of Baltimore. He 
has spent a number of years in perfecting it and 
has been aided in the development by the advice 
and criticisms of some of the greatest physicists of 
Europe. The eophone can be placed upon any ves- 
sel without alteration in the arrangement of the 
ordinary chart house; it is not expensive; it adds 
practically nothing to the weight and it cannot get 
out of order, and as its efficiency has been demon- 
strated by actual trials it is sure to be universally 
adopted for use on board ship and at all lighthouse 
signal stations and ferry slips. 





THE MAKING OF PHOSPHORUS MATCHES 
EVOLUTION OF COMBUSTIBLE SPLINTS——CHICAGO RECORD 


The phosphorus friction match was introduced 
commercially in 1833, little more than sixty years 
ago, made from first to last by hand, subjecting the 
workmen to horrible bone diseases from the phos- 
phoric vapors, and was considered too expensive for 
the common people to use. To-day machinery 
turns out matches so rapidly that one English 
factory produces annually over 36,000,000,000 
matches, of which over 5,000,000,000 are safety 
matches. One of the most interesting exhibits 
shown in the machinery hall at the World’s Fair was 
a model matchmaking factory, in the German sec- 
tion. Here all the machinery required to make 
matches, except the sawmill for cutting out the 
blocks of wood from which the splinters are made, 
was shown, and one splint-cutting machine had a 
capacity of 15,000,000 splints a day. The Swedish, 
German, English and American processes are alike 
in the main features, but all vary more or less in the 
character of the labor-saving machinery, and, 
according to the matchmakers, each factory has its 
own private secret mixture for the tips. For 
instance, in one factory the splints, the wooden part 
of the match, are cut by rapidly revolving knives. 
In another factory the block of wood is passed end- 
wise through a steel plate perforated with holes, and 
the wood, pressed against the plate by steam or 
hydraulic power, is splintered in coming through 
the holes. 

Yellow pine, white pine, aspen and poplar are 
among the woods used for making matches. In 
making matches a block of wood, after being soaked 
with water, is placed in a lathe-like tool, and a thin 
veneer or continuous shaving the thickness of a 
match is peeled off by a cutting tool. This veneer 
varies in width according to the way in which the 
matches are made. In some factories the veneer is 
as wide as the length of seven machines, in others 
the veneer is only the width of two match lengths. 
Some machines slice up the veneer into the proper 
length for the match as it is cut from the block, and 
others use the full width of the veneer for the splint- 
ing machine. After the wooden band or veneer is 





made it is fed into a chopping machine, which chops 
off the match splints 200 to 300 at a time. The 
matches are placed in revolving drums and dried 
and then put through sieves, which clean the match 
splints of slivers, dirt and dust, and at the same time 
time arrange them evenly in parallel order. When 
this is done the splints are ready to be dipped. In 
dipping the matches in the igniting compound it is 
necessary that the splints should be separated one 
from another, for otherwise the igniting mixture 
would fasten all the splints together, making one 
large head with 2,000 splints. The matches are 
placed in frames between lathes, which are screwed 
together so as to hold the splints. The splints are 
first fed into a machine, which automatically ar- 
ranges them between the lathes, leaving a small 
space between each splint. Each dipping frame 
will hold from 2,000 to 3,000 splints, and one man 
can dip about 1,000,000 matches a day. After the 
splints have been fastened in the dipping frames 
they are heated so that they will readily absorb the 
paraffin, for the splints are first dipped in melted 
paraffin before receiving the heads. After being 
coated in the paraffin bath the matches are dipped 
in the pan containing the igniting mixture. Some- 
times this mixture is placed on the splints by a flexi- 
ble belt, which dips into the mixture and then rubs 
up against the matches. 

The matches are dried until the igniting composi- 
tion hardens and are then packed in boxes. The 
wooden boxes in which some matches come are 
made of the same wood of which the matches are 
made. A veneer is shaved from a block of wood 
and this veneer is bent by machinery into the boxes. 
Phosphorus is the chief ingredient of the igniting 
composition, and chlorate of potash, red lead, nitrate 
of lead, bichlorate of potash and peroxide of mag- 
nesia are other materials which enter into the 
making of matches. The safety matches, which 
will not light until rubbed upon a surface covered 
with a special preparation, are made by various 
secret processes, but bichromate of potash, red lead, 
chlorate of potash and sulphide of antimony make 
up the rubbing surface. The big-headed stumpy 
fusees or vesuvians used by smokers, and which 
sizzle and keep afire in the windiest weather, are 
simply common matches with a composition of the 
slow fire kind. The mixture in the big oval head 
is porous, and is made of charcoal, saltpeter, 
powdered glass, gum and some sweet-scented barks 
—all of it tipped with the igniting composition. 
These matches are dipped repeatedly, until the 
proper amount of composition is put on the head of 
the short splint. 

The wax matches, or vestas, are made by drawing 
cotton threads through melted stearine and paraf- 
fin. The wax hardens rapidly on the threads, and 
is then rounded nicely by being drawn through 
holes in a steel plate. The wax threads are cut to 
the required length and are then dipped. The 
matches that are now used came after a long series 
of experiments, inventions, improvements and fail- 
ures. Up to the first part of this century the only 
match was the sulphur match. This was a long 
splint of wood tipped with common, every-day sul- 
phur. The wood selected for the splints was of a 
resinous character, and the splints were cut off by 
hand. Time, patience and dry tinder were required 
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to light the old sulphur match. The sparks struck 
from the flint by the steel fell into the tinder, which 
was carbonized lint of cotton or linen; the tinder 
caught the spark, if the match lighter was lucky, and 
presently the tinder would glow with enough heat 
to ignite the sulphur, and the match was lighted. 
Sometimes match paper, or touch paper, was used 
instead of tinder. This was a thick blotting paper 
impregnated with saltpeter. 

An improvement on the tinder was the phos- 
phorus bottle, a little vial in which a stick of phos- 
phorus had been stirred with a redhot wire, so that 
the inside of the bottle was coated with oxide of 
phosphorus. The bottle was kept tightly corked 
until it was desired to light a match, then the cork 
was quickly removed, the sulphur match was 
plunged in and when it was withdrawn it was ablaze. 
The next improvement was the oxy-muriate match. 
This was a miniature chemical laboratory, consist- 
ing of a little box with two apartments. In one was 
a bottle in which was some asbestos soaked in oil 
of vitriol. In the other compartment were the 
matches. The splints, after having been dipped in 
sulphur, were coated with a paste made of chlorate 
of potash, gum and sugar, and sometimes colored 
red, and the match, when plunged into the asbestos 
and oil of vitriol, was ignited. Then came the 
lucifer matches, or locofocos, which led up to all the 
varieties used to-day. 





HARNESSING THE OCEAN WAVES 
ERNEST GERLACH’S INVENTION—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Out at the end of the long wharf at Capitola a 
mild-mannered German is at work, trying to perfect 
an invention, which, if successful, will revolutionize 
the motive power of the world; that is, it will intro- 
duce to all parts of the country bordering on the sea- 
coast a cheap and powerful motive power, which 
can turn the wheels of factories, and generate elec- 
tricity which will furnish light and heat. This is 
the German inventor’s dream, and he has so far 
succeeded in convincing capital of the feasibility of 
his project to harness the waves that he secured 
$20,000 from San Francisco parties with which to 
construct the plant, which is now being put into 
position at the end of the wharf far out into the 
Monterey Bay. 

Ernest Gerlach, the inventor of the wave motor, 
as he calls his device, is not a machinist, or rather 
he was not when he conceived the idea of his wave 
motor. He was a merchant engaged in business in 
Los Angeles. He constructed a small model of his 
invention. He was satisfied that it was feasible. 
To give it a practical test he made a motor out of 
wood on the end of a wharf at Long Beach, near 
Los Angeles. It was merely a paddlewheel, similar 
to that used on river steamers. The waves would 
turn the wheel a little way back and forth. He 
attached a flywheel to the motor, so geared that no 
matter which way the paddlewheel moved the fly- 
wheel would turn in one direction. With this he 
operated a pump and water flowed continuously, 
day and night. A Chronicle representative visited 
the plant at the Capitola wharf. The wave motor, 
upon which a dozen men from a San Francisco 
foundry are now at work, is apparently a very 
simple contrivance. There are two wave motors, 
each having three paddles. Mr. Gerlach explained 
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that in his experiment near Los Angeles he used 
a paddlewheel, but he found that only three of the 
paddles touched the water, so he now uses only that 
number. The two motors are dropped in the water, 
and the waves move them back and forth. To each 
motor is attached a cable connecting with the fly- 
wheel, and this wheel goes in one direction, no 
matter which way the motors hanging in the water 
are moved by the action of the waves. 

“This is the nearest thing to perpetual motion 
the world will ever know,” said Mr. Gerlach, in 
explaining the expected operation of his invention. 
“No, I do not think there is any chance of a fail- 
ure,” he continued. “This has all been carefully 
and correctly figured out. I know just how much 
force is possessed by the waves in water of this 
depth. I have calculated the resistance offered by 
the weight of the motors, and they have been con- 
structed accordingly. We will have sufficient force 
to turn that flywheel, at the very least, twenty-five 
times a minute. Any machinist can estimate what 
that will accomplish, for it will go on forever. The 
immediate use we will put this motor to will be in 
supplying power to Santa Cruz electric car lines, 
and furnishing light and fuel. But this is con- 
structed merely to demonstrate that the operation 
of the wave motor is feasible. We don’t care what 
other results are secured from this experiment. We 
know it will pump water—that was clearly shown in 
my experiment near Los Angeles. If we cannot 
secure sufficien? power to generate electricity 
directly from the turning of the flywheel, we will 
pump water into a reservoir and from that secure 
all the water power we want.” 





NEW SCHEME IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


MACDONOUGH'S INVENTION——HARPER’S WEEKLY 


James W. MacDonough, of Chicago, has been 
experimenting in color-photography for a number 
of years past, and has worked out a scheme that is 
interesting for its novelty, and is seemingly practi- 
cable. Most experiments in this field have been 
attempts to produce colors by the interference of 
light-waves in films of transparent material (as illus- 
trated by soap-bubbles and mother-of-pearl), or to 
produce the composite color effect of nature by 
printing in colored inks from a number of plates 
(usually three), each prepared from a negative that 
has been acted upon by a single primary color. 
Some remarkable results have already been reached 
by both of these methods. Mr. MacDonough, how- 
ever, has gone to work in an entirely different way. 
His plan is to have the color on the sensitized paper 
before printing—red, green, and blue lines ruled in 
alternation, 300 or more to the inch. A sheet of 
paper thus prepared appears faintly tinted,and would 
almost pass for white. The negative is made behind 
a colored screen ruled in exactly the same way. 
Superimposed upon the paper in perfect register, the 
negative is then used for printing, and, owing to the 
chemical action that ensues, the color is fixed 
wherever the light falls, and may be dissolved off 
from those spots upon which the light has not fallen. 
For example, a red point in the object photo- 
graphed reflects a ray of red light. This ray 
encounters a red line upon the screen before the 
negative, and fails to get through. The point just 
beneath on the negative is unaffected, and remains 
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transparent after development. 


In printing, this 
transparent point allows the red point on the paper 
beneath to be affected, and the color becomes fixed 


at that point. Thus, for every red point in the 
object photographed a red point is fixed upon the 
print, provided it happens to coincide with one of 
the red lines. If it coincides with a green or a blue 
line the paper is left white at that point. It is 
obvious that the outcome of this extremely ingen- 
ious method will depend upon the success with 
which the inventor surmounts the mechanical dif- 
ficulties of ruling and register, and the chemical dif- 
ficulties of fixing the pigments at the points where 
the light strikes them. The results of his experi- 
ments will be awaited with the deepest interest. 





A LIGHTNING BUTTER-MAKING MACHINE 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 





A wonderful dairy machine is said to be on exhi- 
bition in England. This machine, the invention of 
Herr Salenius, a Swedish engineer, makes butter in 
about a minute from sterilized milk direct. The 
milk is heated in the sterilizer (or Pasteurine, as it is 
called) to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and runs thence 
into the cream-skimming chamber of the machine. 
As the cream is skimmed, it rises in the churning 
chamber, being cooled down to 60 degrees in its 
progress by means of very small cooling frames, 
through which iced water continually passes, and 
which revolve with the skimmer at the rate of 6,000 
revolutions per minute. The cream is forced into 
a tube, perforated with tiny holes, through which it 
emerges with great force on to each fresh layer of 
cream that rises, converting it into butter by concus- 
sion. The butter thus formed in granules emerges 
from a spout into a tub, mixed with buttermilk. 
When all the churning is done, a wooden stirrer 
is passed up and down gently for two or three min- 
utes, to make the butter separate from the greater 
part of the buttermilk. The butter is then taken out 
and passed through a butter-worker, which squeezes 
out most of the buttermilk remaining in, after which 
it is placed on ice for two hours, and then worked a 
little more and made up. 

Several advantages are claimed for this remark- 
able machine, which bids fair to create a revolution 
in buttermaking upon a large scale. In the first 
place, by Pasteurizing the milk, disease germs, if 
any are in it, are destroyed, as well as the microbes 
which cause the putrefaction of the butter. The 
process of buttermaking is so rapid that there is very 
little chance of any germs that may exist in the 
atmosphere of the dairy getting into the butter, 
especially as all, or nearly all, air must be forced out 
of the chambers of the machine by the extreme 
rapidity of the movements going on inside. When 
the butter is once pressed, the possibility of germ 
impregnation is almost eliminated. Thus, a whole- 
some and long-keeping butter is produced. An- 
other advantage is that milk can be converted into 
butter directly after being obtained from the cow, 
and yet another is that there is a considerable saving 
of labor, when the use of the “radiator” is compared 
with that of the ordinary separator and churn. It 
is asserted that this machine has been ia use for 
several months in butter factories in Sweden and 
Finland. The demonstration of its merits in Lon- 
don created a sensation among the dairy farmers. 
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Humility—Light-houses don’t ring bells and fire 
cannon to call attention to their shining; they just 
shine on. 


Virtue—Virtue is not a mushroom, that springeth 
up of itself in one night when we are asleep, or 
regard it not; but a delicate plant, that groweth 
slowly and tenderly, needing much pains to culti- 
vate it, much care to guard it, much time to mature 
it, in our untoward soil, in this world’s unkindly 
weather.—Barrow. 


Religion—Religion is the best armor in the world, 
but the worst cloak.—Newton. 


Modesty—I do not know what I may appear to 
the world; but to myself I seem to have been only 
but a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting 
myself by now and then finding a smooth pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.—Sir 
Isaac Newton. 


Idleness—An idle man has a constant tendency 
to torpidity. He has adopted the Indian maxim— 
that it is better to walk than to run, and better to 
stand than to walk, and better to sit than to stand, 
and better to lie than to sit. He hugs himself into 
the notion, that God calls him to be quiet—-Richard 
Cecil. 


Action—I have lived to know that the secret of 
happiness is never to allow your energies to stag- 
nate—Adam Clarke. 


Love—Love is the emblem of eternity; it con- 
founds all notion of time; effaces all memory of a 
beginning, all fear of an end——Madame de Staél. 

Pity—More helpful than all wisdom is one 
draught of simple human pity that will not forsake 
us.—George Eliot. 





Intemperance—Intemperance is a hydra with a 
hundred heads. She never stalks abroad unaccom- 
panied with impurity, anger, and the most infamous 
profligacies—Chrysostom. 


Will—What men want is not talent, it is purpose; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but the 
will to labor. I believe that labor judiciously and 
continuously applied becomes genius. 


Regeneration—A man may beat down the bitter 
fruit from an evil tree until he is weary; whilst the 
root abides in strength and vigor, the beating down 
the present fruit will not hinder it from bringing 
forth more.—John Owen. 


Manhood—Obedience, submission, discipline, 
courage—these are among the characteristics which 
make a man.—Samuel Smiles. 


Science—What are the sciences but maps of uni- 
versal laws, and universal laws but the channels of 
universal power; and universal power but the out- 
goings of a universal mind?—Edward Thomson. 


*Selected from Dictionary of Burning Words of Brilliant 
Writers, a Cyclopedia of Quotations from the literature of 
all ages, designed for the use of the Senate, the Bar, the 
Pulpit and the Orator. By Josiah H. Gilbert. With an in- 
troduction by Charles S. Robinson, D.D. (Published by 
Wilbur B. Ketcham, Cooper Union, New York.) 


Rest—It is not the placidity of stupid ease that 
we should covet, but the repose that is requisite for 
the renewal of exhausted strength, the serenity that 
succeeds the storm, and the salubrity that repays 
its ravages.—E. L. Magoon. 

Works—When a man dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has left behind. The angel 
who bends over the dying man asks what good 
deeds he has sent before him.—Koran. 


Greatness—True greatness does not consist so 
much in doing extraordinary things, as in conduct- 
ing ordinary affairs with a noble demeanor and from 
a right motive. It is necessary and most profitable 
to remember the advice to Titus, “Showing all good 
fidelity in all things.”—-E. L. Magoon. 


Perfection—Those who disbelieve in virtue 
because man has never been found perfect, might 
as reasonably deny the sun because it is not always 
noon.—Guesses at Truth. 


Trifles—At Toulon, Napoleon, looking out of the 
batteries, drew back a step to let some one take his 
place. The next moment the new arrived was 
killed. That step brought the French Empire, and 
made possible the bloody réle of its victories and 
defeats. The rout at Waterloo turned on a shower 
of rain hindering Grouchy’s advance. The resolu- 
tion of a moment, with some men, has been the turn- 
ing-point of infinite issues to a world.—J. C. Geikie. 


Obstinacy—An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions, but they hold him; for when he is once 
possessed with an error, it is, like a devil, only cast 
out with great difficulty—Bishop Butler. 





Thought—Every man has some peculiar train of 
thought which he falls back upon when he is alone. 
This, to a great degree, moulds the man.—_Dugald 
Stewart. 


Sabbath—There are many persons who think 
Sunday is a sponge with which to wipe out the sins 
of the week.—H. W. Beecher. 


Morality—Morality rests upon a sense of obliga- 
tion; and obligation has no meaning except as im- 
plying a Divine command, without which it would 
cease to be.—J. A. Froude. 


Motive—It is not the motive, properly speaking, 
that determines the working of the will; but it is the 
will that imparts strength to the motive. As Cole- 
ridge says: “It is the man that makes the motive, 
and not the motive the man.”—-James McCosh. 


Envy—It is the practice of the multitude to bark 
at eminent men, as little dogs do at strangers.— 
Seneca. 


Faith—Faith draws the poison from every grief, 
takes the sting from every loss, and quenches the 
fire of every pain; and only faith can do it—J. G. 
Holland. 

Fidelity—A certain sober judgment ought to 
mark Christians. They should be like the needle 
in the mariner’s compass, not like the pendulum 
which within its limited range is always going from 
one extreme to another. 
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MY LADY’S TREASURES IN FURS 


HIGH PRICES IN LONDON —LONDON SPECTATOR 


It seems as if not only seals, but many of the rarer 
fur-bearing animals, were decreasing so fast as to 
be already threatened with extinction for the pur- 
poses of commerce. The prices fetched by choice 
furs in the spring sales last held in London were in 
many cases the highest known; and though price is 
largely dictated by fashion, in the case of furs which 
are alike scarce and beautiful, it depends mainly on 
the “visible supply” in the City warehouses. Now 
that London is the depot for the entire fur trade, 
both of Europe and America, the immense accumu- 
lation of skins stored up for the spring and winter 
sales affords complete data for calculating the an- 
nual decrease in the number of the choice furs, and 
the probable rate of extinction of the animals which 
produce them. Seal, sea-otter, silver-fox, blue-fox, 
and beaver are those which the evidence of costli- 
ness and scarcity marks as destined to disappear 
earliest. For the sales of next month the supply of 
seal-skins will be less than that of a year ago by 
sixty thousand. At the spring sales a single skin of 
the silver-fox fetched £170. The silver-fox has 
always been among the scarcest as well as the most 
beautiful of furs. Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 
in their journey on foot across the Hudson Bay 
territory, only succeeded in trapping one; and the 
skin of that was spoiled by a wolverine. But such 
a price is a “record” never before reached. Sable 
skins are on an average 30 per cent dearer than last 
year, and the cost of chinchilla has doubled. The 
latter is hardly a “rare” fur, though it ranks among 
the most beautiful. But the chinchillas, though 
fairly numerous on the slopes of the Andes, where 
their silky coats were once woven into cloaks for 
the Inca Princes, are so diminutive that each skin 
affords only a few inches of fur. Sables were 
already so much in demand that there was not much 
margin for further appreciation. The finest Rus- 
sian sables, with the perfect “ashen” shade, are now 
offered at as much as £45 “in the rough,” and a 
usually beautiful and far rarer fur—that of the sea- 
otter—brings where the skin is perfect, almost any 
price the seller cares to ask, provided he can find 
a Russian, American, or Chinese buyer. 

The sea-otter is nearly twice the size of the com- 
mon river-otter, and the fur, without finishing or 
preparation of any kind, is more beautiful, as it is 
stripped from the animal, than the richest sealskin, 
which has to be scraped, plucked of the long upper 
hairs, and then dyed, before it could be recognized 
as the beautiful object which the “finished” fur un- 
doubtedly is. In the sea-otter’s fur, the soft under- 
coat—the true fur—is as thick as that of the seal, 
and nearly twice as long, while the long outer hairs 
are as soft as a sable’s tail, and often of a pale gray, 
which gives to the whole coat an appearance as of 
dark fur, slightly frosted over. The sea-otter’s 
range was formerly from the Aleutian Islands to 
California, and its destruction will be deplored by 
naturalists no less than by furriers. The creature 
combines the habits of a seal with the intelligence 
and amusing character of the otter. When met in 


herds far out at sea, they are commonly seen swim- 
ming on their backs; they even eat their food lying 
in this position on the water, and nurse their young 
ones on their chests between their paws, exactly as 
a South Sea island mother swims with her baby in 
the water. When swimming in this attitude, they 
even shade their eyes with their paws when the sun 
dazzles them. Now they are so rare that the sight 
of a single otter swimming out at sea is a signal for 
a fleet of Aleutian boats to set out for its capture, 
and the poor beast is hunted till it can keep below 
water no longer, and allows itself to be speared. 
From the whole area of the North Pacific in which 
these pelagic animals are found, the supply of sea- 
otterskins during the past year was only one thou- 
sand and fifty-six. For six years it has steadily 
decreased, at the rate of five hundred skins a year; 
and it is probable that in a few years’ time the 
creature will only be seen in the collections of natur- 
alists. The skin of the Antarctic seal, the richest 
and thickest of all seal-fur, is even rarer than that of 
the sea-otter. The herds which Mr. Weddell found 
in his lucky voyage almost to the South Pole in 
1823, seem to have been exterminated on the South 
Orkney and South Shetland Islands. In 1892, 
eight hundred and thirty-four of these precious 
skins were brought to London; in 1893 only forty- 
five. In 1895 none were obtained, and none are as 
yet “advised” for the great winter sale in December. 
Southern seals are brought in small quantities from 
the Lobos Islands and Cape Horn, but they have 
not the splendid fur of the true Antarctic animal. 
Recently two ships appeared in the London Docks, 
fresh from an Antarctic voyage, with sealskins for 
sale. Some excitement was caused in the belief 
that these were true fur sealskins. But they proved 
to be only “hair-seals,” which have the long fur only, 
without the thick undercoat; and were only suited 
for tanning into leather. 

The costliness of choice furs is not due either to 
caprice or to mere rarity. It arises largely from the 
intrinsic merit of the furs themselves. Their 
warmth, softness, richness, and color excel in each 
case that of the commoner varieties which resemble 
them. This superiority seems constant in whatever 
uses the fur is employed. Russian sable, for in- 
stance, owes its warmth and gloss to the fact that 
the longer hairs, as well as the under fur, are abso- 
lutely uniform in size and “section.” Thus the 
sablé tail makes a periectly proportioned natural 
pendant to the skin when used as a cape, and the 
whole skin has the unity of a manufactured fabric, 
with the other qualities only found in natural fur. 
This preéminence of sable fur gives it a value in the 
most minute quantities. The longer hairs, or sur- 
plus pieces of the fur, are carefully saved, and made 
into the best paint-brushes, which always “keep a 
point”; and in the colormen’s catalogues the price 
of these brushes is only approximately fixed, and 
varies according to the price of sables. Sealskin 
and beaver fur are not only softer but warmer than 
any of the furs which, at first sight, seem to ap- 
proach them closely in color and texture. Hare- 
skin can be clipped and dyed so as to resemble seal- 








skin; but even if lined with wool it does not ap- 
proach the pelagic fur in warmth or in lustre. The 
wonderful fineness of the under-fur of the seal causes 
it to hold minute quantities of air in the infinitely 
small interstices between the hairs; and while the 
air enclosed is warmed by contact with the body, 
the fur is a non-conductor to the cold from without. 
Beaver, for the same reason, is warme1 and softer 
than “nutria,” the fur of the South American coypu, 
a beaver-like rodent, which, being an inhabitant of 
warm climates, has a less deep coat, and one less 
thickly coated with the inner down. This natural 
grading of furs of allied species finds an appropriate 
use in the manufacture of fur garments. Sealskin 
or beaver-skin make a robe by themselves, but the 
lighter and less warm kinds are best adapted for 
combination with woven cloth. They are “lining 
furs,” and the double layer of fur and cloth is suffi- 
cient to resist the lowest temperatures of England 
or Central Europe. 
marks the line of medium winter temperature, as 
surely as the “all-fur” pelisse does that of hyper- 
borean cold, whether used by the Russian noble or 
the Eskimo or Samoyed. In Hungary, Northern 
Turkey, Austria, and Germany, the fur-lining has 
been common wear for centuries. In England, 
partly from fashion, partly from the unusually low 
temperature of the last few winters, it is now 
almost as common with the well-to-do, though the 
poor have not yet discovered, as has the Russian 
moujik, that a sheepskin-coat, with the wool inside, 
is warmer wear than the stoutest frieze or duffel. 
The combined lightness and warmth of the lining- 
furs, such as squirrel, hampster, musk-rat, and nu- 
tria, in combination with fine cloth, is now appre- 
ciated. A coat lined throughout with the latter 
beaver-like fur, with beaver collar and cuffs, need 
not weigh more than 7$ pounds, and though loose 
and light, is a perfect defence against the lowest 
temperature or the coldest winds of an English 
winter. 

There is no present prospect of scarcity of the use- 
ful, less costly furs. But the choice furs are some- 
thing more than useful; they are among the highest 
forms of luxury, and their disappearance would 
mean the loss of a unique form of gratification, 
partly esthetic, partly sumptuous. Regarded 
merely as wraps, furs add an exhilaration to the 
sense of warmth which no other means can give. 
But the mere touch of the finest furs is a physical 
pleasure. No woven material, not even velvet, pro- 
duces such a sense of richness and comfort by mere 
contact. There is a suggestion of sumptuousness 
and repose even in the silence of those deep furs 
which adapt themselves, without sound and with- 
out resistance, to the movement of the wearer. Add 
to this the beauty of tints and lustre, and the wonder 
is, not that the scarce furs are costly, but that they 
should not be more costly than they are. If furs 
were not perishable they would be as precious as 
gems. We cannot manufacture a substitute for 
the choice furs, even by the perfect processes which 
convert the cocoon of a moth into silk plush. But 
it does not seem impossible to breed fur-bearing 
animals in sufficient numbers to maintain a certain 
average supply. Most of the finest skins—sable, 
ermine, chinchilla, marten, and mink—are those of 
small animals, either rodents or carnivora, and 
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The use of fur-lined overcoats. 
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therefore easily fed. Mink-breeding has been tried, 
and failed because the fur of those kept in confine- 
ment was of inferior quality. But there seems no 
reason why the sable, which is as prolific as the fer- 
ret, might not be bred in Siberia, or why the chin- 
chilla, which produces from six to ten young in a 
litter, might not be domesticated like the rabbit on 
the dry slopes of the Andes. Bear-farms are 
already an institution in parts of Russia, and the 
Chinese of Manchuria rear thousands of richly 
furred dogs, whose skins are sold for high prices 
at Moukden. Angora rabbits are bred in tens of 
thousands, not for their skins, but for the fur itself, 
which is clipped, and sold for manufacture. “Per- 
sian lamb” is obtained from a domesticated animal 
kept not to produce food or wool, but for the skins 
of the young lambs. But no sheep’s wool is, prop- 
erly speaking, “fur.” It has not the under-hair, 
with barbules like feathers, which gives to fur its 
essential qualities. In the case of true fur-bearing 
animals in domestication, such as the cat, rabbit, or 
dog, the modification in the coat made by breeding 
for its improvement tends to lengthen the fur, not 
to thicken the “pelage” below. On the other hand, 
domestic dogs have finer coats than the wild dog, 
though not than the wolf. The preservation of such 
a specialized natural product as ostrich plumes by 
the domestication of the wild species is prima facie 
far more unexpected than the profitable breeding of 
a prolific and quickly growing animal like the chin- 
chilla, or the ferret-like sable and mink. 





WOMAN’S FAD FOR CHIP CARVING 


ELEANOR LEXINGTON MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


The maiden of this end of the century has added 
a new accomplishment to her repertoire of art and 
sciences. It is chip carving, the most delightful and 
“ladylike” work imaginable; a veritable fancy 
work, which one can take up as easily as a bit’ of 
knitting or embroidery. It has the advantage of 
wood carving, which requires such a vast parapher- 
nalia before one can begin operations and so noisy 
is the doing that one’s companions must be long- 
suffering or—deaf. English girls are devoted to 
chip carving, but the art originated in Germany. 
In the neighborhood of the Black Forest one can 
pick up delightful specimens of the work. Table 
tops, book-racks, picture frames, footstools, in fact, 
anything fashioned of wood is eligible for carving. 
White wood is the best for the purpose and after- 
ward it can be stained in any color—a black walnut 
tone brings out the carving to perfection, or white 
enamel paint is pretty. 

A novice might begin with a book-rack, one of 
the miniature kind which holds half a dozen or so 
volumes and stands on the library table. This, made 
of white wood, can be bought for exactly ninety 
cents. The two ends are all that require carving. 
The pattern, which is usually one of geometrical 
design for chip carving, is drawn or traced with lead 
pencil. Then with tool in hand, one sits down at 
one’s ease, in the corner of the drawing room, for 
the litter of chips is nothing to speak of and easily 
can be kept in the lap. Only one tool is required 
for the work an amateur will do; it is a “straight” 
tool, and costs about twenty-five cents. It can be 
purchased at any hardware shop, and must be fitted 
with a wooden handle and extremely sharp. Indeed 
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it is the sharp tool which makes the successful 
carver, and as in all good work great care must be 
taken of the tools. 

The design is left in relief and the superfluous 
wood carved away. If, by chance, a bit of the 
design is chipped off, it can be glued on and will 
never show. However, the carver, after some prac- 
tice, is not apt to make mistakes of this sort. As 
the design develops under one’s hand, the work 
becomes quite as fascinating as embroidery of the 
most seductive description; it is rapid work, too, 
and two evenings ought to suffice to carve at least 
one end of the book-rack. When the other end is 
finished the whole should be colored. A bottle of 
black walnut stain will be the next investment 
and two coats are usually required. Then behold! 
Your book-rack finished and a thing of beauty, 
ready to present to a friend or to appropriate to 
one’s own use. It must be borne in mind that 
geometrical designs are the best for chip carving. 
They are very easily transferred to the surface of 
the wood by means of tracing paper. 





PET MEANNESSES OF HUMANITY 

FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR——LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 

It is said that nearly everybody has a rooted 
aversion to giving away some one thing. No mat- 
ter how generous the man or woman may be, in 
this one thing he of she is a miser. Baron James 
Rothschild, it is related, did not in the least mind 
giving thousands of dollars to a hospital—tens of 
thousands, in dozens of directions—but when it 
came to postage stamps he could not bear to pay 
on his private letters, but would smuggle them in 
at the expense of the firm. One of the richest 
women in this country hoards matches as if they 
were so many wands studded with diamonds. She 
will give one or two under protest to a relative in 
need of them, but she buys them by the gross, and 
lights and relights them until the last charred bit 
falls off, leaving her often with burnt fingers and a 
regretful wish that “she could have used that one 
once more.” When her children come of age she 
gives each of them two hundred thousand dollars 
with the greatest possible cheerfulness, but if they 
were to ask her for a whole box of matches she 
would feel that she was being impoverished, and if 
they took six, that she was being robbed. Then 
there is the well-known case of the millionaire who 
supports a newsboys’ home, but will never buy a 
paper unless he can beat down the boy who is selling 
it and get it at half-price—after which he not infre- 
quently presents him with a quarter. If one could 
lay bare the secret motives and springs of action 
exposed in such cases, it would be curious to see 
how far habit, prejudice, and mania affect each case. 
One woman, with a davenport stuffed full of writing 
materials, can’t bear to lend an envelope; another 
draws the line at needles, though she has more 
packets of them than she will ever open, and a bank 
account that insures her thousands more if she 
should need them. One man will give his friend a 
horse that costs fifteen hundred dollars, and be- 
grudge him a single ivory shirt-stud. Another will 
give a handsome dinner to twenty people, that will 
cost him hundreds, and feel it an affliction to pay a 
carfare. Still another has been known to buy a 
yacht, provision it, sail around the world with it, 
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entertain successive sets of people on it in the hand- 
somest style, and pay all his bills for these expenses 
with the most praiseworthy regularity, except those 
for black pepper. Bands to play on board, bunting 
to decorate the yards, expensive suppers for any 
number of people, wines by the dozen hampers, 
flowers enough to fill the hugest conservatory, addi- 
tional servants, tons of coal, an extra lunch, will 
all pass unnoticed, unchallenged; but when it comes 
to pepper he makes notes, consults cook-books, 
summons cooks, makes his steward’s life a burden 
to him—so much so that he has been known to have 
nine of these indispensable functionaries in his em- 
ployment in the course of five seasons. Unlike the 
Chevalier Xavier de St.-Foix, “sans six sous, et sans 
souci,” he makes himself miserable over the min- 
now, and swallows the whales without making a 
single face. He will have pepper, but it must be 
got below the market price all over the world, and 
must be used as he uses it; that is, as if it were gold- 
dust instead. 

Shoes were the pet meanness of a distinguished 
English nobleman whose ground-rents in London 
alone would have shod all its inhabitants for cen- 
turies to come. It is related of him that he once 
took his favorite pair in person to a cobbler, and 
that after carefully examining them the man said to 
him: “I never saw the like since I’ve been at the 
business. You are either the greatest pauper in 
England, or the Marquis of ”’” “T am the mar- 
quis, not the pauper,” said his lordship, and, far from 
being offended, seemed greatly amused. To mount 
a new pair of shoestrings, even, is pain and grief to 
him, and a new pair of shoes always brings on a 
violent fit of gout, so vehemently is he opposed to 
the sad necessity of donning them at all. There is a 
Frenchman whose eccentricity in respect to a pet 
meanness is very often commented upon in Paris; 
for, though he has a model establishment and posi- 
tively rolls in money, he cannot bear to use towels 
freely—his own or his neighbors’. It is said that 
upon staying at one of the old castles of Brittany 
for a week, he took his hostess aside privately and 
showed her over three dozen towels that he had 
been gloating over for days. “All these, madame, 
I have saved,” he remarked, with great delight. 
“Your servants put them in my room, it is true, but 
I and my wife have only used one between us. 
Servants are careless, wasteful creatures; I return 
the rest.” The most amusing instance I can recall 
of the effect of suddenly acquired fortune upon a 
pet meanness is that told by an English author 
about an old woman in an almshouse who came into 
a million by a Chancery decision that had been 
pending a hundred years. She bought everything 
that money could buy—silks, velvets, laces, furs, 
estates, carriages, horses, “soi-disant” friends even. 
She threw away her banknotes upon everything 
imaginable, in a kind of frenzy of possession. But 
when it came to tea, she suffered; she debated, she 
chaffered, but never could make up her mind to buy 
and pay for, at any one time, more than a “quarter 
of a pound of good black Bohea.” She would have 
felt beggared by a pound of any tea at any price; it 
had always been so precious to her that she had lost 
all sense of its intrinsic value. Perhaps it repre- 
sented to some extent the bright unattainable, with- 
out which life has no zest. 
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THE MEN OF THE ALAMO: A BALLAD ‘OF BRAVERY* 


By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 





To Houston at Gonzales town, ride, Ranger, for your life, 

Nor stop to say good-by to-day to home, or child, or wife ; 

But pass the word from ranch to ranch, to every Texan sword, 

That fifty hundred Mexicans have crossed the Nueces ford, 

With Castrillon and perjured Cos, Sesma and Almonte, 

And Santa Anna ravenous for vengeance and for prey. 

They smite the land with fire and sword; the grass shall never grow 
Where northward sweeps that locust horde on San Antonio. 


Now who will bar the foeman’s path, to gain a breathing space, 
Till Houston and his scattered men shall meet him face to face? 
Who holds his life as less than naught when home and honor call, 
And counts the guerdon full and fair for liberty to fall? 

Oh, who but Barrett Travis, the bravest of them all. 

With seven score of riflemen to play the rancher’s game, 

And feed a counter-fire to halt the sweeping prairie flame ; 

For Bowie of the broken blade is there to cheer them on, 

With Evans of Concepcion, who conquered Castrillon, 

And o’er their heads the Lone Star flag defiant floats on high, 
And no man thinks of yielding, and no man fears to die. 


But ere the siege is held a week, a cry is heard without, 

A clash of arms, a rifle peal, the Ranger’s ringing shout, 

And two-and-thirty beardless boys have bravely hewed their way 
To die with Travis if they must, to conquer if they may. 

Was ever bravery so cheap in Glory’s mart before 

In all the days of chivalry, in all the deeds of war? 


But once again the foemen gaze in wonderment and fear 

To see a stranger break their lines and hear the Texans cheer. 

God! How they cheered to welcome him, those spent and starving men’! 
For Davy Crockett by their side was worth an army then. 

The wounded ones forgot their wounds; the dying drew a breath 

To hail the king of border men, then turned to laugh at death. 

For all knew Davy Crockett, blithe and generous as bold, 

And strong and rugged as the quartz that hides its heart of gold. 

His simple creed for word or deed true as the bullet sped, 

And rung the target straight: ‘‘ Be sure you're right, then go ahead!” 


And were they right who fought the fight for Texas by his side? 

They questioned not; they faltered not; they only fought and died. 
- Who hath an enemy like these, God’s mercy slay him straight ! — 

A thousand Mexicans lay dead outside the couvent gate, 

And half a thousand more must die before the fortress falls, 

And still the tide of war beats high around the leaguered walls. 


At last the bloody breach is won; the weakened lines give way ; 

The wolves are swarming in the court; the lions stand at bay. 
The leader meets them at the breach, and wins the soldier’s prize ; 

A foeman’s bosom sheathes his sword when gallant Travis dies. 
Now let the victor feast at will until his crest be red — 

We may not know what raptures fill the vulture with the dead. 

Let Santa Anna’s valiant sword right bravely hew and hack 

The senseless corse; its hands are cold; they will not strike him back. 


Let Bowie die, but ’ware the hand that wields his deadly knife ; 
Four went to slay, and one comes back, so dear he sells his life. 
And last of all let Crockett fall, too proud to sue for grace, 

So grand in death the butcher dared not look upon his face. 


. * * * * 


But far on San Jacinto’s field the Texan toils are set, 

And Alamo’s dread memory the Texan steel shall whet. 

And Fame shall tell their deeds who fell till all the years be run. 
‘‘Thermopyle left one alive—the Alamo left none.” 





* Selected from Ballads of Blue Water and other Poems. By James Jeffrey Roche. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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MARRIAGE OF THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY 
CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 





HER PORTRAITS IN SILVER 


The announcement that the Goddess of Liberty 
is about to be married has aroused new interest in 
the woman whose face is known to more people 
than that of any other woman on the American con- 
tinent. Every man, woman or child who has a 
silver dollar carries the handsome profile of the 
Philadelphia school teacher, Miss Anna W. Wil- 
liams. It is twenty years since the pretty blonde 
girl became world famous. It was then stated that 
Miss Williams’s profile was the original of the God- 
dess of Liberty on that much abused, much admired 
and equally much disliked Bland silver dollar. The 
friends of the young woman placed every obstacle 
in the way of possible identification, but failed in 
their object. The story of how Miss Williams came 
to be the Goddess of Liberty may be retold, now 
that it is said she is soon to become a bride. 

In the early part of 1876 the Treasury department 
secured, through communication with the royal 
mint of England, the services of a clever young 
designer and engraver named George Morgan. 
Upon his arrival in this country Mr. Morgan was 
installed in the Philadelphia mint and was assigned 
the task of making a design for a new silver dollar. 
After many months of labor the young engraver 
completed the design for the reverse side of the coin, 
upon which he represented the American eagle. 
His attention was then turned to the other side, and 
his original inclination was to place on it a fanciful 
head representing the Goddess of Liberty. But the 
ambitious designer was too much of a realist to be 
satisfied with a mere product of fancy. Finally he 
determined the head should be the representation of 


some American girl, and forthwith diligently 
searched for his maid. 
It was a long search, although pleasant. He told 


his friends of his desire, and one of them spoke of 
the classic beauty of Miss Anna Williams. The 
English designer was introduced to the girl. Mr. 
Morgan was at once impressed by her beautiful face 
and studied it carefully. Then he told her what he 
desired and she promptly refused to permit herself 
to be the subject of the design. Her friends, how- 
ever, induced her to pose before an artist. After 
five sittings the design was completed. Mr. Morgan 
was so enthusiastic that he declared Miss Williams’s 
profile was the most nearly perfect he had ever seen. 
His design for the Bland dollar was accepted by Con- 
gress, and so the silver coins have been pouring 
from the mints all these years adorned with a stately 
face of a Quaker city maiden. Miss Williams is a 
decidedly modest young woman. She resides on 
Spring Garden street, not far from the school in 
which for years she has been employed as an 
instructor in philosophy and methods in the kinder- 
garten department. She carries her figure with a 
stateliness rarely seen and the pose of her head is 
exactly as seen on the silver dollar. The features of 
Miss Williams are reproduced as faithfully as in a 
good photograph. 

She is slightly below the average height, is rather 
plump and fair, with blue eyes. Her nose is 


Grecian, and her hair, which is almost her crowning 
glory, is golden in color, abundant in quantity and 
of wonderful lightness of texture, the soft coil in 
which it is worn being especially becoming. 





THE MEANING OF MOURNING 


S. BARING GOULD CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES 


A strip of black cloth an inch and a half in width 
stitched round the sleeve—that is the final, or, per- 
haps, penultimate expression (for it may dwindle 
further to a black thread), of the usage of wearing 
mourning on the decease of a relative. The usage 
is one that commends itself to us as an outward 
and visible sign of the inward sentiment of bereave- 
ment, and not one in ten thousand who adopt 
mourning has any idea that it ever possessed a sig- 
nification of another sort. And yet the correlations 
of general custom-—of mourning fashions, lead us 
to the inexorable conclusion that in its inception the 
practice had quite a different signification from that 
now attributed to it, nay more, that it is solely 
because its primitive meaning has been absolutely 
forgotten, and an entirely novel significance given 
to it, that mourning is still employed after a death. 
Look back through the telescope of anthropology 
at our primjtive ancestors in their naked savagery, 
and we see them daub themselves with soot min- 
gled with tallow. When the savage assumed 
clothes and became a civilized man, he replaced the 
fat and lampblack with black cloth, and this black 
cloth has descended to us in the nineteenth century 
as the customary and intelligible trappings of woe. 

The Chinaman, when in a condition of bereave- 
ment, assumes white garments, and we may be 
pretty certain that his barbarous ancestor, like the 
Andaman Islander of the present day, pipeclayed 
his naked body after the decease and funeral of a rel- 
ative. In Egypt yellow was the symbol of sorrow 
for a death, and that points back to the ancestral 
nude Egyptian having smeared himself with yellow 
ochre. Black was not the universal hue of mourn- 
ing in Europe. In Castile white obtained on the 
death of its princes. Herrera states that the last 
time white was thus employed was in 1498, on the 
death of Prince John. This use of white in Castile 
indicates chalk or pipeclay as the daub affected by 
the ancestors of the house of Castile in primeval 
time as a badge of bereavement. Various explana- 
tions have been offered to account for the variance 
of color. White has been supposed to denote 
purity; and to this day white gloves and hat bands 
and scarfs are employed at the funeral of a young 
girl, as in the old ballad of The Bride’s Burial. 

Yellow has been supposed to symbolize that 
death is the end of human hopes, because falling 
leaves are sere; black is taken as the privation of 
light, and purple or violet also affected as a blend- 
ing of joy with sorrow. Christian moralists have: 
declaimed against black as heathen, as denoting an 
aspect of death devoid of hope, and gradually pur- 
ple is taking its place in the trappings of the hearse, 
if not of the mourners, and the pall is now very gen- 
erally violet. But these explanations are after- 
thoughts, and an attempt to give reason for the: 














divergence of usage which might satisfy, but these 
are really no explanations at all. The usage goes 
back to a period when there were no such refine- 
ments of thought. If violet or purple has been tra- 
ditional, it is so merely because the ancestral Briton 
stained himself with woad on the death of a rela- 
tive. The pipeclay, lampblack, yellow ochre and 
woad of the primeval mourners must be brought 
into range with a whole series of other mourning 
usages, and then the result is something of an “eye- 
opener.” It reveals a condition of mind and an 
aspect of death that causes not a little surprise and 
amusement. It is one of the most astonishing, and, 
perhaps, shocking traits of barbarous life, that death 
revolutionizes completely the feelings of the sur- 
vivors towards their deceased husbands, wives, 
parents and other relatives. 

A married couple may have been sincerely 
attached to each other so long as the vital spark was 
twinkling, but the moment it is extinguished the 
dead partner becomes, not a sadly sweet remin- 
iscence, but an object of the liveliest terror to the 
survivor. He or she does everything that ingenu- 
ity can suggest to get him or herself out of all asso- 
ciation in body and spirit with the late lamented. 
Death is held to be thoroughly demoralizing to the 
deceased. However exemplary a person he or she 
may have been in life, after death the ghost is little 
less than a plaguing, spiteful spirit. There is in the 
savage no tender clinging to the remembrance of 
the loved one, he is translated into a terrible bug- 
bear, who must be evaded and avoided by every con- 
trivance conceivable. This is due, doubtless, mainly 
to the inability of the uncultivated mind to discrim- 
inate between what is seen waking from what 
presents itself in phantasy to the dreaming head. 
After a funeral, it is natural enough for the mourners 
to dream of the dead, and they at once conclude 
that they have been visited by his revenant. After 
a funeral feast, a great gorging of pork or beef, it 
is very natural that the sense of oppression and pain 
felt should be associated with the dear departed. 

Moreover the savage associates the idea of deso- 
lation, death, discomfort, with the condition of the 
soul after death, and believes that the ghosts do all 
they can to return to their former haunts and asso- 
ciates for the sake of the warmth and the food, the 
shelter of the huts and the entertainment of the 
society of their fellows. But the living men and 
women are not at all eager to receive the ghosts 
into the family circle, and they accordingly adopt all 
kinds of “dodges,” expedients to prevent the 
departed from making these irksome and undesired 
visits. The Venerable Bede tells us that Laurence, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, resolved on flying from 
England, because he was hopeless of effecting any 
good under the successor of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent. The night before he fled he slept on the floor 
of the church, and dreamed that St. Peter cudgelled 
him soundly for resolving to abandon his sacred 
charge. In the morning he awoke stiff and full of 
aches and pains. Turned into modern language, 
we should say that Archbishop Laurence was 
attacked with rheumatism on account of his having 
slept on the cold stones of the church. His mind 
had been troubled before he went to sleep with 
doubts whether he had been doing right in aban- 
doning his duty, and very naturally this trouble of 
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conscience colored his dream and gave to his rheu- 
matic twinges the complexion it assumed. 





MAKING AN OXFORD BIBLE 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE NEW YORK SUNDAY SUN 


The privilege of printing a Bible is hardly less 
jealously guarded in the United Kingdom than is 
the privilege of printing a bank note. It is accorded 
by license to the queen’s printers, and by charter to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and it 
is, as a matter of fact, at the University of Oxford 
that the greatest bulk of the work is done. From 
this famous press there issue annually about one 
million copies of the sacred book; copies ranging 
in price from tenpence to ten pounds, and in form 
from the “brilliant” Bible, which weighs, in its most 
handsome binding, less than four ounces and meas- 
ures three and three-fourths by two and one-eighth 
by three-fourths inches, to the superb folio Bible for 
church use, the page of which measures nineteen 
by twelve inches, which is the only folio Bible in 
existence—seventy-eight ‘editions in all; copies in 
all languages, even the most barbarous. It isa diffi- 
cult but not unprofitable business. The Oxford 
Bibles are, as all the world knows, more popular 
and more widely circulated than any other edition 
of the sacred volume, and all the world knows also 
that their remarkable popularity depends upon the 
marvellous qualities of the paper on which they are 
printed. For the Bible is one of the longest books 
in the world; and, in order that it may be presented 
to the student in a shape at once serviceable and 
compact, paper of very peculiar attributes is 
required. It must be very thin, but at the same 
time it must be strong in texture and opaque. The 
famous Oxford India paper fulfills these conditions 
in a greater degree than any other paper in the 
world; and as, during the last twenty years, it has 
entirely revolutionized the Bible and prayer book 
trade, the story of its introduction must be told. 

The story begins in the year 1841. In that year 
an Oxford graduate, whose name has been forgot- 
ten, brought home from a journey to the far East a 
small fold of extremely thin paper, which was obvi- 
ously more opaque and tough for its substance than 
any paper known to European manufacturers. The 
late Mr. Thomas Combe, who was then printer to 
the University, printed Bibles on it. There was 
just sufficient paper for twenty-four copies of 
the diamond 24mo edition—the smallest edition 
at that time in existence. Though various 
bibliophiles offered twenty pounds apiece for them 
none of the copies were sold, but all were presented 
—to the queen and other persons of mark. Mr. 
Combe tried to trace the paper to its source, but 
failed; and the event, after being a nine days’ 
wonder, ceased to be talked about or even thought 
about. It happened, however, that thirty-three 
years later a copy of the edition fell into the hands 
of Mr. Arthur E. Miles, of the firm of Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Mr. Miles showed it to Mr. Frowde 
(controller, with Mr. Horace Hart, of the University 
Press), and the result was that experiments were at 
once set on foot at the Oxford University Paper 
Mills at Wolvercote, with the view of discovering 
the secret of its composition. After several failures 
the efforts of the manufacturers were at last 
crowned with complete success, with the result that 
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the first Bible on Oxford India paper was placed on 
sale in Paternoster Row in 1875. The secret of the 
composition of the Oxford paper is, of course, one 
of those trade secrets which are on no account whis- 
pered to the stranger. It is, in fact, known only to 
three living persons, not one of whom is even par- 
ticularly anxious to admit that he is included in the 
three. 

To possess the secret of such a valuable paper 
is clearly half the battle to the printers of the Bible. 
But only half. The next thing needful is to ensure 
that the type shall be set without mistakes; and 
there is nothing of which the Oxford printers of the 
Bible are prouder than of their accuracy. To secure 
this accuracy, they point out, both time and money 
are required. As regards the money, it is com- 
puted that to set up and “read” a reference Bible 
costs £1,000. As regards the time and trouble— 
that is a story by itself. We assume, for instance, 
that a reference Bible, in a fresh form, is to be pro- 
duced. The first step is to make a careful calcula- 
tion showing what, in the particular type employed, 
will be the exact contents of each page, from the 
first page to the last. It must be known before a 
single type is set just what will be the first and last 
word on each page. It is not enough that this cal- 
culation shall be approximate; it must be exact 
almost to the syllable. The stupendous labor thus 
involved may be imagined, and it has to be under- 
taken in the case of every fresh edition. In the case 
of any ordinary book the reader would consider that 
his work was then concluded. In the case of the 
Oxford Bible it is but a little more than begun. The 
proofs are then read again by a fresh reader, from a 
fresh model; and this process is repeated until, 
before being electrotyped, they have been read five 
times in all. Any compositor who detects an error 
in the model gets a reward, but only two such 
rewards have ever been earned. Any member of the 
public who is first to detect an error in the author- 
ized text is entitled to one guinea, but the average 
annual outlay of the Press under this head is almost 
nil, although there lies on the table of the composing 
room a Bible issued from some other press bristling 
with errors, all indignantly scored with red ink, no 
fewer than three such.errors being perceptible on 
a single page. 

The care exercised in the production of the 
authorized Bible is not relaxed in the case of the 
Revised Bible. Since 1885 there have been six 
editions of the Revised Bible issued by the Oxford 
Press; and a list is kept showing the number and the 
nature of typographical errors which have been 
detected between that date and August 27, 1895. 
There are only ten of them—an average of one for 
each year that has elapsed, and they are all of the 
most trifling character, “overflowing,” for “ever 
flowing,” being the most serious. One of them, it 
may be remarked in passing, was detected by that 
diligent student of Holy Writ, the Bishop of Oxford, 
and when he pointed it out cancels were printed and 
fresh pages inserted. The Bible type is not kept 
standing. Instead, two sets of electrotypes are 
made. One of these is used to print from, the other 


for the production of fresh electrotypes when 
required. The electrotypes of the second genera- 
tion are admitted to be a little degenerate in charac- 
ter; but the difference is so slight that it can only be 
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detected with difficulty, even by an expert; and from 
a single set of electrotypes as many as three hundred 
thousand copies of a part of the Bible have been 
printed. For the accommodation of these electro- 
types a special strong room has been constructed. 
It is the boast of the delegates that their own smith 
wrought and fixed the iron; and it is one of its 
peculiarities that the mere act of opening the door 
turns up the light, while the act of closing it turns 
it down. 

In this way the Clarendon Press manufactures 
Bibles literally out of the raw material—prints them, 
that is to say, with its own type and its own ink 
(manufactured out of its own lampblack and var- 
nish) on its own admirable paper. The next process 
is the drying of the sheets, for which there is a com- 
plete apparatus on the third floor of the Bible Press. 
When time suffices they are hung on “trebles” in a 
long room to dry in-the ordinary course. When 
time presses, as it often does, they are dried with a 
special system. The sheets are then placed ina spe- 
cially constructed hot room, in which dry air, super- 
heated by steam under pressure, is driven round in 
a confined space by a large circular steam fan. By 
this means the ink can be dried in an incredibly 
short time, and will resist the great pressure put 
upon it by the leather binders without “setting off.” 
And with the drying Mr. Horace Hart’s share of the 
work is done, and the sheets go off by luggage train 
to London, to Mr. Henry Frowde, who is publisher 
to the University, manager of the London business, 
and of the branches in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Under his direction the sheets are duly bound and 
distributed to the trade. The binding, which is done 
with no less care than the printing, is carried on ina 
special building in the neighborhood of Aldersgate, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Upton Jones. 
Here we observe long rows of women—matrons 
and maidens of every age—clad in white aprons and 
armed with paper knives and needles, silently stitch- 
ing and folding the sheets. For the sake of accu- 
racy, the folding is all done by hand; for the 
reduction of the bulk the sewing is done with silk. 
And.the work is done slowly in order that it may be 
well done. The sheets of ordinary books are often 
stitched at a rate varying from three hundred to four 
hundred per hour; the sheets of the Bible are 
stitched at a rate ranging between two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty per hour. Between the fold- 
ing and the stitching the sheets are rolled; after 
they have been stitched, that they may not go forth, 
as the trade says, “full of wind,” they are pressed 
by a special hydraulic engine, with an automatic 
gauge, which spontaneously ceases to work when 
the pressure gets to seventy tons. Simultaneously 
with this work, in another department, the leather 
is being prepared. In one room we see the bindings 
cut out of the prepared sheepskins, goat skins, calf, 
or whatever it may be; in another room we see it 
shaved down to the thin texture required for the 
celebrated Divinity Circuit bindings, by means of 
two remarkable machines, one made in Germany 
and the other in America; and finally we see the 
gilt letters stamped and the books put into their 
covers. 

Never was the intensity of the public interest in 
the Bible more strikingly manifested than on the 
memorable day of publication of the Revised Ver- 
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sion of the New Testament—May 17, 1881. Long 
before that date abundant evidence of that interest 
had shown itself. For one thing Mr. Frowde held 
orders for nearly two million copies; for another 
the efforts of dishonest persons to obtain surrepti- 
tiously advance copies for use either in England or 
in America had been persistent and audacious. One 
American emissary went to Oxford and offered a 
foreman £2,000 for such a copy. He was told that 
the honor of the press was as dear to the composi- 
tors as to the delegates, and that there was a pump 
conveniently near. Baffled in this direction, the 
enterprising gentleman made a fresh attempt. He 
called on one of the revisers and asked to be allowed 
to see a copy. The reverend reviser, however, had 
the wisdom of the serpent as well as the harmless- 
ness of the dove. He courteously pointed to the 
copy lying on his table, but would not allow his 
visitor to touch it. The stranger retired, but came 
again at an hour when he knew the reviser was out, 
bringing with him a dummy volume, which he 
hoped to be able to exchange stealthily for the 
genuine article. A daughter of the house, however, 
received him, and took care that he had no oppor- 
tunity of committing the petty larceny which he 
contemplated. There are also records of other at- 
tempts, and it is even said that as much as £5,000 
was once offered for an advance copy, with the 
significant intimation that no questions would be 
asked as to the holder’s title to it. All the attempts, 
however, were futile, and on May 17, 1881, the 
Revised Testament was published. 

It had been arranged that every bookseller 
throughout the United Kingdom should be sup- 
plied with copies on the morning of that day. On 
the previous day, therefore, all country parcels were 
duly despatched, and it only remained to distribute 
the Testament to the trade in London. This distri- 
bution was probably the most striking scene ever 
known in the history of Paternoster Row. Already 
in the afternoon of the sixteenth, booksellers’ 
employés were beginning to wait outside the ware- 
house door, just as pleasure seekers wait outside the 
pit entrance on the famous premieres at the Lyceum. 
As darkness fell the crowd deepened. Carts and 
wagons of every sort and size packed all the narrow 
approaches which converge upon the row. The 
horses dozed in the shafts; the drivers dozed upon 
their seats; the city police, marshaled in a solid 
body under their inspectors, stood by to see that the 
road was clear for the traffic to follow the appointed 
line. Meanwhile the gas lights gleamed inside the 
store, and Mr. Frowde’s staff, in busy silence, made 
their preparations. At last the great clock of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral struck the hour of midnight. Then 
there was a noise of the turning of keys and the 
drawing back of bolts; the warehouse doors were 
opened. The carters started from their slumbers 
and the mass began to move. For four hours men 
fought for Testaments as hungry men fight for 
bread in a beleaguered city, and cart after cart, 
heavily freighted, wound its way out of the laby- 
rinth and drove off east or west, or north or south. 
Then for a space'there was a lull. But not for long. 
Between half-past four and five the newspaper carts 
began to call for copies to be sold upon the rail- 
way book-stalls, and at seven the Press began 
to despatch its own carts with copies for booksellers 
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who had not previously sent for them. And so it 
came about that when Londoners rose to go about 
their business, they found the shop windows full of 
the revised New Testament. 

Great as the supply was, it by no means coped 
with the demand. The public fought for copies 
throughout the day, as the booksellers’ men had 
fought for them throughout the night. One city 
bookseller alone sold in the course of the day, fifteen 
thousand copies at prices ranging from a shilling to 
a guinea. At the “Underground” book-stalls, trav- 
elers cheerfully paid eighteen pence for copies which 
the discount booksellers would have let them have 
for nine pence; and they were to be seen in hun- 
dreds reading it as they walked through the streets. 
Nor had Mr. Frowde’s arduous labors reached their 
termination. Thousands of “repeat” orders were 
on his hands; the trade was clamorous; peremp- 
tory telegrams came pouring in; the telegraph boys 
stumbled over each other on the doorstep; the post- 
office officials suggested the construction of a tem- 
porary telegraph office within the premises; and it 
was not until they had delivered every copy on the 
premises that the staff of the University Press were 
able to goto bed. The interest of the United States 
was not one whit less keen. The Revised New 
Testament was “set up” on the Atlantic by the 
enterprising house of Appleton, was stereotyped on 
board a liner, and printed off immediately on the 
arrival of the vessel at New York, with the result 
that copies were on sale three days afterward. But 
the enterprise of New York was beaten by the enter- 
prise of Chicago.» The editor of the Chicago Times 
was resolved to present the entire volume to his 
readers in an immediate edition of his paper. The 
railways could not bring a volume to Chicago till 
late on the evening of May twenty-first; the only 
thing to be done was to press the telegraph into ser- 
vice. For a sum of ten thousand dollars the editor 
retained the exclusive tse of the twenty-one wires 
then connecting the two cities. The operators 
worked from 5.30 P. M. until 12.50 A. M., and dur- 
ing this time the entire text of the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans 
was transmitted to Chicago. The result was given 
in the Times the morning of May twenty-second. 





One Name for Everybody 


A POPULATION OF MONTAVONS——WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


On the slopes of Mount Terrible, not far from 
Delsberg, in the Basler Jura, lies a small village 


called Montavon. The Sunday before last was the 
day of the Communal elections. A list of the suc- 
cessful candidates is given in the Birsthaler and the 
Pays. The names stand as follows: 
President (Biirgermeister) Joseph Montavon 
Vice-President Viktor Montavon 
Councillors or Aldermen, Peter Montavon, Julius 
Montavon, Ernst Montavon 
Communal Steward Georg Montavon 
Communal Clerk Joseph Montavon 
Communal Sergeant Karl Montavon 
There is not a man in authority who is not a Mon- 
tavon. This is due to the curious fact that every 
person in the village without exception bears the 
name of the village as his surname. No other in- 
stance of this unique custom is to be found in 
Switzerland—or, we presume, anywhere else. 
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HEALTH PRESERVERS OF THE NATIONS 


DR. E. A. BEAL-——-FOODS AND BEVERAGES 


The lemon, brought from India some time in the 
fifteenth century, now grows throughout the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, and in the 
Azores, the Canaries, and most tropical lands of the 
New World. The lemon-tree is very sensitive to cold, 
and prefers warm, sheltered ground, provided that 
it is plentifully supplied with water. Constant irri- 
gation, both winter and summer, is indispensable 
tothe tree. Under very favorable conditions it lives 
to a great age, and attains dimensions truly sur- 
prising. Ina quarry sixty feet deep, near Syracuse, 
Sicily, there is growing at the bottom a lemon-tree 
as large as a hundred-year oak. The valuable 
properties of the lemon are well known. The juice, 
the rind, the oil, all subserve useful purposes in con- 
nection with food, medicine, and perfumery. The 
name comes from the Arabic word limun. A fruit 
very similar to the lemon, but more intensely acid, 
is the lime. In this country, it is seldom seen ex- 
ceptin the pickled form. It is, however, much more 
toothsome preserved. The fruit is gathered while 
green, in order that the rind’s exquisite aroma may 
not be lost, is boiled with sugar and spice, and put 
into small kegs for export. Sometimes the pulp 
is removed, and the fragrant rind is incrusted with 
sugar. Brazil furnishes most of this fruit-confec- 
tion. It is the most delicious of all conserves. 
Most of the bottled lime-juice sold in our shops 
comes from the West Indies. 

The finest lime-tree gardens in the world are on 
the little island of Montserrat, a British colony. No 
sight more beautiful can be imagined than these 
lime-orchards, numbering 150,000 trees, when laden 
with their bright fruit, the glow and verdure being 
unequalled even by the orange groves of Southern 
Europe. The lime-leaf is so aromatic that it is 
used, in the West Indies, to perfume the water in 
finger-glasses. The production of fruit is very 
large. When ripe, the best limes are selected, and 
cut into slices by machinery. The juice is then ex- 
tracted by means of heavy presses. After straining 
it, casks are used to convey it to England, where it is 
bottled for export to other countries. The refuse 
from the presses and the inferior fruit are, by other 
treatment, made to yield citric acid, which is as use- 
ful in the arts as the juice is in medicine. Crops 
are gathered at intervals, all the year round, but the 
heaviest harvest occupies the fall months. This 
inestimable fruit can be grown in this country. 
A rich reward awaits the owner of the first success- 
ful lime-plantation in the United States. Perhaps 
he is now a boy, and you know his name. The 
pomegranate is no stranger in the fruit-marts of our 
large cities. It was a familiar and valued fruit in 
the earliest historic times, as is shown by the fre- 
quent references to it in the Old Testament. 

The flowers of the pomegranate are deep crimson 
in color, and are brilliant beyond description. In 
the time of the patriarchs, the young Hebrew ladies 
employed the opening buds as ear-drops. The fruit 
has a large number of seeds, each imbedded in a 
little transparent bag of rose-colored pulp. The 





cells containing the seeds are built together in a 
manner so remarkable that, botanically considered, 
the pomegranate stands alone. The juice of the 
sweet variety of this fruit assuages thirst in the most 
delightful manner. Scarcely anything is more 
agreeable to the fever-stricken. Scented with rose- 
water, and cooled with snow from the mountains, 
this juice forms the delicious sherbet of the Levant. 
The fruit is a native of Persia, but became known 
in Europe at a very early date, and now flourishes in 
all the sub-tropical countries of both hemispheres. 
That old, old land in which so many civilizations 
have arisen and decayed, the country known to us 
moderns as Hindostan, or India, made a priceless 
present to the inhabitants of the tropics in sending 
the banana across the Arabian Sea. This fruit is the 
daily bread of many thousands of people all the year 
round. It supplies them also with a pleasant drink, 
with a medicine, and with materials for clothing. It 
is the produce of a very beautiful plant. From 
its superb leaves, six to nine feet long, there is spun 
fine, strong thread, which may be woven into cloth 
suitable for wear in hot climates. In South Amer- 
ica, in Africa, and in the Pacific islands, banana 
leaves are employed for roofing the huts of various 
tribes. Rope is made from the piant’s fibres. The 
top of the stalk is boiled and eaten. No other plant 
provides man spontaneously with so lavish an 
abundance of food. 

The great naturalist, Humboldt, calculated that 
a given space of ground, planted with bananas, 
would produce one hundred and thirty-three times 
as much food-substance as the same area sowed 
with wheat. A banana cluster weighing over one 
hundred pounds is not an infrequent sight on our 
wharves, and the plant bears fruit every month in 
the year! Bananas to be exported are taken green 
from the tree. Ripe ones would rot before reaching 
our markets. Nine-tenths of the bunches are green 
when they arrive here. As soon as possible they are 
hung up in large chambers heated by gas, the 
temperature being kept at 70°. Heat from any other 
source will shrivel the fruit, or ripen it too quickly. 
This mode of ripening fruit is employed in winter 
only. In late spring, the fruit is allowed to ripen 
naturally. In the hotter months, it is hung up in 
cellars. Bananas are divided by dealers into four 
grades, the finest quality being called Golden Veils. 
In a cargo of 15,000 bunches, there will be only 
from 200 to 400 bunches of this grade. Next to the 
Golden Veils are No. 1’s, then come Eight Hands, 
and the cheapest are styled No. 2’s. These last 
bunches are the ones sold by fruit peddlers. Mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in the banana trade. 





POINTS ON MAKING COFFEE 


AN EPICURE’S REVERY NEW YORK HERALD 


Have you ever passed a place where a person 
was making coffee and inhaled a wandering breeze 
of the delicious, inspiring fragrance? Every cup of 
coffee that is drunk should smell and taste just like 
that fragrant odor, which was the veritable soul of 
the berry seeking to escape from its transmutation 
into liquid. Unless you can arrest that slippery 
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sylph of opulent fragrance or prevent the entire 
escape from your coffee pot before serving, you are 
no expert, but a bungler. The amount of badly 
made coffee that is inflicted on the public is simply 
enormous. One connoisseur says that there are 
not twenty places in New York, outside of private 
houses, where a first-rate cup of coffee can be 
counted on. Another man about town says this is 
a gross exaggeration, declaring that no man is 
sure of a fine cup of coffee in more than half a 
dozen places in this city. Coffee, to be fit for civi- 
lized drinking, should be made, he asserts, on the 
principle of “little and often.” Size in art is of all 
sizes, and bulk in coffee-making runs the risk of a 
dreadful discount in the appreciation of the learned. 

The best kind of coffee pot is one that has a 
filter. They can be had of many sizes and shapes, 
all the way from simplicity to an extreme of ele- 
gance. To secure a good infusion quickly, the 
ground coffee should be placed in the cylinder on 
top of the coffee pot, the strainer should be pressed 
down on top of the coffee and the boiling water 
should be poured over so that the infusion runs 
slowly. While it filters the pot ought to stand in 
a vessel containing very hot water, so that the 
infusion may keep a high degree of heat without 
allowing it to boil. Boiling is the spoiling of 
coffee. If you are making coffee for a good many, 
take a pound and a half of Java, a pound and a 
half of Maracaibo, a pound of Mocha and seven 
gallons of water. The Mocha, which is meant for 
the aroma or boquet, should have been but slightly 
roasted; the Maracaibo, which is for color, should 
be well roasted, and the Java, which is for body 
and effect, should be roasted just between the two. 
Café a la Turque is made in a peculiar way and 
only appreciated by peculiar people. The recipe 
for its composition is this: Take Java and Mocha 
in equal proportions; grind and_pass through a very 
fine sieve. Put ordinary black coffee, as many cups 
as needed, in a coffee pot, and for each cup add a 
teaspoonful of the sifted coffee and a lump of sugar. 
Boil this for two minutes, then take it off and pour 
in a little cold water to settle. After it has stood a 
few minutes, serve it with powdered sugar. 

Iced coffee, in New York style, is merely café 
noir that has been cooled in a china freezer by plac- 
ing ice around it, slightly salted. For what is 
called mixed coffee, a pint of milk, a gill of cream, 
a gill of syrup and a quart of black coffee subjected 
to the same cooling process and served when just 
this side of freezing is considered a proper thing 
by all who are not real coffee connoisseurs. Brandy 
coffee is prepared by some in the same way, one gill 
of brandy and six ounces of sugar to the quart of 
coffee taking the place of the other ingredients. 
But brandy coffee to most persons means a cup 
of café noir, over which a spoonful of brandy, 
poured on a lump of sugar, has been burnt. Just 
as the blue-fringed, golden flame is expiring, the 
spoon should slip into the coffee and, after one deft 
stir, the contents of the cup should glide down the 
gladdened throat. A sherbet of coffee is quite 
fashionable now and quite delicious, if properly 
made. To a quart of coffee add a quart of double 
cream and twelve ounces of sugar and if you wish 
to be very chic, add a few drops of vanilla essence. 
Then put this in a freezer with salted ice surround- 
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ing, keep the sides free as fast as the ice begins to 
cling and when it has reached congealation, serve in 
small glasses. 

Another fashion of coffee-drinking, which was 
first introduced into this country by the Mexicans 
at the New Orleans Exposition ten years ago, and 
which is held in high esteem by some bon vivants, 
is to make coffee in the French way without boiling 
and then mix it with the very richest chocolate, half 
and half or one to two or two to one, the second 
proportion being perhaps the most frequent. This 
is to be served with whipped cream topped with a 
little sugar dust. The Mexicans used to use the 
Soconosco chocolate, which is made with a cinna- 
mon addition and is rich beyond description. This 
does not come to our market. In spite of the 
injunction about gilding refined gold or painting 
the lily, restless humanity has attempted to improve 
on coffee in worse ways than by marrying it to 
chocolate. For instance, take café au Kirsch, which 
is made by shaking up black coffee, cracked ice and 
Kirsch wasser in proportions to suit the taste. By 
devotees of the benign Arabian berry this is con- 
sidered a profanation and eschewed accordingly; 
but for physical and mental depression, if one is 
not an habitual coffee drinker, it is a pick-me-up of 
rare potency. 

A coffee cocktail is another invention of the 
enemy. This is a lucus a non lucendo—an Irish 
bull among drinks—for it doesn’t contain a drop 
of coffee. Take a very large tumbler, half fill it 
with fine ice, pour in old port till within an inch of 
the rim, add a pony of créme de cacao for each 
intended drinker, break a raw egg over this and 
shake for dear life. Pour into small glasses and 
add a thin crown of old brandy. It will look like 
café au lait and it will taste like it, too. Coffee is 
not a food, but a stimulant, and an antidote against 
some kinds of poisoning. Its excessive use pro- 
duces a trembling of the hands and a disease of the 
optic nerves. To keep one awake and to help one 
endure fatigue or exposure to rough weather, there 
is probably no equal to coffee, except, possibly, the 
cacao plant of the Peruvians. Coffee and tobacco 
—which we owe to the Arab and the Indian—are 
the Heavenly Twins to every true Bohemian. 





THE VIRTUES OF THE APPLE 


DR. G. R. SEARLES——DETROIT BULLETIN OF PHARMACY 


The apple is such a common fruit that very few 
persons are familiar with its remarkably efficacious 
medicinal properties. Everybody ought to know 
that the very best thing they can do is to eat apples 
just before retiring for the night. Persons uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of the fruit are liable to throw 
up their hands in horror at the visions of dyspepsia 
which such a suggestion may summon up; but no 
harm can come to even a delicate system by the 
eating of ripe and juicy apples just before going to 
bed. The apple is excellent brain food, because it 
has more phosphoric acid in easily digested shape 
than other fruits. It excites the action of the liver, 
promotes sound and healthy sleep, and thoroughly 
disinfects the mouth. This is not all. The apple 
helps the kidney secretions and prevents calculus 
growths, while it obviates indigestion and is one of 
the best known preventives of diseases of the throat. 
Everybody should be familiar with such knowledge. 














The Difference... Fohn B. Tabb. 
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The Parade... Private Will Stokes 


cee -Leslie’s Weekly 


Oh, she stood upon the sidewalk as the troops marched grandly by, 
With the clang o’ arms an’ music kindlin’ glory in her eye, 
An’ my heart went thumpin’, jumpin’, till I hardly trod the ground 


When she smiled an’ nodded to me, tho’ I dassn’t turn around. 


But the face o’ her, 
The face o’ her 





Went floatin’ on before, 
An’ the grace o’ her, 


The grace o’ her— 
Me colleen bawn astore ! 


A ringin’, swingin’ quickstep led the reg’ment straight along ; 
From winder, roof, an’ balcony bright flags an’ buntin’ hung ; 


An’ frien’ly thousands cheered us, but I only hed in view 
A snowy bit o’ kerchief an’ two eyes o’ Irish blue. 


For the sight o’ her, 
The sight o’ her 


Is sweet as heaven to me, 


An’ the right to her, 
The right to her— 
Acushla gra machree ! 





Unc’ Si, de Holy Bible say, 
In speakin’ ob de jus’, 

Dat he do fall sebben times a day : 
Now, how’s de sinner wuss? 


‘* Well, chile, de slip may come fo all; 
But den de diffe’nce foller,— 
For, ef you watch him when he fall, 
De jus’ man do not wadler.” 


Plantation Lullaby....+- Nashville American 
*Way doun en de holler screech-owl shout, 
An’ de stars dey wink dey eye; 
De man en de moon he soon tu’n out, 
W’en de daylight win’s dun lie. 
Heish, mer li'l one, go to sleep — 
Drap yo’ eye an’ don’ yo’ peep — 
Sleep, pickaninny, sleep! 
De sorrerful whoop’will grieben’ sad, 
Lak she bre’k her heart in two; 
She sut’n’y "bused ‘im monst’us bad, 
Ef she cotch ’im fo’ he flew. 
Heish, mer li’l one, go to sleep — 
Drap yo’ eye an’ don’ yo’ peep — 
Sleep, pickaninny, sleep! 
Des les’n dat’r lon’sum conjur’ crow 
To de fire-bug doun de lane — 
Sey ‘‘ Hoo-ah-hoo, yo’ better flyin’ low, 
Fur termor’ hit guine to rain.” 
Heish, mer li'l one, go to sleep — 
Drap yo’ eye an’ don’ yo’ peep — 
Sleep, pickaninny, sleep! 
Toreckly er tree toad heahs de fuss, 
An’ he try to chune he chin, 
’*Twell owl git to laughin’ fit to bus’, 
Den he ‘low he won’ jine in. 
Heish, mer li'l one, go to sleep— 
Drap yo’ eye an’ don’ yo’ peep — 
Sleep, pickaninny, sleep! 
De mo’k-b’ud er wakin’ f’om he sleep— 
Whar’ he dream wid folded wing — 


Mek frog quit de moanful soun’ ‘‘ knee-deep, 


W'le de marster song-bu’d sing. 





. Lippincott’s Magazine 








Heish, mer li’l one, go to sleep — 

Drap yo’ eye an’ don’ yo’ peep — 

Sleep, pickaninny, sleep! 

Defbig star shoot ’way ercross de sky, 
Wid er stream 0’ rainin’ gol’ ; 

Dun gone lak yo’ mammy by-em-by, 
W’en her story dun bin tol’. 

Heish, mer li’l one, go to sleep — 

Drap yo’ eye an’ don’ yo’ peep — 

Sleep, pickaninny, sleep! 


Heresy,in Pokumvill..Sam Foss..Whiffs from Wild Meadows 


I had for neighbors Silas Bean 
Erastus Gove, an’ William Smith, 
John Andrew Pratt, Horatio Dean, 
Butjno one to talk Bible with. 
For ‘Silas Bean would talk of hops, 
Erastus Gove was strong on cows, 
An’ William Smith on onion crops, 
An’ Pratt an’ Dean on shotes an’ sows. 
But Bean, Gove, Pratt, Dean, or Smith — 
Not one could I talk Bible with. 


For w’en I tried to talk free-will 
With Dean or with John Andrew Pratt, 
They’d talk about the kind of swill 
Was best to make a lean hog fat. 
An’ w’en I labored to arouse 
Some intress in predestination, 
An’ talk foreknowledge, they’d talk cows, 
An’ hop an’ onion cultivation. 
A'sordid, worl’ly set, you see, 
An’ not companyins fit for me. 


An’ how all things wus foreordained, 
An’ how the human will was free, 
They didn’t seem to want explained, 
And never listened much to me. 
An’ w’en my argiment bored keen, 
Way into the real Scriptur’s pith, 
John Andrew Pratt would wink at Dean, 
.An’ Dean would wink at William Smith, 
An’ ’Rastus Gove an’ Silas Bean 
Would jest keep silent an’ look green. 






























But "twas a glorious day an’ good, 
A sweet an’ blessed day for me, 

W’en moved into our neighborhood 
Melchizdek Abraham McGee. 

With Scriptur’s zeal his soul was het; 
An’ twas an edifyin’ sight 

To see us set an’ set an’ set, 
An’ jest talk Scriptur’ day an’ night — 

3egin with Moses, an’ keep on 
Way down to Peter, Jude, an’ John. 


We grew together, he an’, 
An’ might hev clung together yit, 
But on a verse in Malachi 
We made an everlastin’ split. 
I pleaded — tol’ him "twas absurd, 
The way of his interpertation ; 
He said the way I wrenched God’s word 
Called for his sternest condemnation ; 
An’ said I'd started on the path 
Thet leads to everlastin’ wrath. 


I tried to push his error by, 

An’ pluck it from him limb by limb, 
An’ crush his wicked heresy, 

An’ make an orthodox of him. 
He said my soul ‘‘ wuz reperbate, 

A Pagin with no gleam of light, 
Thet walked in unregenerate 

An’ dark an’ sakerligious night.” 
This got me riled; I waded in, 
An’ soundly thrashed thet man of sin. 


An’ hard I smote him, hip an’ thigh, 
But I— I knocked his heresy 


To all directions of the compass. 
As Michael fit the Dragon, I 


Laid on, an’ didn’t withhold my hand — 


A knuckle argiment, whereby 

I made the Pagin understand. 
I beat him fair an’ square. Next day 
In contrite shame he moved away. 


Now I’ve for neighbors Silas Bean, 
Erastus Gove, an’ William Smith, 
John Andrew Pratt, Horatio Dean, 
But no one to talk Bible with. 
And with a thirst beyond control, 
A hunger growin’ more an’ more, 
I long for some congenial soul 
To lay my Scriptur’ views afore. 


But Bean, Gove, Pratt, or Dean, or Smith — 


Not one can I talk Bible with. 


The Regiment of the Seds+++++ Pall Mall Gazette 


This is the song of the sailor men 
Who sail upon the seas, 

To fight the wars and keep the laws, 
And live on yellow peas. 


* . * * * 


They talks about the army, 

They talks about the drill, 

They talks about the bloomin’ lot, 
Enough to make you ill: 

They takes em down to Aldershot, 
And walks ’em up and down, 

An’ calls ‘em ‘‘ Britain's Darlin’s” 
An’ ‘*‘ Defenders of the Crown.” 


We knows about the army, 
We've seen ’em at the drill, 
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He squirmed about and raised a rumpus ; 












We've took ’em out to march about, 
We made ’em very ill ; 

We nursed and fed an’ petted ’em 
In snow an’ drought and rain, 

An’ then we sews the beggars up 
And brings ’em ’ome again ! 

We've seed their boots begin to ’urt 
An’ drop ’em down like wrecks, 

We showed ‘em ’ow to do a spurt 
And slung ’em round our necks ; 

Ho! then the Tommies stand aside, 
The colonel ’e salutes, 

An’ it’s ‘* Way for Jack without ’is pack 
A-swingin’ of ’is boots!” 

An’ then they starts a-fallin’ out 
And feelin’ very ill. 

They hain’t been taught to go without, 
It don’t come in the drill; 

They’ve always ’ad enough to eat, 
They’ve always drunk their fill, 
And now there isn’t nothin’ left, 
Poor chaps! they’re feelin’ ill. 


But ’ere’s the bloomin’ regiment 

Wot’s always fit for war, 

Whose barrack-square runs wide and fair 
From Sydney to the Nore; 

Whose sentries stand in every land, 
Whose guard room’s out at sea, 

Ho! where’s the soldier regiment 

That’s comin’ out wi’ we? 





All over the broad Atlantic 
We fought in the days of old, 

We collared the Frenchman’s victuals, 
We finished the Spanish gold, 

Or ever a curb chain jingled, 

Or ever a soldier came, 

We'd battled the seas half over 

For the might of the English name ! 


And now when the days are over 

And the long-backed liners go 

Over the seas we fought for 

Into the lands we know, 

Every one that meets us 

Says ‘* Ow d’ye do?” to we, 

Dips low to the shine of the big steel line, 
To the Regiment of the Sea! 


And ever throughout the ages 
Still shall our vanguards go, 

Out to the other peoples, 

Who lives in the lands we know; 
And ever throughout the ages, 
Still shall they bend the knee 

To the best and greatest regiment, 
To the Regiment of the Sea! 


So, all you little soldier men, 

That looks so very fine, 

You jolly little soldier men, 

That stands so nice in line; 

We hain’t got need to do a grunt, 

But ’opes you'll bear in mind, 

That w’en it comes to ‘‘ Action front ” 
You've got to git be’ind! 


* * . * * 


This is the song of the sailor men 
Who sail upon the seas, 

To fight the wars and keep the laws 
And live on yellow peas. 
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IRRELIGIOUS SOLICITUDE FOR GOD 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST—THE LONDON SPECTATOR 


Canon Gore, who appears to us nearly the only 
theologian of the Anglican Church who is at once 
in the largest sense profoundly learned, and also in 
the largest sense thoroughly original, quotes this 
remarkable phrase, “‘irreligious solicitude for God,” 
from Hilary of Poitiers in his recent Dissertations 
(published by John Murray, London) on points 
which his Bampton Lectures did not adequately 
cover. He quotes it as describing thinkers who in 
Hilary’s age shrank from accepting that which was 
part of the essence of divine relation, because it 
seemed to doa sort of dishonor to God, even though 
God had not himself shrunk from manifesting his 
will in that Apparently it was a phrase 
which Hilary might have applied to his own disin- 
clination to treat frankly the avowed and repeatedly 
asserted limitation of our Lord’s own human intelli- 
gence for the very same reason. Probably this 
remarkable phrase was one which Hilary’s own 
critical self-consciousness had discerned as fitting 
many attitudes of his own thought, and no doubt 
this gave it its admirable applicability to a great 
many different phases of ecclesiastical history. But 
however this may be, it seems to us certain that no 
more discriminating and pungent qualification of 
the reluctance of theologians to let Revelation have 
its own way with us, when that way seems to our 
poor minds derogatory to the divine Being— 
though, as St. Paul so justly perceived, what the 
wise and learned think derogatory to God, is of the 
very essence of the Incarnation, is part and parcel 
of its intrinsic significance—was ever struck from 
the mint of theological genius. 

Just consider how it describes the reluctance of 
the Apostles themselves,—including the prince of 
the Apostles,—to let their Master have his own 
way with them at the very origin of the Christian 
Revelation. St. Peter had hardly made the great 
confession on which our Lord said that he should 
build his Church, than he capped it, as it were, by 
his “irreligious solicitude” for his master. When 
Christ told him that he should be crucified and 
mocked and put to death by the chief priests at 
Jerusalem, he burst out with the protest, “Be it far 
from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto thee,” receiv- 
ing the immediate rebuke, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan, thou savorest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men,”—the strongest 
rebuke which ever fell from those lips which pre- 
dicted St. Peter’s own threefold denial with such 
singular tenderness. When the beloved disciple 
himself proposed to bring down fire from heaven 
on the Samaritan village which would not receive 
him, he was again virtually told that his “solicitude 
for God” was irreligious. He knew not, said 
Christ, “what spirit he was of.” “The Son of Man 
is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
And have not the persecutions of heresy from that 
time forth been all due,—whenever they have been 
due to any motive so little ignoble,—to the same 
““rreligious solicitude for God”? What is the story 
of the Inquisition itself but the story of “‘irreligious 


sense. 





solicitude for God”? irreligious zeal to enforce the 
confession of real or supposed dogmatic truth? 


The massacre of St. Bartholomew was worse in 
degree but not one bit worse in kind than the 
Protestant persecutions of Catholics under Elizabeth 
and the Scottish Covenant. The desire to bring 
down fire from heaven on the Samaritan village was 
the great type of all those subsequent persecutions 
which endeavored to blast the resistance which it 
was found so difficult to subdue by means which 
were truly of divine origin. 

But it is not merely in the history of physical 
cruelty and perverseness that we see the illustration 
of Hilary of Poitiers pregnant phrase. Perhaps 
something like half the corruptions of the Church 
might be described under the same general head- 
ing. Canon Gore has shown us, in the book to 
which we have referred, how few of the great 
thinkers who elaborated the theology of the Incar- 
nation, while insisting most strenuously in general 
words on the true humanity of the nature which 
Christ assumed, were willing to admit that the 
limitations of that nature extended to ignorance 
of that which no human knowledge could, in the 
circumstances of his life and times, by any possi- 
bility have compassed. Even Athanasius himself, 
after asserting and even contending for his igno- 
rance, seems hardly able to maintain it, and in his 
“solicitude for God” almost topples over into that 
“irreligious solicitude” which he condemned. Ori- 
gen is perhaps the writer who most fully appre- 
hended the danger of this over-solicitude for Christ’s 
infinite knowledge. But Ambrose, Augustine, 
almost all the great fathers of the Church, whilst 
they denied in the strongest terms that our Lord’s 
nature was not really human, tried to interpret his 
infancy, his youth, his questions, his marvellings, 
his declaration that he knew not the hour when the 
Son of Man should come, his prayers that the cup 
might pass from him, his anguish, and his cry of 
desolation on the Cross, in some non-natural sense, 
which might have reconciled his language as a man 
with some sort of omniscience which could in no 
sense at all have been human, and if it could have 
been, would have separated his humanity from ours 
by a gulf which nothing could have bridged. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the reluc- 
tance of the Church to believe in the genuineness 
of that humanity which is so eagerly and justly 
asserted. In words it is proclaimed, but no sooner 
proclaimed than recalled. And our Lord’s life is 
therefore transformed from a human reality into a 
sort of dramatic fiction, by the expla:ation that he 
only asked questions to elicit what he already knew, 
and that he only declared his ignorance of that of 
which he was not ignorant, because he was speak- 
ing in the name of his Church, which was really 
ignorant, and was intended to remain really igno- 
rant, of the times and seasons of his visitation. This 
is surely frittering away the whole meaning of the 
Incarnation, and making it a matter of tragic 
appearance rather than the greatest and most 
solemn of all realities. 

It is curious to observe that there have been, how- 














ever, great changes in the sphere in which men have 
been most irreligiously solicitous for God, during 
the long history of the Church. In the earlier days, 
and especially in the Greek Church, the admission 
that anything analogous to human suffering could 
enter into the spirit of a divine passion, seems to 
have often been thought dishonoring to God; and 
the “irreligious solicitude” to deny any such ele- 
ment in even the human life of Christ is seen in the 
most curious emphasis in such writers as the Alex- 
andrian Clement. Canon Gore tells us that 
Clement denied to Christ any such human emotion 
as joy, grief, or even hunger,—in direct contradic- 
tion to the simplest statements of the Gospels. And, 
that was only part of that “irreligious solicitude for 
God,” which laid such immense stress on the sup- 
posed divine attributes of absolute impassibility, 
that every declaration with which the Old Testa- 
ment abounds of God’s wrath, and his affliction in 
our afflictions, and his sympathy with us generally, 
had to be explained away. The great idea of many 
of the Greeek Fathers was that to ascribe suffering 
of any kind to a divine being was derogatory to 
divinity. And the “solicitude” of the Gnostics, or 
those who inclined towards the Gnostics, was there- 
fore to minimize, or rather to dispose altogether of, 
the reality of our Lord’s sufferings. In the 
medizeval and modern world there has been little or 
none of this reverence for the divine impassibility. 
Whatever may be held to be the abstract impassi- 
bility of the eternal mind, the medizval tendency 
was rather to magnify than to attenuate the suffer- 
ings of our Lord in his passion. Any one who 
knows the wonderful sermon of Dr. Newman’s on 
the passion, knows how the medizval Church 
dilated on the infinitude of those sufferings till the 
mind almost reels beneath the awfulness of that 
great agony. And even in modern times the rever- 
ence for the very idea of vicarious suffering has 
been so profound that the disposition to shrink 
from the mere conception of divine suffering has 
almost disappeared, and we venture to think that 
the impassibility of God has sunk quite into the 
background, while the sublimity of our Lord’s suf- 
ferings for man has been brought well into the fore- 
ground as of the very essence of the Christian 
Gospel. The “solicitude for God” is now all the 
other way from that of the Greeks, not to dwell on 
his impassibility, but on what seems to the present 
age the far greater grandeur of the passion. Fash- 
ions change in philosophy, but those who believe 
in the truth of Revelation must adapt their fashions 
to the direct teaching of the Almighty, and control 
their “irreligious solicitude for God.” 

Luther used to say, as we have often had occasion 
to remind our readers, “We tell our Lord God 
plainly that if he will have his Church he must keep 
it himself, for we cannot keep it, and if we could we 
should be the proudest asses under Heaven.” And 
nothing has proved the truth of this saying more 
than the constant tendency of the Church to rebel 
against the humiliating tendencies of revelation and 
her irresistible disposition to be more solicitous for 
the majesty of God than God himself has been. 
Unitarians have been so solicitous for it that they 
thought it degraded God to attribute to him a true 
Incarnation of any kind, and even Trinitarians, 
while eagerly clinging to that faith, have explained 
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it away as elaborately as St. Augustine and St. 
Hilary. It is our “irreligious solicitude for God” 
which has produced many of the heresies as well as 
most of the crimes of the Christian Church from the 
age of the Gnostics to the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE AND WORSHIP IN CHINA 


GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY—FROM FAR FORMOSA (F. H. REVELL CO.) 


Idol-temples are common throughout the coun- 
try, and idols may be seen under the trees and near 
bridges for travelers and chance devotees to burn 
money and toss the divining-blocks. Their method 
of petition is saddening to behold. Divining 
blocks are used. These are made of bamboo roots 
split into two pieces, each piece having one side con- 
vex, the other flat. With these two blocks, two or 
three inches in length, the petitioner stands before 
the idol and offers his prayer. The petition is pre- 
sented in the form of a question; e. g., “O idol, will 
you give me wealth?” The blocks are then waved 
in the hands three times and tossed on the floor, If 
either the two convex or the two flat sides are turned 
upward the answer of the idol is in the negative; 
but if one cbnvex and one flat side be upward the 
answer is in the affirmative. If the petition be 
granted the blocks are returned to their place, and 
vows may be made and mock money either burned 
or placed in front of the idol. The offerings pre- 
sented are in accordance with the favors granted. 
Should the divining-blocks return a negative answer 
from the god, the petitioner, if very importunate, 
will try again and again, and this “heads or tails” 
form of prayer may be kept up until the desired 
answer is obtained, perseverance being a vital ele- 
ment even in Chinese religion. 

Idolatry is the mother of a very extensive indus- 
try, as the manufacture of idols is a thriving busi- 
ness. There is little art about it, as the Chinese 
idols are inartistic in form, grotesque, hideous. 
They are made sometimes of stone or bronze, 
generally of wood or clay. The wood of the cam- 
phor-tree is often used in idol manufacture. After 
much use the idol is taken back for repairs—re- 
painted, regilded, an arm or head to be replaced, an 
ear reset, or the eyes to be touched up or made new. 
The various parts are cut out or moulded into shape 
and put together by the idol maker, and the devotee 
walks out of the place with the God of War or the 
Goddess of the Sea! The paper money used in 
worship is made out of tinfoil, beaten thin, and sold 
in packages. A great number of men are employed 
in the manufacture of candles for idolatrous 
purposes. 

Many of the Chinese, especially the women, are 
devout worshipers; many others are skeptical, and 
the majority are careless. Idolatry has a powerful 
hold on their minds, but it is only when reverses and 
troubles come that the average man will resort to 
the temple. They believe the gods have power to 
help or to injure them, but so long as things go well 
they are careless about their devotions. There are 
great occasions when a feast is held or a general 
offering made, and then all devotional arrearages 
are wiped out. I once attended an immense gather- 
ing in honor of the God of Medicine, when an offer- 
ing of two hundred hogs was made. It was on the 
birthday of the god, and in a grass hut on a small 
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plateau five miles north of Tamsui the idol was 
seated. In front of the god, pork, fowl, rice, fish, 
eggs, tea, and spirituous liquors were set. A 
Tauist priest performed incantations, bowing, 
chanting, and beseeching the god to be favorable 
and to partake of the feast provided. Fragrant 
incense-sticks were burned, and at intervals mock 
money was Offered. Outside the hut men were 
busy preparing the great feast for the god. Two 
hundred dressed hogs, on frames prepared for the 
purpose, were ranged all around in rows, an orange 
in the mouth of each, and a large knife stuck in the 
back of the neck. These hogs varied in weight 
from fifty to four hundred and eighty pounds. 
Fully four thousand men, women and children were 
present, each family displaying its own articles to 
the best advantage. In the evening torches, music, 


and theatrical performances added to the honor 
the 


cone to the poor camphor-wood god in 
grass hut. 

The most elaborate and hideous scene I ever wit- 
nessed was the “Seventh Moon Feast.” The seventh 
month was the time for making offerings to all 
departed spirits. It was a time of great festivity 
and excitement. The custom prevailed in all the 
cities and towns in North Formosa of erecting, in an 
open space of several acres, great cone-like struct- 
ures of bamboo poles, from five to ten feet in diame- 
ter at the base, and sometimes fifty or sixty feet high. 
Around these cones, from bottom to top, immense 
quantities of food, offered to the spirits, were tied in 
rows. There were ducks and smaller fowl, dead 
and alive, pork, fish, cakes, fruits, bananas, pine- 
apples, and all manner of delicacies in season; and 
fastened everywhere in the mass were hundreds of 
huge fire-crackers. On one occasion I saw fifty 
such cones at a feast at Bang-kah. It was a grue- 
some sight. When night came on and the time for 
summoning the spirits approached, the cones were 
illuminated with dozens of lighted candles. Then 
the priests took up their position on a raised plat- 
form, and by clapping their hands and sounding a 
large brass gong they called the spirits of all the 
departed to come and feast on the food provided. 
“Out of the night and the other world” the dead 
were given time to come and to gorge themselves 
on the “spiritual” part of the feast, the essence, that 
was suited to their ethereal requirements. Mean- 
while a very unspiritual mob—thousands and thou- 
sands of hungry beggars, tramps, blacklegs, des- 
peradoes of all sorts, from the country towns, the 
city slums, or venturing under cover of the night 
from their hiding-places among the hills—surged 
and swelled in every part of the open space, impa- 
tiently waiting their turn at the feast. When the 
spirits had consumed the “spiritual” part, the 
“carnal” was the property of the mob, and the mob 
quite approved of this division, But the time 
seemed long. At length the spirits were satisfied 
and the gong was sounded once more. That was 
the signal for the mob; and scarcely had the first 
stroke fallen when that whole scene was one mass 
of arms and legs and tongues. Screaming, cursing, 
howling, like demons of the pit, they all joined in the 
onset. A rush was made for the cones, and those 
nearest seized the supports and pulled now this way, 
now that. The huge, heavily laden structures 
began to sway from side to side until with a crash 
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one after another fell into the crowd, crushing their 
way tothe ground. Then it was every man for him- 
seli. In one wild scramble, groaning and yelling 
all the while, trampling on those who had lost their 
footing or were smothered by the falling cones, 
fighting and tearing one another like mad dogs, they 
all made for the coveted food. It was a very bed- 
lam, and the wildness of the scene was enhanced by 
the irregular explosion of the fire-crackers and the 
death-groan of some one worsted in the fray. As 
each secured what he could carry, he tried to extri- 
cate himself from the mob, holding fast to the treas- 
ures for which he had fought, and one of the less 
successful in the outskirts of the crowd would fain 
plunder him. Escaping the mob, he hurried to his 
home, expecting every moment to be attacked by 
those who thought it easier to waylay and rob the 
solitary spoilsman than to join in the general scram- 
ble in the plain. 

One cannot estimate the demoralizing effects of 
such feasts; and it is to the credit of that progressive 
governor, Liu Ming Chuan, that the barbarities of 
the “Seventh Moon Feast” have been entirely abol- 
ished in Formosa. Such a sight as has been 
described will never again be witnessed. 

In a general and broad sense all their worship is 
ancestral, as their gods are the deified spirits of some 
of the distinguished dead. But the worship of their 
gods is not the real religion of the Chinese, the idol- 
shrine is not their most holy place. Their real 
religion is the worship of their ancestors, their real 
idol the ancestral tablet. The worship of ancestors 
is certainly of very ancient date, and was sanctioned 
by the Chinese sage Confucius. Their doctrine is 
that each man has three souls. At death one soul 
goes into the unseen world of spirits, the second 
goes down into the grave, and the third hovers 
about the old homestead. For the first the priest is 
responsible. The second and third claim the ser- 
vices of living relatives, the grave being tended for 
the one, while the other is invited to take up its 
abode in a tablet of wood; and from that hour the 
ancestral tablet becomes the most sacred thing in 
the possession of the family. It is simply a narrow 
piece of wood, about a foot long, two or three inches 
wide, and a half an inch thick, set in a low pedestal, 
and on one side are inscribed the ancestral names. 
The eldest son has charge of the tablet and its 
worship. It is placed in the main hall of the house, 
offerings are presented before it, and incense burned 
to it every day. The son regards that tablet as in 
very truth the abode of a personal being who is far 
more to him for weal or woe than all the gods of the 
empire. The gods are to be feared and their favor 
is to be propitiated; but ancestors are loved and 
their needs in the spirit-world generously supplied. 
The heathen Chinese have no knowledge of the 
“Father’s house of many mansions,” where “they 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” To 
them the dead are dependent on their living rela- 
tives, and should they be neglected they would 
become beggar spirits, hungry, naked, penniless, 
with will and power to punish their undutiful 
offspring for their neglect. Food must therefore be 
offered before the tablet, to satisfy the hunger of the 
spirit; paper clothing must be burned to hide its 
nakedness, and paper money to give it inde- 
pendence in the world of shades. 











THE BABE IN THE ROAD: IVER’S QUAINT BAPTISM 


By S. BARING—GOULD 








[A selected reading from The Broom-Squire. By S. Bar- 
ing-Gould. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. A sailor 
stopping at tavern called The Ship with his motherless babe 
whom he is taking to his sister in another county, starts out 
at night with some boon companions. At the inn, during 
the conversation, it transpired that the babe had not been 
baptized. Young Iver heard his superstitious mother, the 
hostess, say of an unbaptized child, ‘‘ It ain’t a Christian, so 
it can’t go to heaven. It ain’t done no evil, so it can’t go to 
hell; and so the poor spirit wanders about in the wind and 
never has no rest. You can hear them piping in the trees 
and sobbing at the winder.” Iver and the Broom-Squire set 
out shortly after the sailor and his friends; and have gone 
but a little way when they find the dead body of the sailor, 
who had been murdered and robbed, and the little child cry- 
ing in the bushes. The Broom-Squire stands guard over the 
body, while he bids Iver carry the child to one of the houses 
in the scattered settlement and give the alarm. The boy 
seeks in vain at a number of the houses for admission for the 
babe, but the selfish people will not be burdened even for the 
night. ] 

Iver stood in the open air with the child in his 
arms. He was perplexed. What should be done 
with it? He would have rubbed his head, to rub an 
idea into it, had not both his arms been engaged. 

Large, warm drops fell from the sky, like tears 
from an overcharged heart. The vault overhead 
was now black with rain clouds, and a flicker over 
the edge of the Punch-Bow/l, like the quivering of 
expiring light in a despairing eye, gave evidence 
that a thunder-storm was gathering, and would 
speedily break. 

The babe became peevish, and Iver was unable to 
pacify it. 

He must find shelter somewhere, and every door 
was shut against the child. Had it not been that the 
storm was imminent, Iver would have hasted di- 
rectly home, in full confidence that his tender- 
hearted mother would receive the rejected of the 
Broom-Squire, and the Ship Inn harbor what the 
Punch-Bowl refused to entertain. 

He stumbled in the darkness to Jonas Kink’s 
house, but finding the door locked, and that rain 
was beginning to descend out of the clouds in rushes, 
- he was obliged to take refuge in an out-house or 
barn—which the building was he could not distin- 
guish. Here he was in absolute darkness. He did 
not venture to grope about, lest he should fall over 
some of the timber that might be, and probably 
was, collected there. 

He supposed that he was in the place where Jonas 
fashioned his brooms, in which case the chopping 
block, the bundles of twigs, as well as the broom- 
sticks would be lying about. Bideabout was not 
an orderly and tidy worker, and his material would 
almost certainly be dispersed and strewn in such a 
manner as to trip up and throw down anyone unac- 
customed to the place, and unprovided with a light. 

‘The perspiration broke out on the boy’s brow. 
The tears welled up in his eyes. He danced the 
infant in his arms, he addressed it caressingly, he 
scolded it. Then, in desperation, he laid it on the 
ground, and ran forth, through the rain, to the 
cottage of an old maid near, named Sally, stopping, 
however, at intervals in his career, to listen whether 
the child was still crying; but unable to decide, 
owing to the prolonged chime in his ears. It is not 
at once that the drums of hearing obtain relief, after 


that they have been set in vibration by acute clamor. 
On reaching the old maid’s door he knocked. 

For some time Sally remained irresponsive. 

“T knows very well,” said she to herself under the 
bedclothes, “it’s that dratted boy who has been at 
the Rocliffe’s.” 

Iver persisted in knocking. At length she ap- 
peared at the casement, opened it, thrust forth her 
night-capped head, and said peevishly: “It ain’t no 
manner o’ use. I won’t have no babies here, not 
to my time o’ life, thank’y. I sez I won’t, and wot 
I sez that I sticks to like toffee between the teeth. 
You may knock them there knuckles of yorn into 
dimples, but open I won’t. I won’t. I won’t.” 

The old woman stamped on the bedroom floor. 

“TI do not ask that, Sally,” pleaded the boy. “I 
have set the baby in Bideabout’s barn, and there’s no 
knownin’, it may get hold of the chopper and hack 
off its limbs, or pull down all the rick o’ broom- 
handles on itself, or get smothered in the heather. 
I want a lantern. I don’t know how to pacify the 
creature, and ’tis squeadling that terrible I don’t 
know what’s the matter.” 

“Ts it a drawin’ of the hind legs up, and stiffenin’ 
of the back?” asked the old maid. 

“T think so,” answered the boy, dubiously; then, 
with further consideration, “I’m sure of it. It 
wriggled in my arms, like a worm when one’s gettin’ 
it on a hook out fishing.” 

“That’s convulsions,” said Sally. 
in one of they, sure as eggs is eggs and ain’t inions. 

“Do you really say so?” 

“It’s that, or water on the brain. Wi’ all this 
pouring rain, I shouldn’t wonder if ’twasn’t t’other. 
Not, you know, that I’ve any acquaintance wi’ 
babies. Only I’ve heard wimmin talk as has had 
’em just like rabbits.” 

“Do they die when they have water on the brain?” 

“Always. Babies can’t stand it, no more nor can 


“?Twill go off 


” 


* goslings gettin’ their backs wetted.” 


“Will you help me?” pleaded the boy. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, a light appeared 
at the window of the lower room, and the door was 
slowly unlocked and unbarred. 

Then the old woman appeared in the doorway. 

“T’ve been a turnin’ over in my head,” she said, 
“and ten chances to half-a-one, if that there child hev 
been squealin’ so long, it’s either broke a blood 
vessel, or will die 0’ ’plexy. There'll be a purty ex- 
pense to the parish. There’ll be two buryings laid 
on it that oughten’t to be. That means an extra 
penny in the rates. If them there chaps wanted to 
murder a man, why didn’t they go and do it in 
Hampshire, and not go a burdenin’ of this county 
an’ parish? There’s rayson in everything.” 

“Do you really suppose the child will die?” asked 
the boy, more concerned about the life than about 
the rates. 

“How can I say? I’ve had precious little to do 
wi’ babies, thanks be. Now, sharp, what is it you 
want? I’m perishin’ wi’ cold.” 

“May I have a bottle and some milk, and a lan- 
tern?” 
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“You can have wot you wants, only 1’il protest 
I'll have no babies foist on me here.” Then she 
added, “I will not trust you byes. Show me 
your hands that you ain’t hidin’ of it behind yer 
back.” 

“T assure you the child is in Bideabout’s shed. 
Do be quick, and help. I am so afraid lest it die, 
and becomes a wanderer.” 

“Tf I can help it I will do what I can that it mayn’t 
die, for certain,” said the woman, “anything but 
taking it in here, and that I won’t, I won’t, I won’t.” 
Again she stamped. 

Iver provided himself with the requisites as 
speedily as might be, and hastened back to the out- 
house. At the door a cat was miawling, and rubbed 
itself against his shins. When he entered the cat 
followed him. 

The child was still sobbing and fitfully screaming, 
Lut was rapidly becoming exhausted. 

Iver felt the arms and head and body to ascer- 
tain whether any bone was broken or battered by 
the fall, but his acquaintance with the anatomy of a 
child was too rudimentary for him to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion. 

He held the bottle in one hand, but was ignorant 
how to administer the contents. Should the child 
be laid on its back or placed in a sitting posture? 

When he applied the moistened rag to its mouth, 
he speedily learned that position was immaterial. 
The babe fell to work vigorously, with large expec- 
tation of results. Some moments elapsed before it 
awoke to the fact that the actual results were hardly 
commensurate with its anticipations, nor with its 
exertions. 

When roused to full consciousness that it was 
being trifled with, then the resentment of the infant 
was vehement and vociferous. It drew up its legs 
and kicked out. It battled with its hands, it butted 
with its pate, and in its struggles pulled the plug out 
of the mouth of the flask so that the milk gushed 
over its face and into its mouth, at once blinding 
and choking it. 

A series of strangulating coughs and gasps en- 


sued, and the creature turned the color of a mul-. 


berry. Iver was more alarmed than he had been 
before. He did his utmost to rescue the contents 
of the bottle from being entirely spilled, and he 
replaced the plug. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear, what shall I do?” he ex- 
claimed, and began to cry with vexation. 
The cat now came to his assistance. 

lick up the spilled milk. 

Iver seized the occasion. 

“Look, see, pretty puss!” said he, caressingly, to 
the child. “Stroke pussy. Don’t be afraid. You 
see she likes the milk that you wouldn’t have. 
Naughty pussy eats little birds and mousies. But 
she won’t touch babies.” 

The cat having appropriated the spilled milk 
looked at the infant in an uncanny way out of her 
glinting green eyes, as though by no means indis- 
posed to try whether baby was not as good eating 
as a fledgling bird, as toothsome as a mouse. 

Iver caught up the cat and scratched her under 
the chin and behind the ears. 

“Do you hear? The pussy purrs. Would that 
you also might purr. She is pleased to make your 
acquaintance. Oh, do, do, do be quiet!” 


It began to 
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Then casting aside the cat he endeavored slowly 
to distill some of the milk down the child’s throat 
without suffering it to swallow too much at once, 
but found the task difficult, if not impossible, for his 
hand shook. 

“Wait a bit,” said he. “There are straws here. I 
will cut one and put it through the rag, and then you 
can tipple like a king upon his throne.” 

He selected a stout barley straw, and finding a 
knot in it endeavored to perforate the obstruction 
with a pin. When this failed he looked about for 
another straw, and at last discovered one that was 
strong, uninterrupted by knots, and sufficiently long 
to serve his purpose. 

For awhile he was so engrossed in his occupation 
that the child remained unnoticed. But when the 
straw had been adjusted satisfactorily, and the 
apparatus was in working order, as Iver ascertained 
by testing it himself, then he looked round at his 
charge. 

The babe was lying silent and motionless. 

His heart stood still. 

“It is dead! It is going to die! It will become 
a wanderer!” he exclaimed; and putting down the 
feeding bottle, snatched up the lantern, crept on his 
knees to the child, and brought the little face within 
the radius of the sickly yellow light. 

“IT cannot see! Oh, I can see nothing! There is 
no light worth having!” he gasped, and proceeded 
to open the door in the lantern side. 

“What is to be done?” he asked, despairingly. 
“T do not know if it be dying or be in a fit. O! live! 
do, do live! I'll give you a brass button and some 
twine out of my pocket! I promise you my next 
lollipops if you will. Nasty, cross, disobliging 
thing.” He went to the barn door and looked out, 
saw that the rain was coming down in torrents, 
came back. “Is it true,” asked he, “that you must 
be a wanderer, if you die unchristened? Shall I 
ever hear you yowling in the wind? It is too, too 
dreadful!” 

A chill came over the boy’s heart. 

Iver had never seen death. He was vastly fright- 
ened at the thought that the little soul might fleet 
away whilst he was watching. He dared not leave 
the child. He was afraid to stay. If he were to 
desert the babe, and it expired—and to run home, 
would not the soul come flying and flapping after 
him? 

He considered with his hands to his head. 

“T know what I will do!” exclaimed he, suddenly; 
“T’ll make a Christian of it, anyhow.” 

There was standing on the floor an old broken 
red bowl of coarse pottery, out of which fowls had 
been fed. It was now empty. 

Iver took it, wiped it out with his hand, and went 
with it to the door, where a rude “launder” or shoot 
of wood carried the water from the thatch immedi- 
ately over the door, and sent the collected moisture 
in a stream down one side. The boy held the vessel 
under the shoot till he had obtained sufficient for 
his purpose, and then, returning within, said, “I'll 
stop your wandering,” went up to the child, sprin- 
kled some water over it and said, ‘Mehetabel, I 
baptize thee P 

The cat made a spring and dashed past. 

Down went the contents of the bowl over the 
babe, which uttered a howl lusty enough to have 











satisfied any nurse that the baptism was valid, and 
that the devil was expelled. 

In at the barn door came Mrs. Verstage, Iver’s 
mother. 

“Iver! Wot’s up?” 

“O, mother!” 

“Where’s that babe?” 

“Here, mother, on the ground.” 

“On the ground! Good life! Soused, soaked 
through and through, whatever have you been 
doin’? Holdin’ it under the spout?” 

‘“Baptizin’ it, mother.” 

‘Baptizin’ of it?’ The woman stared. 

“I thought the creetur was dyin’.” 

“Well, and wot then?” 

“Mother. Lest it shud take to wanderin’.” 

“Baptizin’ of it. Dear life! And what did you 
call it?” 

““Mehetabel.” 

“Mehetabel! *Tain’t a human name.” 

“It is, mother. It’s a Scriptur’ name.” 

“Never heard on it.” 

“Mehetabel was the wife of Hadar.” 

“And who the dickens was Hadar?” 

“He was a dook—a dook of Edom.” 


At the time the murder aroused the greatest 
possible excitement in the neighborhood and 
preéminently in the parish in Thursley. As shown 
by the wording of the inscription on the tomb- 
stone that covers the victim, his name never 
transpired. No relations claimed the right to bury 
him. None appeared to take charge of his orphan 
child. 

The parish fretted, it fumed, it protested. But 
fret, fume, and protest availed nothing, it had to 
defray the cost of the funeral, and receive and lap 
the child in its parochial mercies. 

The one difficulty that solved itseli—ambulando, 
was that as to who would take charge of the child. 
This was solved by the hostess of the Ship. 

The parish endeavered to cajole the good woman 
into receiving the babe as a gift from Heaven, and 
to exact no compénsation for her labors in rearing 
it, for the expense of clothing, feeding, educating 
it. But Mrs. Verstage was deaf. to such solicita- 
tions. She would take charge of the child, but paid 
she must be. Eventually the parochial authorities, 
after having called a vestry, and sat three hours in 
consultation had to “knuckle under,” as the hostess 
expressed it, and allow a trifle for the entertainment 
of the little waif. 

So the matter was settled. 

Then another had to be determined. 
about the christening performed in the shed by 
Iver? What about the outlandish name given the 
child? The landlady raised no question on these 
heads till it was settled that the little being was to be 
an inmate of her house, and under her care. Then 
she reasoned thus—‘“Either this here child be a 
Mehetabel or she bain’t. Either it’s a Christian or 
it’s a heathen. What is it? Is it fish, is it flesh, 
or is it good red herring? It ain’t no use mv calling 
her Mehetabel if she bain’t nothing of the sort. 
And it ain’t no use teachin’ her the caterplasm, if 
she ha’n’t been made a Christian. I'll go and ax 
the pa’son.” 

Accordingly the good woman took Iver by the 
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shoulder and dragged him to Witley Vicarage, and 
stated her case and her difficulties. . 

“If the boy gave a name ” said the parson. 

“He did, your Reverence, and such a name.” 

“What is it?” 

“Mehetabel.” 

“Wherever did you pick up that name?” asked the 
Vicar, turning to the boy. 

“Please, sir, we was doin’ the Dooks of Edom in 
Sunday-school. We’d already learned David's 
mighty men, and could run ’em off like one o’clock, 
and—I don’t know how it was, sir, but the name 
slipped out o’ my mouth wi’out a thought. You 
see, sir, we had so many verses to say for next 
Sunday, and I had some of the Dooks of Edom to 
repeat.” 

“Oh! 
Dukes.” 

“Please, sir, no. Mehetabel was the wife of one, 
she was married to his Grace, Dook Hadar.” 

“Oh, Hadar! to be sure, quite so; quite so! Very 
good boy, glad you are so well primed in all things 
necessary to salvation.” 

“And is the child to be called Mehetabel?” asked 
the woman. 

“That depends,” said the vicar. 
boy perform the sacred function?” 

“Please, sir,” said Iver, “I did it as your Honor 
does, after the second lesson on Sunday afternoon, 
and the churching.” 

“He hadn’t no surplice on,” argued the mother. 





So you gave it the name of one of the 


“How did the 


“You had a bowl of pure water?” asked the 
parson. 

“Yes, sir, rain water. I caught it out of the 
spout.” 


“And the words used?” 

“The same as you say, sir; exactly.” 

The parson rubbed his chin. 

“Was it done in thoughtlessness—in irreverent 
folly?” 

“Oh, no, sir! I did it in sober earnest. 
the child was going to die.” 

“Of course,” said the vicar, “lay baptism is valid, 
even if administered by a Dissenter; but—it is very 
unusual, very much so.” 

“I didn’t do all that about the cross,” observed 
Iver, “because the cat jumped and upset the bowl.” 

“Of course, of course. That belongs to the 
reception into the church, and you couldn’t do that 
as it was is 

“In Bideabout’s basin,” said Iver. 

“You are certain the water touched the child?” 

“Soused her,” responded the hostess. “She 
caught a tremendous cold out o’ it, and has been 
runnin’ at the nose ever since.” 

“T think the very best thing we can do,” said the 
vicar, “is that I should baptize the child condition- 
ally in church,—conditionally, mind.” 

“And call her by another name?” asked the 
woman. 

“T do not think I can do that.” 

“It’s a terrible mouthful,” observed Mrs. Ver- 
stage. 

“T daresay that in practice you will be able to 
condense it. As for that boy of yours, ma’am, I 
should like a word with him, by himself.” 

“So, the creetur must bide Mehetabel?” 

‘“‘Mehetabel it must be.” 


I thought 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY DEFINITION: WIT IN CYNICISM * 


By PAUL CHATFIELD, M. D. 





Ambiguity—A quality deemed essentially neces- 
sary to the clear understanding of diplomatic writ- 
ings, acts of Congress, and law proceedings. 


Appetite—A relish bestowed upon the poorer 
classes, that they may like what they eat, while it is 
seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they may eat 
what they like. 

Argument—With fools, passion, vociferation, or 
violence; with ministers, a majority; with kings, the 
sword; with fanatics, denunciation; with men of 
sense, a sound reason. 


Blushing—A suffusion—least seen in those who 
have the most occasion for it. 

Briei—The excuse of counsel for an impertinence 
that is often inexcusable. 

Change—The only thing that is constant; muta- 
bility being an immutable law of the universe. 


Cigar—A roll of tobacco, with fire at one end of 
it, and a fool at the other. 

Destiny—The scapegoat which we make respon- 
sible for all our crimes and follies; a necessity which 
we set down for invincible, when we have no wish to 
strive against it. 

Embalming—Making a flesh statue—eternaliz- 
ing a corpse—perpetuating the perishable with 
more pains than we take to save that which is 
immortal. 

Eye-glass—A toy which enables a coxcomb to 
see others, and others to see he is a coxcomb. 

Griefs—are like the beings that endure them,— 
the little ones are the most clamorous and noisy; 
those of older growth, and greater magnitude, are 
generally tranquil, and sometimes silent. 


Hunger—That which gives the poor man his 
health and his appetite, and the want of which often 
afflicts the rich with satiety and disease. 


Idol—What many worship in their own shape, 
who would be ashamed to do so in any other. 


Ivy—A vegetable corruptionist, which for the 
purpose of its own support, attaches itself, with the 
greatest tenacity, to that which is the most anti- 
quated and untenable, and the fullest of holes, flaws, 
and imperfections. 

Library—A precious catacomb, wherein are em- 
balmed, and preserved imperishably, the great minds 
of the dead who will never die. 

Life—A momentary convulsion between two 
tranquil eternities;—an avenue to death, as death is 
the gate that opens to a new and more enduring life. 


Light—like the circulating blood, which returns 
to the heart, is supposed to return to the sun, after 
having performed the functions for which it was 
emitted from that body. Even so will the soul, our 
intellectual light, return to its divine source, when 
released from the body, to whose earthly purposes it 
has ministered. 

Medical Practice—Guessing at Nature’s inten- 


-_*From The Tin Trumpet, or Heads and Tails for the 
Wise and Waggish. By Paul Chatfield, M. D. (Published 
by D. Appleton & Co.) 





tions and wishes, and then endeavoring to substi- 
tute man’s. 

Minorities—It would be an entertaining change 
in human affairs to determine everything by minori- 
ties. They are almost always in the right. 

Miser—One who, though he loves himself better 
than all the world, uses himself worse; for he lives 
like a pauper, in order that he may enrich his heirs, 
whom he naturally hates. 

Morality—Keeping up appearances in this world, 
or becoming suddenly devout when we imagine that 
we may be shortly summoned to appear in the next. 

Mouth—A useless instrument to some people, in 
its capacity, by the organs of speech, of rendering 
ideas audible; but of special service to them in its 
other capacity of rendering victuals invisible. 

Patriotism—There is a cowardly kind much in 
vogue among the politicians of the present day, 
which is evidently copied from the upholsterer in 
Foote’s farce, who sits up whole nights watching 
over the British constitution. 

Plagiarists—Purloiners, who filch the fruit that 
others have gathered, and then throw away the 
basket. 

Popularity—The brightness of a falling star,— 
the fleeting splendor of a rainbow,—the bubble that 
is sure to burst by its very inflation. The politician, 
who, in these lunatic times, hopes to adapt himself 
to all the changes of public opinion, should qualify 
for the task, by attempting to make a pair of stays 
for the moon, which assumes a new form and figure 
every night. 

Quills—are things that are sometimes taken from 
the pinions of one goose to spread the opinions of 
another! 

Review—A work that overlooks the productions 
it professes to look over, and judges of books by 
their authors, not of authors by their books. 

Satire—A glass in which the beholder sees every- 
body’s face but his own. 

Scandal—What one half of the world takes a 
pleasure in inventing, and the other half in believing. 

Spinster—An unprotected female, and of course a 
fine subject for exercising the courage of cowards, 
and the wit of the witless. 

Style—To have a good style in writing you should 
have none; as perfect beauty of face consists in the 
absence of any predominant feature. 

Time—The vehicle that carries everything into 
nothing. We talk of spending our time, as if it 
were so much interest of a perpetual annuity, 
whereas we are all living upon our capital, and he 
who wastes a single day, throws away that which 
can never be recalled or recovered. 

Tomb—A house built for a skeleton: a dwelling 
of sculptured marble, provided for dust and corrup- 
tion: a monument set up to perpetuate the memory 
of—the forgotten. 

Tongue—The mysterious membrane that turns a 
thought into sound. Drink is its oil—eating its 
drag chain. 
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THE DECLINE OF ENGRAVINGS 
G. M. PERK VAN LITH 





THE COLLECTOR 


Dame Fashion, assisted by one or two mercenary 
butchers of the arts, took it upon her usual fickle 
nature, not a long time ago, to condemn all art per- 
taining to the black and white, be it engraving, 
etching, or by whatever name it may be specified. 
To replace this highly-important branch of an art of 
the first value, which dates back to the time of 
Rembrandt and Albrecht Diirer, a fad had to be 
created, and prints in color came in vogue. To cry 
down in its entirety the present favorite craze, or 
ignore the charming and pleasing effect of har- 
monizing colors in printed pictures, would be folly. 
To the plain and less educated eye, no doubt, this 
form is more acceptable than the simple tone of 
monochrome; but that a slowly-acquired taste and 
knowledge in the pure and effective line of engrav- 
ing, the great freedom and strength displayed in 
etching and other works of their kind, should be 
cast aside, is, to say the least, exceedingly deplora- 
ble. Our country has advanced marvelously of late 
in the knowledge of the arts. It is rapidly approach- 
ing the elevated standpoint enjoyed so long by 
older lands, with all their wealth of museums, gal- 
leries, and other collections. Not only collectors, 
but the greater majority of individuals who have 
secured art works in black and white for the beauti- 
fying of their homes, have proved to the foreign 
masters their growing knowledge and admiration 
for their creations by the avidity with which they 
secured the productions by their hands. Some 
adored a Waltner, Koepping, Laguillermie, Rajon, 
for their life-like productions and copies from the 
old masters; others devoted themselves to the land- 
scapists, like Haden, Brunet de Baines, Lopisgich, 
Fonce; lovers of architecture showed their esteem 
for Meryon, Haig, Delauney, etc. 

Can it be possible that the acquired higher taste 
and education should be affected by the faux-pas of 
a few domestic manipulators of the etching-needle 
and graver, who became a tool of manufacturers, 
and exchanged position for lucre? Shall the deeds 
of a few etchers and engravers, working by the 
yard, interfere with the true amateur love and devo- 
tion for creations of true art? Shall we allow our- 
selves to cast aside knowledge in pure drawing, 
unhampered by color and smudgery, and step back 
to our nursery days, where the childish, untutored 
eye was first impressed by the maze of colors in 
chromo and lithograph? Why not meet our friend 
in color half way? For their kind, no doubt, many 
of his plates are exceedingly pretty—some even 
artistic. The American public, as a rule, is part of 
too busy a world to devote itself much to higher 
study, be it in the art of music or in the fine arts. 
Grand opera and oratorio have their devotees, but 
comic opera takes with the masses by its light and 
easy, catchy music. The same comparison can be 
made in the fine arts. But must the world of 
progress retrograde in this particular line, and 
blindly follow those who know no better? 

Another question has been raised—the demand 
for continuous new productions. Art, true art, 


cannot be hurried; the works of masters take years, 
not days, to arrive at completion. The results 
justify the expenditure of time and labor by con- 
stituting a monument of lasting qualities. The 
print shop must not be confounded with the dry- 
goods house. Mere goods are, as a rule, only suit- 
able for one season. Time of production in the 
former should have no limit. With a few excep- 
tions, the best works have been published in the 
past—no merely frivolous, showy work, but solid, 
sound and meritorious results. Chauvel’s Solitude, 
after Daubigny; Koepping’s Old Man, after Rem- 
brandt; Laguillermie’s Young Duke, after Orchard- 
son; Waltner’s portraits of Meissonier and Prétet, 
are some of the standard proofs of what real art can 
achieve guided solely by honor and love for the 
work. Let us hope that good judgment may soon 
prevail, and fads and whims be forever excluded 
from the arts. 





FAMOUS THROUGH SONGS 
REPUTATIONS BY SINGLE BALLADS——BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


During the past fifty years in America, nearly two 
hundred men have been brought prominently before 
the public through the influence of popular songs 
and hymns. Much has been written about how 
songs have been made popular by singers, but very 
little about songs that have immortalized men. 
The notorious General Boulanger was brought 
to the front mainly through a vocal setting of the 
Boulanger March, sung by a Parisian music-hall 
singer, Paulus. Boulanger had obtained some dis- 
tinction previous to this time, but through the sing- 
ing of Paulus he became known to the bourgeoise, 
and his fame was heralded all over France and 
thence throughout the civilized world. Of course, 
his fame proves to be somewhat ephemeral, as there 
was nothing inherently strong to recommend the 
man, but through the delineation of the concert- 
hall singer he became the idol of the French people, 
and remained so until his own intrinsic weakness 
proved his destruction. There are many notable 
instances of popularity cteated in this manner. The 
celebrated Ira D. Sankey, the singing evangelist, 
was comparatively unknown until he sang the hymn 
entitled The Ninety and Nine. At the present 
time, when this celebrated hymn is referred to, it 
always suggests a picture of Mr. Sankey seated on 
a platform before an audience of from five thousand 
to ten thousand persons, singing The Ninety and 
Nine as only he could render it. The justly cele- 
brated Dave Wambold, now deceased, one of the 
original San Francisco Minstrels, who was one of 
the sweetest ballad singers this country has pro- 
duced, is always remembered in connection with the 
ballad Come Sit By My Side, Little Darling. Even 
now after the lapse of nearly twenty years, many 
readers of this paper will, no doubt, recall the 
exquisite finish and melody with which Wambold 
invites his little darling to come sit by his side and 
lean her brown head upon his breast. 

The fame of Milton Barlow, the minstrel, rests 
chiefly upon his delineation of the character of Old 
Black Joe. His singing of this favorite old negro 
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melody has never been equalled. He dressed and 
acted the part of the old black refugee and sang 
the song so well that it would be difficult at the 
present time to find a boy of ten years who could 
not sing the refrain of the melody. The present 
generation of song lovers had no knowledge what- 
ever of Edward Harding, but old-timers will remem- 
ber him as an Englishman who came to this coun- 
try more than forty years ago, and who brought 
with him a baritone voice of great strength and 
sweetness. In New York city at that time there 
were a number of concert halls where beer and 
liquor were sold. There were probably a dozen of 
these places south of Fourteenth street, and promi- 
nent among them was one in Lispenard street, just 
off Broadway, which was mainly supported by men 
in the dry-goods district. The concert hall at that 
time was run on the English plan, and was a repu- 
table resort, until it was destroyed by McGlory, 
Allen and others of that character. At the Lispen- 
ard resort Harding was a great favorite, and the 
song which brought him to public notice was The 
Village Blacksmith, the music of which was writ- 
ten by a German named Weiss, and the words by 
Longfellow. Harding gained distinction all over 
the State because of his rendering of this really 
great song, and the place in Lispenard street was 
nightly thronged to hear him sing it. 
Contemporaneous with Harding was the equally 
well-known singer Lingard. He attained celebrity 
through his character-songs, his principal suc- 
cesses being Champagne Charlie and Captain Jinks. 
Such an impression did Lingard make upon the 
public mind that even now, after the lapse of thirty 
years or more, Captain Jinks can in fancy be seen 
parading down Broadway and the inebriate figure 
of Champagne Charlie still stands out on the 
records of time, boasting of his capacity for alco- 
holic stimulants. Down in a Coal Mine did more 
to popularize Tony Pastor than any of the thousand 
and one ditties which he has so acceptabiy sung 
since. It was mainly through Mr. Pastor’s efforts 
as a vocalist that the fame of the old familiar song 
was spread across the seas and reached hearers in 
every civilized clime. “Oh, yes,” said the genial 
singer, as this prominent incident in his career was 
brought to his attention, “Down in a Coal Mine was 
perhaps the most successful song I ever sung. 
There was something wholesome and genuine about 
it which made the song immensely popular. We 
don’t get such songs as that nowadays. At the 
present time the writers of popular songs strive 
after topical subjects, which leave no lasting im- 
pression upon the public mind. I should like to 
get another song equally as good.” The well- 
known minstrel Billy Emerson owes more of his 
popularity to I’m as Happy as a Big Sunflower 
than any other one song. Its success was attested 
by the fact that he sang it on nearly one thousand 
consecutive nights. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury Thomas Dixon, the tenor minstrel, sang Sally 
in Our Alley. He had a very sweet voice, but he 
did not attract any particular attention until he 
happened to stumble across Sally, who had already 
celebrated her two hundredth birthday. He made 
a great hit with the song, and his singing of it caused 
him to be in demand by theatrical managers for 
nearly twenty years. 
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The pretty ballad, My Pretty Red Rose, was in- 
strumental in bringing Bobby Newcombe to pub- 
lic notice, and until the day of his death Bobby 
always included this popular air in his repertory. 
Frank Howard achieved celebrity as a ballad singer 
through his singing of Only a Pansy Blossom, 
which he had written himself. He spread the fame 
of his own song when employed by a patent-medi- 
cine firm to travel through the South with one of 
their wagons. It is probably a fact that more bot- 
tles of Dr. Quack’s Pain Killer have been sold 
through the influence of Howard’s sweet voice in 
Only a Pansy Blossom than were ever disposed 
of by a peripatetic medicine vender. Not a little of 
the success achieved by Edward Harrigan upon 
the stage was due primarily to his rendition of the 
celebrated Mulligan Guards’ song, in which “they 
shouldered guns and marched and marched away, 
from Jackson street ’way up to Avenue A. The 
drums and fifes did sweetly, sweetly play, as we 
marched, marched, marched with the Mulligan 
Guards.” As Mark Twain will be remembered for 
his story of the jumping frog of Calaveras, and the 
incident in Tom Sawyer’s career when he white- 
washed the fence, so will Mr. Harrigan’s name be 
remembered in years to come with the rollicking, 
jolly music of the Mulligan Guards. The sound 
of it even now is enough to set the listener’s feet in 
motion. Who does not remember the gentle, 
pathetically melodious little ballad, Empty is the 
Cradle, Baby’s Gone? The author of this tender 
gem was Harry Kennedy, who now lies under the 
sod. But in future years, when the name of this 
favorite song-writer shall be recalled in tender 
reminiscence, Empty is the Cradle will always be 
associated with it upon the walls of the memory. 
Gradually coming through the years towards the 
present, Brannigan’s Band suggests the name of 
the popular comedian Tony Hart, and William 
Scanlan, with his Peek-a-Boo, will always be inti- 
mately associated in the minds of lovers of popular 
songs. 

A consideration of songs which have been writ- 
ten and sung in the past decade brings to mind 
Stick to Your Mother, Tom, sung by Maude 
Beverly. For several years this vocalist had been 
singing in concert halls and earning a precarious 
existence, attracting no especial attention. But 
through the success attained by her singing of this 
song she quickly arose to the one-hundred-dollar-a- 
week class, and her prosperity continued for a long 
time. At about the same time May Howard at- 
tained national fame in the song, The Letter Which 
Never Came, which was also true of Banks Win- 
ter, who inflicted upon a groaning community that 
well-known chestnut, White Wings. Equally suc- 
cessful was that Philadelphia prince of minstrelsy, © 
J. L. Camcross, with See That My Grave’s Kept 
Green. It is mainly due to Mr. Camcross’s sweet 
voice that the grave has been kept green ever since 
in a tenderly beloved corner of the popular memory. 
The celebrated little actress, Lotta, was first individ- 
ualized with her singing of the then famous darky 
melody, In the Morning by the Bright Light, while 
the late Annie Pixley was universally associated 
with The Cows are in the Corn. Then came J. K. 
Emmet, with his celebrated lullaby Go to Sleep, 
My Baby, the fame of which has been kept alive 








by several imitators since his death. R. J. Jose, 
the well-known counter-tenor, had been singing for 
a comparatively small salary with Dockstader’s 
minstrels, until he aroused his audience to enthu- 
siastic applause by his rendering of With all Her 
Faults I Love Her Still. Within a week his salary 
was doubled, and even to the present day he falls 
back upon this song as one of the most attractive 
features of his extensive repertory, invariably en- 
listing encores whenever sung. 

A review of the most recent instances of men and 
women who have attracted universal attention in 
the field of popular songs calls up the ever-breezy 
and refreshing Maggie Cline. The stove even 
dances a jig when Maggie’s name is mentioned. 
Mary Ann Kehoe walked into publicity when 
Maggie first trotted Miss Kehoe out upon the 
stage with its suggestions of domestic servitude. 
But, perhaps, the greatest part of Miss Cline’s fame 
depends upon her graphic description of the fight 
between McClusky and the Nagur. Tare an’ ages, 
rocks and stones, thunder and lightning, lather and 
shavings! He who has missed hearing the re- 
doubtable Maggie give the description of the prize- 
fight to the accompaniment of falling stove pipes, 
flying scuttles, tumbling coal and other orchestral 
effects, has, indeed, missed the most graphic and 
realistic results upon the vaudeville stage. As is 
well known, the song which brought Lottie Collins 
to public notice was Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-Ay, which 
yielded her $1,000 a week. The same may be said 
of Joe Flynn, whose Down Went McGinty sprung 
him into fame from a vaudeville singer to a “star” 
within six months, and Lew Dockstader was lifted 
into great demand solely from his excellent inter- 
pretation of the song We’ve Both Been There 
Before, Many a Time. William Hoey is as much 
indebted for his present celebrity to his singing of 
The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo, as 
anything he ever sang, while Comrades has caused 
the name of Helene Mora to be a by-word with man- 
agers all over the United States. Katie Lawrence, 
the English vocalist, jumped from comparative ob- 
scurity into the full glare of popularity through the 
bicycle song, Daisy Bell. The two men at the 
present time enjoying popular favor as ballad 
singers are J. Aldrich Libbey and Raymon Moore. 
The former is appreciating the favor and the money 
which came from his admirable introduction of the 
song After the Ball, which netted him thousands of 
dollars, while the latter has earned upwards of seven 
thousand dollars in royalties and won his way to the 
susceptible hearts of thousands of young women 
through the sentimental ballad Sweet Marie. 





A PAINTER OF THE GRUESOME 


ANTOINE WIERTZ’S EXHIBITION—LEWIS HIND—LONDON SKETCH 


Everybody who dallies a day in Brussels pays a 
visit to the Wiertz Museum. Not but that there are 
pleasanter ways of spending an afternoon in the Bel- 
gian capital. You can loll on a seat in the Bois de 
la Cambre, listening to the band, while strings of 
bicyclists flash through immemorial avenues of 
trees. Or you can sit at a marble-topped table in 
the Boulevard Anspach, sipping syrup, the busy life 
of the city flitting before you in a glare of white sun- 
light. Still, the Wiertz Museum must be seen, as to 
visit Brussels and not to stand before the mammoth 
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and gruesome pictures of this over-praised painter 
is like stopping at Baker street and not seeing 
Madame Tussaud’s. 

The name of Wiertz has become a synonym for 
all that is huge and horrible in art, and English 
people put themselves in trim for the Wiertz 
Museum with much the same feelings as they pre- 
pare for a visit tothe Morgue. They set their teeth, 
they string their nerves taut, and then off they go 
to the little Brussels suburb where the Wiertz pic- 
tures hang solitary. There is really little occasion 
for such heroism. Wiertz is—well, Wiertz, but not 
really horrible. The very obvious is seldom very 
horrible. Wiertz has suffered from his friends. 
He has been overpraised to such an extent that one 
would think he sat alone on the very pinnacle of 
Parnassus, whereas he was nothing more than a 
splendid poseur and experimentalist, with a vivid 
imagination and an undisciplined talent for drawing, 
to whom notoriety was the breath of life. He would 
wade through seas of blood (in paint) sooner than 
lose the applause of a single pair of hands, and 
he determined that his name should be in men’s 
mouths at any price. That he refused to sell his 
pictures, that he lived on poor food, that he flouted 
leisure, that he was indifferent to life’s little pleas- 
ures, mean nothing more than that his craving for 
notoriety was so gigantic that it overwhelmed and 
killed all desire for the rational distractions ot life. 
The time has gone by for calling these idiosyncrasies 
signs of genius. You lived at the right moment, M. 
Wiertz. Inthese days you would have been chaffed 
out of the Chelsea Arts Club. It is Ouida who is 
chiefly responsible for the extravagant laudation 
that has been besmattered over the name of Wiertz. 
Here are two gems from her appreciation sold at 
the doors of the museum: “His name is as a planet 
which only the eyes and lips of those educated in his 
science can turn to and name.” “He had the genius 
which awaits martyrdom, and grows great beneath 
its shadow,” and so on. 

Briefly, the facts of Wiertz’s life are these. Born 
at Dinant in 1806, at an early age he found a patron 
who brought him to Brussels, where he came under 
the influence of Rubens, and lived very laborious 
days. At twenty-six he drifted to Rome, read 
Homer, and, by his own confession, determined to 
measure himself with Rubens and Michael Angelo. 
He made a beginning by painting a picture called 
The Greeks and Trojans contending for the body 
of Patroclus, which, according to contemporary 
accounts, created a tumult of interest in Belgium. 
“He was the lion of the season,” we read; “His 
cup of glory ran over the brim”; and kind old 
Thorwaldsen remarked, “This young man is a 
giant.” Then Wiertz turned his eyes to Paris, but 
the Salon jury skied The Greeks and Trojans. 
The blow was “a fearful one,” for poor Wiertz had 
counted upon grasping glory at a bound. Art for 
its own sake, the desire to do good work, because 
that is a good thing to do in this world, the passion- 
ate longing to express himself for his own gratifi- 
cation, were nothing to this young man. Because 
Paris did not fall headlong at his feet, he became 
melancholy; a “penchant for the horrible, the gro- 
tesque, and the fantastic grew upon him,” and, dis- 
gusted with the world, he soared into the hero of 
the Wiertz Museum, and trod the path that led to 
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his becoming one of QOuida’s ewe lambs. He 
declined to sell his pictures, because “to-morrow I 
may find something to correct”; but he painted 
portraits to keep the domestic pot boiling. Finally, 
his Triumph of Christ brought Belgium to his 
feet, and the grateful burgesses built him a large 
studio, on the condition that he should give all his 
works to Belgium, to remain undisturbed on the 
walls of the museum at Brussels till the end of time. 
He died in 1873. 

A few mornings ago, finding myself at Brussels, I 
turned my steps to the studio where Wiertz worked, 
which remains in much the same condition as at the 
time of his death. A low, white house, standing in 
a garden, somewhat battered by time, with the 
foliage of many years’ growth relieving the naked- 
ness of the walls, it might be a middle-class school 
were it not for the bold gilt letters, “Musee Wiertz,” 
blazoned across the front. A flagged passage leads 
to a barn-like hall, bare as a waiting-room of a 
London hospital, save for the pictures. These fill 
the four walls, and may be divided into sacred, 
classical and charnel-house subjects. The sacred 
and classical subjects are mostly the size of the out- 
side wall of a forty-pound house. The men have 
limbs like young oaks, sinews like horses, and heads 
like the gnomes in a Drury Lane pantomime. In 
appearance many of the large pictures are as lustre- 
less as the eye of a sea-lion, but on this count Wiertz 
must be held guiltless, as he worked in a medium of 
his own invention, which resulted in what has been 
called “unpolished painting,” the effect being that 
it is possible to view the pictures in any light with- 
out being troubled by reflections. You see huge 
demons writhing in contortions, and tumbling into 
bottomless pits. Here are Homeric heroes fighting 
for all they are worth; there is Polyphemus with 
an olive-tree for a stick and a drinking-bowl the 
size of a hip-bath. They remind one of Rubens in 
hysterics, and, the preposterous characters of the 
subjects apart, do not lack vigor of handling and 
bold draughtsmanship. To give Wiertz his due, he 
certainly had an amazing gift of industry and a 
powerful, if extravagant, imagination. He is of the 
school of Rubens and Doré, but he was entirely 
wanting in any feeling for natural grace, and appar- 
ently knew not the meaning of the word “reticence” 
—a quality always evident in art that pretends to be 
of the first order. The conditions of his lonely, 
moody life in that bare studio no doubt aided this 
brutality. It is good for no man to work alone, in 
spite of Feuerbach, who proclaimed that “to know 
life a man must separate himself from life”; and least 
of all can loneliness have been good for a man of 
Wiertz’s morbid temperament. Some sane friend 
with the saving gift of humor could surely have 
laughed him out of the bulk of these house-wall 
pictures, or those other unpleasant subjects in 
which his soul delighted. His choice of subjects 
might be pardoned if only one could think he had 
a serious artistic motive in painting them. But the 
mechanical means he adopted to add to the sensa- 
tionalism of his pictures hardens the heart still 
harder against him. He was a past master in those 
theatrical tricks by means of which the directors of 
exhibitions in some provincial towns heighten the 
attractions of their wares. Some of the pictures in 
the Wiertz Museum are hidden away behind deal 
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screens, with an inviting little glass peep-hole art- 
fully let into the wood work. The ingenuous cata- 
logue remarks that this contrivance was intended 
“by the artist to give greater vividness to his pro- 
ductions, which leaves the visitor at liberty to see 
them or leave them as he thinks fit.” O naive M. 
Wiertz! Hermit though you were, did you ever 
hear of mortal man or woman who, seeing a peep- 
hole in a wooden screen, would elect to pass by on 
the other side of the room? 

Well, what sort of a man in appearance was this 
Antoine Wiertz, who set out in life to combine the 
excellences of Michael Angelo and Rubens, and 
who came to painting a picture of a mother boiling 
her baby’s leg in a cauldron over a slow fire? 
His portrait, which I noted there, hangs in the 
Wiertz Museum, framed in black wood; and Ouida 
herself could hardly deny that he looks a poseur. 
In the studied disorder of his dress and general 
attitude, he challenges the autograph portraits of 
famous English Royal Academicians that hang in 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. It is a thoughtful 
face, and perhaps it is not entirely Wiertz’s fault 
that his beard looks as if it had been hired at Clark- 
son’s. I am told, on good authority, that the dress 
is merely the dress of the period; but surely, even 
in Brussels at that period, they eye-hooked their 
gowns decently over their shoulders. For all 
Wiertz’s mild aspect, he had a very short way with 
his critics. In the museum is a caricature called 
Don Quiblague (the don who boasts), which is 
a portrait of a certain art critic who had “the mis- 
fortune to displease Wiertz by some one-sided and 
unfounded criticisms.” Wiertz chose this gentle 
method of revenge, and so the bold art critic’s fea- 
tures pass down to posterity. “It must be men- 
tioned,” adds the compiler of the catalogue, “that, 
after the exhibition of The Triumph of Christ, this 
art critic became one of the greatest admirers of the 
artist whom he had so displeased.” 

Three pictures by Wiertz that illustrate his art 
are neither his best nor his worst. Neither are they 
the most horrible of his conceptions, although, hap- 
pily, one would have to seek far and diligently in 
other directions for more gruesome specimens of 
art even than these. Napoleon in Hell is a work 
that would have interested the great conqueror. 
He, the victim of undying consciousness, stands 
with folded arms and set face, the undevouring fire 
curling about him, while those whose homes his 
victories have made desolate shriek and taunt him 
with the severed limbs of men who have died that 
his destiny might be fulfilled. Pleasant idea, is it 
not? No wonder Wiertz decided after much soli- 
tary communing not to sell his pictures. I shrink 
from giving an adequate description of Hunger, 
Madnese and Crime. Let the catalogue speak— 
“A mother driven to insanity by hunger, has de- 
stroyed her child, with a view to actual cannibalism. 
The artist has shrunk from no circumstances of ter- 
ror.” No, that was not Wiertz’s way. Buried 
Alive might serve to illustrate a Christmas Eve 
story. The unfortunate man has died during a visi- 
tation of cholera, when the poor dead are so hurried 
upon their last journey. Buried while still alive, he 
awakes in the tomb, and, bursting asunder the 
wretched fastenings of the pauper coffin, thrusts out 
his hand piteously into the dim light of the tomb. 
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- AT THE POOL OF SILOAM 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS—NEW YORK WORLD 

The excavations which are being made in Jeru- 
salem have disclosed much that was hitherto 
unknown about the pool of Siloam. The identifi- 
cation of the site of this pool is important because of 
its bearing on the situation of the city walls. It has 
hitherto been considered that the Pool of Siloam, 
shown to every visitor of Jerusalem, was one of 
the few undisputed localities in the topography of 
the sacred city. Now, however, as investigation 
progresses, doubts have been raised on this point. 
Among archeologists a contest has arisen as com- 
plicated as that concerning the site of Calvary, 
the sepulchre and other sacred places in Jerusalem. 
The Pool of Siloam is in size the least of all the 
Jerusalem pools, which from the most ancient times 
have been relied upon by the inhabitants to store up 
water from the springs. It had, however, the 
singular characteristic of suddenly increasing in 
depth as the water poured in from some unknown 
source. 

The Pool of Siloam, although small in size, played 
an important part in the sacred history of Jerusalem. 
It was to Siloam that the Levite was sent with the 
golden pitcher onthe “last and great day of the 
feast” of Tabernacles; it was from Siloam that he 
brought the water which was then poured over the 
sacrifice in memory of the water from the rock of 
Rephidim. It was to this Siloam water that the 
Lord pointed when he stood in the Temple and cried, 
“Tf any man thirst let him come unto me and drink.” 
The Lord sent the blind man to wash at the Pool of 
Siloam, the sacredness and efficacy of whose waters 
are still believed in at Jerusalem. The Pool of Si- 
loam, which has now been almost wholly uncovered 
and which is the one formerly shown to visitors, is 
eighteen and one-half feet in depth, fourteen feet 
wide at one end and seventeen at the other. The 
water in it is maintained at a depth of three to four 
feet, but is likely to rise a foot or more at any 
moment. It is faced with a wall of stone, now 
greatly out of repair. Several columns stand out of 
the side walls extending from the top downward into 
the cistern. 

The water passes out of the pool through a chan- 
nel cut in the rock, which is covered for a short dis- 
tance. This subsequently opens and discloses a 
lively, copious stream which empties into a garden 
planted with fig-trees. Jerome, who lived only six 
miles from the Pool of Siloam, refers to the intermit- 
tent character of its waters, which has led some histo- 
rians to identify it with Bethesda. Josephus speaks 
of its waters as having been very abundant, but 
recent investigations do not bear this out. 

There are a large number of somewhat similar 
pools in Jerusalem, which has thirty or forty natural 
springs within a radius of eight miles. If it could 
be shown that one of these was in reality the Pool 
of Siloam, whose location has not hitherto been 
questioned, it would add a still further confusing 
element to the discussion of the historical sites in 
Jerusalem. Many of the most important places 
depend for their identification upon their nearness 


to or remoteness from the Pool of Siloam. The 
mysterious ebb and flow of the waters of the present 
pool has been largely relied upon as sufficiently 
proving its identity with that referred to in the 
Scriptures. It has now, however, been found that a 
similar phenomenon takes place in the Fountain of 
the Virgin, which is close by. There the water rose 
a foot in five minutes, and within five minutes more 
it sank to its former level. It is believed that the 
excavations which are being made in Jerusalem may 
explain this apparent mystery, which nobody has 
yet been able to account for. 





THE DISPUTED TERRITORY OF GUIANA 


THOMAS R. DAWLEY 





HARPER'S WEEKLY 

Guiana, meaning the Wild Coast, embraces an 
extent of territory of 690,000 square miles. That 
part lying south of the Orinoco river, and once 
known as Spanish Guiana, contains very rich gold 
deposits. The extent of these gold fields is much 
greater and richer than is generally supposed. The 
evidence of gold, slight on the Orinoco, increases 
in the interior, and as the major part of this coun- 
try is a vast unexplored wilderness, the extent of 
the auriferous territory is as yet undetermined. 
There is every reason to believe, however, that it 
covers an area extending far into Brazil, and as gold 
deposits have been discovered in French Guiana, 
there is no reason to doubt but that the gold fields 
may cover the whole extent of the Guianas. Until 
recently but little attention was given to the interior 
of this vast wilderness, inhabited by a few wander- 
ing tribes of naked barbarians. A few Spanish mis- 
sions have been founded in that part belonging to 
Spain, and these in turn have been abandoned for 
want of a people to fill them, while the Dutch con- 
fined themselves to their plantations upon the banks 
of the rivers near the coasts. After the colonies of 
Demerara and Berbice were ceded to the English, 
an occasional exploring party navigated the rivers 
far into the interior. But it remained for the 
Venezuelans to discover the precious metal. 
Although ancient tradition states that gold is to be 
found in abundance in Guiana, there was no positive 
evidence of its availability until a party of Venezue- 
lans began washing the gold from the earth in an 
extravagant and crude way upon the Yuruari river. 
Then a population began to spring up within the 
splendid forest, and as early as 1860 the Venezuelans 
had explored some 40,000 miles of wilderness, the 
whole of which was reported to be auriferous. 

The gold is found mixed as gold dust with sand 
and mud, again it is found in small grains and nug- 
gets in the gold-bearing clay beneath the surface, 
and then it is found in quartzrock. Since the estab- 
lishment of the first mining camp near the Yuruari 
river, at the old mission of Tupuquen, roads have 
been opened and towns and villages organized, all 
within territory now claimed by the English. This 
is what is known as the Caratal mining district, 
although only one company has as yet operated 
there on an extensive scale, which is the Callao 
Mining Company. To reach the mines, passengers 
on the ocean steamers are first carried up the Ori- 
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noco to Ciudad Bolivar, and then returned to Las 
Tablas, where the road begins. Beds are not used 
in this part of the world, and the traveler is expected 
to provide himself with a hammock, which he may 
swing anywhere between two posts or two trees, 
and which he will find, after a hard day’s journey, 
to be indeed a luxury. The journey of 150 miles is 
generally performed on mule-back, while the bulk of 
the freight is transported in ox-carts, although many 
little native donkeys contribute their share. There 
are twenty miles of road over white sandy plains, 
upon which the sun shines fiercely, almost blinding 
and baking one at the same time, unless he be for- 
tunate enough to have provided himself with a big 
sun-shade and a pair of blue goggles. The first 
day’s ride is to Boca del Monte—as the name signi- 
fies, the mouth of the forest—a distance of fifty 
miles from Las Tablas. The place consists of a col- 
lection of ranches, and is generally enlivened by the 
gathering there of a motley crowd of teamsters and 
donkey-drivers. 

Upata is a small mining village half a day’s jour- 
ney further on, where a halt is made for breakfast. 
Agua Salida is the next stop for the night, where an 
open shed provides the only shelter, although by 
hard driving Cuasipati, the capital of the Yuruari 
territory, may be reached. From Cuasipati it is not 
far to Callao, the famous mine, out of which 
$25,000,000 in gold has been taken. It is in the 
centre of the district which has produced over 
$50,000,000 since the Venezuelans first began their 
operations upon the Yuruari river. The Callao 
Mining Company is a Venezuelan organization 
which began on such adverse conditions that its 
shares were hardly considered worth the paper upon 
which they were printed, one of them having been 
traded for a jug of rum. The company has since 
paid its shareholders $10,000,000 in dividends and 
the share which bought the rum has made its pos- 
sessor immensely rich. At present the company is 
in a somewhat lethargic state, owing to the pending 
difficulties with Great Britain, and the anticipation 
of further and more serious complications of the 
boundary dispute. 

The working of the mine has gathered together 
a population of 5,000 people, representing many 
nationalities. A large proportion of these are West 
Indian negroes, who do most of the work in the 
mines, as the native laborers of Venezuela cannot 
be induced to work in the dark excavations below 
the surface of the earth. The place which has thus 
grown up within the solitudes of a previously unin- 
habited forest takes the name of the mine, Callao, 
and has an air of activity, for when the inhabitants 
are not working they are feasting. To carry on the 
work of penetrating the bowels of the earth for 
the precious metal, bringing the ore to the surface 
and crushing it, a large amount of machinery is 
employed. There isa machine shop with the neces- 
sary tools for repairing the mining machinery, a 
foundry, a boiler shop and a blacksmith shop. The 
place contains also a saw mill, and there is a nar- 
row-gauge railroad for bringing ore from the 
neighboring lodes of Colombia, Tigre and Panama. 
A force of police is employed by the company to 
prevent the stealing of gold-by the negro miners, 
who are adepts at secreting little pieces of rich ore 
and the pure gold itself, which they chip out of the 
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rocks and often succeed in hiding in the most mys- 
terious places imaginable. At one time the stealing 
was carried on so openly and to such an extent that 
the negroes paid the superintendent of the mines 
three times the amount of their scheduled pay for 
the privilege of working in the mine. 

The mercantile trade of Callao is chiefly in the 
hands of French, Germans, Italians and Spaniards, 
while the mechanics are principally Americans and 
English. As yet the Callao Company is the only 
one which has worked any of the gold-bearing 
quartz lodes of the Yuruari territory, and as the 
extent of this territory is as large as France, the 
amount of gold which this country may eventually 
yield can only be conjectured. A wagon road has 
been extended from Callao a distance of seventy-five 
miles to the Cuyuni river, where the government 
has placed a garrison opposite the station pre- 
viously erected by the English, who, by means of 
the Cuyuni river, have found a much easier way of 
penetrating the forest wilds than by building roads. 
If the English sustain their present claims they will 
take in the whole of the Caratal mining district, a 
number of old Spanish missions and the Venezue- 
lan towns of Cuasipati and Callao. The Venezue- 
lans declare that they will defend the left bank of 
the Cuyuni from any further encroachments, and 
there is no doubt, if left to fight it out with the 
colonists, they could successfully hold their own. 
But there is little chance for them when Great 
Britain sends her gunboats to blockade the Orinoco 
and land her forces at La Guayra. 





THE RED CLIFFS OF DEVON 


ON THE ENGLISH COAST—THE LONDON SPECTATOR 


The widest bay on the English coast is that which 
stretches from Portugal Bill to the Start. This 
embraces an inner bay, from Beer Head to Otter- 
ton Point, seldom seen from the sea, because it lies 
inside the line of channel navigation, little visited 
by land, because the coast towns are few and small, 
and little spoken of in books, except by Dean Buck- 
land, who, in his Reliquiz Diluvianz, described 
its natural features with an accuracy and pictur- 
esqueness which lose none of their value because 
their author subsequently abandoned the conclu- 
sions which he then formed from what he saw. Its 
coast is formed by a series of immense precipices— 
the ends of parallel ranges of the Blackdown Hills, 
once a great elevated plain, now intersected by 
coombes running at right angles to the sea, and cut 
off with such regularity and exactness that the 
whole change of strata, from the white chalk of 
Beer Head to the crimson cliffs of Peak and Sal- 
combe Hill, are seen as in a colored map. Therein 
consists the interest of the cliffs and coombes to the 
geologist. The singular beauty makes a more gen- 
eral appeal. The little seaward coombes which 
divide cliff from cliff might be taken as “specimen 
pages” for the book of the beauties of Devon. At 
the head of each, just where the rounded hollow 
first sinks below the main inland plain, nestles a grey 
farmhouse, looking squarely down the valley to 
where the sea lies framed in the inverted triangle of 
the double slope of cliff and the horizon line. 

At the coombe-head are the sound pasture and 
the ancient trees; below it break out the tiny springs 
which, swelling as they descend, have carved out 











the valleys and carried what was solid earth and 
rock, equal in bulk to the hills on either side, grain 
by grain, into the Charmouth bay. Each coombe 
forms a separate domain, cut off from its neighbors 
right and left by the mighty hills and southwards 
by the sea, but made complete for all the purposes 
of pastoral life, by its stream, its rough pastures, the 
shelter of its hanging woods and the few arable 
fields, which lie level for cultivation on the inland 
plain behind. Though the sound of the sea travels 
up the valley, the shore and the clifi faces, the 
breakers are nowhere visible till the verge is 
reached, so steep and hidden are precipices. Only 
the distant levels of the channel are visible from the 
coombe-head, though the seagulls sit on the turf 
by the stacks and buildings, tame and confident, 
among the rooks and poultry of the farms. Down 
in the coombe the cliff road lies along the stream, 
whose short course of a mile from spring to mouth 
tells in little the story of every river. The trees on 
either side are hung with lichen and moss, and at 
each step downwards and seawards the land changes 
from grass to bog. Masses of iris, with split pods 
full of scarlet seeds, stud the hill side, rushes take 
the place of grass, tussocks and marsh jungle crowd 
out the rushes, tiny streams ooze out, filling every 
cattle print with clear water and cresses, alders rise 
and choke the tussocks, the waters are clear and 
run with sound and tinkling, and the tiny stream 
breaks out at last, free and dancing, and cuts its 
way down to the sea. Soon it forms a glen, arched 
over with green brambles, thorn and creeping 
plants, and cutting deeper and deeper, receives the 
full tribute of waters from the twin hills on either 
side. Little rills break the walls, clear drops ooze 
through moss tapestry and gush from hidden cis- 
terns behind the fern-fronds till the brook leaps with 
a bound over the red sandstone precipice at the 
coombe mouth, divides the pebble bank and joins 
the sea. 

Whether by hill or valley the way to the cliff 
region is short and easy. On the hill-tops the road 
is flat and level—the remains of the ancient plain 
which the waters have scooped away on either side. 
Here the furze common, which once covered the 
plateau, still remains, though the buzzards, the 
black game and the roe-deer once found in the dis- 
trict, have disappeared. The short rabbit-turf runs 
on to within a yard of the verge of the cliff, where 
vegetation dwindles to mosses, then to tiny green 
dust-like spores, and the land breaks off, as sharply 
as if pared with a knife, into a green sand preci- 
pice of 200 feet. Below this, in infinite confusion, 
lie loops and pockets of tumultuous ground, over- 
grown with masses of thorn and furze, tangled and 
matted with clematis, waving reed beds, clusters of 
ferns, jungles of green iris leaves, hart’s-tongue, 
berried ivy and wild rose, melted by distance into a 
cloudy mass of yellow, green and purple, with crags 
of crimson sandstone and edges of rosy, crumbling 
marl. Lower, but rarely seen from above, are the 
red scarps of the lower precipice, and beyond all, 
the gently heaving sea. The structure of these cliffs 
is such that their whole extent can be seen neither 
from the summit nor from the base. The jut of the 
middle cliff, with its hanging gardens of reeds and 
iris beds, clematis and blackthorn, furze and ivy, 
divided and intersected by tiny streams and natural 
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raised borders of grass and fern, screens the horror 
of the red precipice below. 

As the downward gaze falls on the seductive 
region from the sharp edge of the summit, the temp- 
tation to descend and plunge into the mazes of the 
forbidden ground is hardly to be withstood. Yet 
the cliff should never be entered without a guide. 
It is no common crag, to be scaled or avoided 
according to the obvious warnings of the ground, 
but a confused and intricate region of mountain 
side, below which, hidden and abrupt, is the 
unbroken line of precipice, to step beyond which is 
death. Animals, equally with men, lose their sense 
of danger in the Salcombe cliffs, and seem, like men, 
affected by the sense of careless exhilaration which 
the immense expanse of air, light and seaward pros- 
pect lends. Even the rabbits which fight on the 
iedges are picked up dead and smashed upon the 
beach below. A chapter could be written on the 
adventures of their natural enemies the dogs, collies, 
terriers and spaniels, which have rushed over the 
precipice and perished or have been rescued, as 
Highland shepherds rescue mountain sheep from 
some midway ledge on which they have fallen. 
Recently, a young collie, which had joined in a rab- 
bit hunt, in the independent way in which Devon- 
shire dogs present themselves as volunteers at the 
sound of a gun, “went out over”—that being the 
local euphemism for a fall from the red cliff. A jut 
of cliff intercepted its fall, and for three days and 
nights the dog remained upon the ledge, whence its 
howling and barking could be heard above the 
screams of the angry sea-fowl, the natural inhabit- 
ants of the precipice. It was at last rescued by a 
fisherman. Five hundred feet of rope were lowered 
from the summit of the hill and made fast below. 
Up this the rescuer climbed, and man and dog 
met, with perfect understanding on the part of the 
latter, on the narrow footing of the marl shelf. The 
dog “tuk to ’un zo kindly as a child,” in a Devon- 
shire farmer’s phrase, and allowed itself to be made 
fast to the rope and drawn up to the summit, after 
which its rescuer was lowered to the beach. The 
dog went back to its sheep and the man to his nets; 
but whenever they met in after-days, the dog knew 
and welcomed its preserver. 

Horses are no longer kept on the cliff-bounded 
fields. They have a curious habit of “backing” un- 
consciously against the wind, until they reach the 
edge of the precipice. Recently the fishermen below 
watched a horse stepping backward at each gust 
from the sea, until, without it being in their power 
to aid, the animal’s hind feet slipped into space and 
it “went out over” to death. Beyond the lovely Sid- 
mouth bay are the all-red precipices of Peak and 
High Peak, and there, in a fall of cliff, was found the 
body of a “marl toad,” a “toad so big as a sheep.” 
There was a time, so the fishermen say, when they 
must have been as common in the cliffs as rabbits. 
Not quite so common, perhaps. The “marl toad” 
was a cheirotherium, the “hand monster,” so-called 
because, before he was identified in the flesh or bones 
as a “marl toad,” only the impression of his great 
toad-like hands and feet had been known to pal- 
zontologists. But found he was at last in the red 
marl of the Sidmouth cliff, and the fisherman’s 
name may be commended to the notice of the com- 
piler of the next list of extinct British monsters. 
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The young poets of Paris have elected as succes- 
sor to Paul Verlaine in poetical sovereignty Stephane 
Mallarme, translator of poems of Poe and author 
of “L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune,” whose portrait by 
Whistler is a masterpiece. 

Rudyard Kipling was asked recently whether he 
enjoyed writing poetry or prose most. He re- 
marked that the pleasure of creating a poem was the 
highest intellectual delight he had ever experienced. 


Zola’s enemies are preparing an anthology of the 
objectionable words and phrases in his works, to 
be presented to the French Academy when he next 
offers himself as a candidate. 

The memoirs of Bertrand Barere are to be trans- 
lated into English. Barere was that notorious 
member of the committee of public safety who was 
called by Macaulay the greatest liar, debauchee, 
coward and brute that ever lived. The memoirs are 
said to show that Macaulay was wrong. 

Felix Gras, who has just been introduced to 
American readers by Mrs. Janvier’s translation of 
his new historical romance, “The Reds of the Midi,” 
is the successor of Mistral and Roumanille as the 
official head of the Filibrige, the society of Proven- 
cal men of letters, which is the highest literary dis- 
tinction of the South of France. 

It is said that Swinburne has a memory almost as 
wide-reaching as Macaulay had. Burne-Jones says 
that upon one occasion the poet recited verbatim 
several pages of Milton’s prose, which he had read 
but once, and that twenty years before. 

The Wet Dog, “a paper for people with money to 
burn,” is the title of a new weekly published by 
Dinsmore & Beal, 109 Purchase Street, Boston. 
“It barks alike at the just and unjust, merely for 
amusement, it kicks up funny antics, and bites all 
the unjust within easy reach.” 

A marble statue to Lord Byron has been unveiled 
at Athens, presented to the city by Mr. Demetrius 
Stefanovic Schcylizzi. The suggestion has been 
made that a miniature of the work might appro- 
priately be presented to any one who can pronounce 
the donor’s name without sneezing. 


Way & Williams will soon issue “The Lamp of 
Gold,” a sequence of forty-nine sonnets in seven 
parts, by Miss Florence L. Snow, president of the 
Kansas Academy of Language and Literature. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have in 
preparation a new Dictionary of the Bible, under the 
editorship of the Rev. James Hastings, M. A., of 
The Expository Times. The work is intended to 
cover the whole range of Bible knowledge, includ- 
ing Biblical theology; and the list of contributors 
contains many eminent names, American and Euro- 
pean. The Dictionary will probably be complete 
in four volumes of 900 pages each. 

“Q” (Arthur T. Quiller-Couch) used to live in 
London, where he worked very hard as general 
utility man for Cassell & Co., but his health broke 
down and he went to live in his native Cornwall, 
where he only works part of the day. His morn- 
ings he spends out of doors and his afternoons in his 





study, which has two big windows overlooking the 
harbor and sea. Mr. Couch is one of the few men 
who seem to be contented with their lot. 

“We understand,” writes The Academy, “that 
George Saintsbury is withdrawing from all literary 
work not closely connected with the subjects of the 
chair at Edinburgh to which he has been appointed. 
He will, however, still contribute the prefaces to 
Macmillan & Co.’s edition of Balzac, which were 
entirely written before the appointment.” 

Sir Walter Besant thinks Swinburne’s claim to the 
laureateship was beyond question. 

“Writing,” J. M. Barrie once said, “is all a pur- 
suit of that which we can never seize, but we can go 
on pursuing—all work is that.” 

Some journals are reviving the old story that Paul 
Verlaine wanted to translate Tennyson into French. 
If he ever did contemplate such a performance it is 
well for young France that he abandoned the idea. 
“Tennyson,” says a contemporary, “after passing 
through Verlaine’s mind, would have been like fine 
perfume inhaled through an old tobacco-pipe.” 


Maurice Maeterlinck is about to marry a young 
French woman, the sister of Maurice Leblanc, a 
celebrated Parisian journalist. M. Maeterlinck is 
now preparing a volume of essays on English liter- 
ature, dealing chiefly with the English symbolists. 

The late Dr. Furness’ translation of Schiller’s 
famous Song of the Bell is regarded by many critics 
as the best ever made. There have been few men 
with more charm of manner than the venerable 
divine, whose society was a pleasure to anyone lucky 
enough to have it. 

Sardou is now sixty-four years old; wrinkled and 
half bald, but in his elastic step and brilliant eye as 
youthful as a boy. He is said to have earned 
$1,000,000 from his plays. Yet his first play was a 
dire failure. 

General Horace Porter was a staff officer of Grant, 
and knew him well. For some time he has been 
working upon a series of papers embodying his 
recollections of the General, and these contributions 
to the personal history of the war time will be printed 
in The Century. There will be many anecdotes and 
a host of new and interesting illustrations. 

E. F. Benson, of Dodo fame, who has a story of 
Cambridge life running in the Granta, is now in 
Egypt. He is writing a romance the scenes of which 
are laid in Greece during the time of the War of 
Independence, and filling up his spare time by exca- 
vating ruined temples. Mr. Benson has been doing 
archeological work in Greece under the auspices of 
the British School of Archeology. 

Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne, the author of The 
Little Room and Other Stories, is the daughter of 
the inventor of the Yale lock, and she lives in 
Chicago. 

The Phrenological Journal with its March issue 
begins a fresh career in a larger and more attractive 
form and under a new editor who has a mind filled 
with bright ideas for the better popularizing of his 
favorite subject. The size of the Journal has been 












enlarged from an octavo to a large quarto, and the 
editor is Edgar C. Beall, M. D., who with Colonel 
Nat Ward Fitzgerald now owns the controlling 
stock of the Fowler & Wells Co. The Journal is 
published monthly from 27 East Twenty-first street, 
New York. 

E. A. Robinson, who, as editor of the Civil and 
Military Gazette, at Lahore, India, had Rudyard 
Kipling for his assistant and lived in the closest 
intimacy with him, has written a paper telling all 
about Kipling’s life in India—how he ground at the 
editor’s desk, daily doing the drudgery of three or 
four ordinary men, and making his modest ventures 
toward a wider fame as opportunity offered, and 
describing his personal manners and appearance at 
the time when he was just beginning to be known. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. request all purchasers of 
copies of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush not contain- 
ing the account of Dr. MacLure’s funeral, to notify 
them of the fact, stating where the book was bought, 
and the price paid. 

Madame Stepniak is writing a biography of her 
late husband, to which there will be numerous con- 
tributions from the exile’s friends. Prince Kropot- 
kin will edit the Russian section of the book. 


Zangwill has raised a general laugh over London 
by reviewing Hardy’s Jude, the Obscure, and Mere- 
dith’s An Amazing Marriage, in one article, and 
referring to The Amazing Hardy and Meredith, the 
Obscure. Zangwill is very clever at these hits. It 
will be remembered it was he who referred to Trilby 
and Little Billie as the American Romeo and Juliet. 


Gladstone has written such a vast number of let- 
ters during his life that his autographs bring only 
sixpence in the English market. 

One of the amazing literary successes of the cen- 
tury is Spurgeon’s sermons. The Westminster 
Gazette says that 2,396 of these sermons have been 
printed and sold and that the sum total of the sales 
reaches nearly 100,000,000, an average of about 
35,000 copies per sermon. 

The most prolific writer in Russia is said to be 
Mme. Irma Fedossova, a peasant of the Province 
of Petrossawodsk, who has given to the world more 
than 10,000 poems. How good they are is not 
related. 

Alfred de Musset’s sister refuses to have any of 
his works in her possession published, as she says 
they will not add to his fame as a poet. She like- 
wise refuses to let his letters be seen, among which 
is the correspondence between the poet and George 
Sand. 

Herbert Spencer never accepts a college degree 
nor any other honorary trade-mark from any soci- 
ety. He wants to stand wholly on his own merits 
or be forgotten. 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall, who is an eminent authority 
on the English language and literature of the Eliza- 
bethan era, says that Shakespeare’s name was pro- 
nounced “Shahkspair,” the a having the sound of 
a in “father,” and the eare sounding as “air.” 

Professor Garner of Central African monkey fame, 
and Editor Labouchere of London Truth, are very 
much on the outs. Accordingly Prof. Garner has 
named one of his simians “Labby,” and says he 
intends to exhibit it- with the following placard 
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attached to his cage: ““Labby—A baboon that chat- 
ters for doughnuts; he grins and snarls, but will not 
bite; he is dirty, but not dangerous. Visitors are 
requested not to feéd him, as cleanly food will kill 
him.” Just what the original “Labby” will have 
to say is not known. 

William Black, the novel writer, is also a portrait 
painter, an enthusiastic botanist and an all-round 
sportsman. 


Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard University, 
who is said to have been the first in the United 
States to make a successful Réntgen photograph 
by the cathode rays, gives a full description of 
principles and methods in his forthcoming book, 
What is Electricity? which will be published by D. 
Appleton & Co. This work covers the entire 
ground of modern electricity. 


Miss Lily Dougall, author of Beggars All, has 
written a new novel, The Madonna of a Day, and 
English critics pronounce it the best story she has 
yet told. The heroine is a selfish young journalist, 
who, traveling along the Canadian Pacific railway, 
is lost in the wilds and wanders to a lawless mining 
camp. It is pronounced cynical, but witty, original 
and showing talent of a high order. 


The April number of The Fly Leaf is the last 
separate issue of a bibelot that has really made a 
place for itself in regard of book-lovers through- 
out the country. After this issue it is incor- 
porated with The Philistine, of East Aurora, 
N. Y., and Walter Blackburn Harte goes with it. 
The April Fly Leaf is filled with good things. 


Alice S. Wolf, who is the author of “A House of 
Cards,” the new volume in Stone & Kimball’s 
Peacock Library, makes in this way her first appear- 
ance in book form. Her short stories are, however, 
very well known in California, and especially in San 
Francisco, where she lives. Her new story is of life 
in that city. 

Jacques La Lorraine, a Parisian writer of the 
Décadent school, has opened a cobbler’s shop in the 
Latin quarter. He has tried for fifteen years to live 
by literature, but he could not make it go. Now, 
at thirty-five, he has opened a shop, hired a cobbler, 
and set about learning the trade. He is said to be 
doing a lively business. 

Charles Dickens said of Robinson Crusoe that it 
was “the most popular story in the world, and yet 
one which never drew a smile or tear.” 


Elbert Hubbard in an appreciative article on 
Stephen Crane in the Lotus, says: “During the 
latter half of the year 1895 no writing man in 
America was so thoroughly hooted and so well 
abused as Stephen Crane. I have a scrap-book 
of newspaper clippings that is a symposium 
of Billingsgate mudballs, with Crane for the 
target. Turning the leaves of this scrap-book I 
find these words used in reference to a plain little 
book called his collection of poems, The Black 
Riders: idiocy, drivel, bombast, rot, nonsense, 
puerility, untruth, garbage, hamfat, funny, absurd, 
childish, drunken, besotted, obscure, opium-laden, 
blasphemous, indecent, fustian, rant, bassoon- 
poetry, swelled-head stuff, bluster, balderdash, 
windy, turgid, stupid, pompous, gasconade, gas- 
house ballads, etc., etc.” 
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Old Faiths and New Facts. By William W. 
Kinsley, author of Views on Vexed Questions— 
The three greatest stumbling blocks in the way of 
Christian belief and advancement are the three 
questions which Mr. Kinsley makes the subject of 
his book: “Does Prayer Avail? Was Christ Divine? 
and Is Man Immortal?” The three questions he 
seeks to answer in the affirmative and to prove by 
facts revealed by modern science. These phe- 
nomena are presented with a view to substantiate 
the Scriptural view of prayer, and that prayer is 
answered in strict accordance with law, higher 
obedience to law rather than defiance of it. While 
on these great questions absolute proof is, from the 
nature of the case, impossible, Mr. Kinsley has 
arrayed his facts in a forceful, convincing manner, 
and has made a book that is healthful and stimu- 
lating. The point of view of his thought is in itself 
stimulating. Man must put away from him forever 
his fear of Science as an enemy to Truth. Science in 
all its study of Nature, in its revealings of the method 
of the origin and growth of all things, in its attempt 
to generalize, to discover and to formulate laws, the 
ground plan of the works of the Infinite, can never 
bea foeto Truth. Science may err often, slip many 
times in its progress, but no revealings that come 
through the study of Nature, the work, can dispense 
with an Author to that work, or affect his reality and 
the possession of the omnipotence required by that 
work.—(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A Daughter of the King. By Alien——Over four 
hundred manuscripts were received in response to 
the request for an answer to The Story of an African 
Farm. The best answer found came anonymously 
from Alien, title being A Daughter of the King. 
This story while upholding the sacredness of mar- 
riage—true union of souls—gives a picture of the 
wedded state without love. It deals not only with 
the physical but also with the spiritual side of the 
question, and while depicting the ultimate triumph 
of a great soul over materiality, it shows the isola- 
tion of the woman brave enough to stand to her con- 
victions in the face of the world, and the enormous 
cost to be paid by women who leave the old paths 
and seek strange ways alone. The story is full of 
suggestion, and questions of vital interest are dealt 
with in a powerful yet reticent manner.—(F.. Tenny- 
son Neely, New York.) 


The Gallery of Antiquities. By Honoré de Bal- 
zac—This is the thirty-sixth volume of Miss Kath- 
erine P. Wormeley’s excellent translation of Balzac’s 


novels. The opening story describes the personnel 
and the doings of the salon of the Marquis d’Esgrig- 
non. The Marquis, his sister, Mademoiselle Ar- 
mande, and his son Victurien, are the principal 
characters, and the rise and the fall of the latter fur- 
nish thedramaticfeatures. This salonwas composed 
of Royalists mostly without fortune, and the old and 
proud Marquis was upon a throne of his own, 
unmindful of the changes time and events had 
wrought; and in opposition thereto was the bour- 
geoisie faction of Liberals, centered about the Hotel 
de Croisier. It was a courteous war, but one car- 


ried to ultimate victory and vengeance by the latter. 
The cool calculation and persistent animosity here 
vividly depicted are almost beyond belief; and the 
character-drawing is of Balzac’s subtlest. The 
second story, An Old Maid, is a delightfully clever 
study of the love-affairs of Mademoiselle Cormon. 
—(Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


In New England Fields and Woods. By Row- 
land E. Robinson—The author of Dauvis Folks has 
written a series of fresh and appreciative sketches of 
out-door life; of the beauty of tree, flower and brook 
and bird—the enthusiastic praise of a lover of 
Nature for the trifles of his observation from day to 
day. There are bits of everyday life in fields and 
woods that the ordinary man would hardly notice; 
it requires the trained ear and eye to perceive, to 
understand, and to interpret, and all this Mr. Robin- 
son has done most successfully. His work ever 
shows love for his theme and a happy faculty for 
transferring the subtle atmosphere and life of a 
scene to paper. The chapters on animal life show a 
keen observation and poetic reflection —(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful Information 
and Atlas of the World—Books of this class consti- 
tute what may be called “the poor man’s cyclo- 
pedias,” containing the essence of whole libraries, 
the vital facts of progress reduced to a handy vol- 
ume that may slip into the pocket. It contains fifty 
full-page colored maps; information on latest sub- 
jects of popular interest, such as the Cuban Upris- 
ing, Venezuelan Boundary Dispute, Transvaal 
Troubles, Tariff Laws, Census, War Records, and 
a world of information—(Laird & Lee, Chicago.) 


The Parson’s Proxy. By Kate W. Hamilton— 
The proxy of the parson, Mr. Sterling, was Nate 
Viceroy, a mountaineer in a rough territory of Penn- 
sylvania. Nate, while half-drunk, strikes the min- 
ister, who in falling breaks his leg. Nate’s man- 
hood then asserts itself when he realizes he has 
injured a defenseless man, and he goes to the par- 
sonage to ask forgiveness, and to do what he can to 
assist Sterling during his convalescence. He 
resolves, in his rough way, to preach, as best he can, 
in the parson’s stead. The characters of the story 
are, for the most part, of a very rough element, 
counterfeiters, workers on the railroad, and miners 
and reckless mountaineers. The pictures of the life 
there are strong and graphic, while a delicate love- 
story runs like a thread of brightness and sweetness 
through the story of the stern and unpoetic daily 
life of the people-—-(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Modern German Literature. By Benjamin W. 
Wells, Ph. D—To the great names of German 
literature, Goethe, Schiller, Heine and Richter, 
Doctor Wells rightly gives half of his volume. A 
brief introductory chapter seeks to give the vital 
points of the Origins of the Literature of the Father- 
land, a bird’s-eye view sufficiently clear to make a 
proper perspective to the study of modern authors. 
Klepstock, Wieland, and Herder herald the new 
era, while the great reformer, Lessing, prepares the 








way for the universal literature of Goethe and Schil- 
ler, the German classic authors of whom we hear 
most to-day. Richter and the romantic school is 
the subject of an interesting chapter. The aim of 
the author throughout is to trace influences, forces 
and tendencies through their varying phases as they 
find progressive manifestation in the works of the 
authors. Heine, the last great German poet, is 
shown to be the first who was in touch with the dis- 
tinctive moving forces of our modern life. The 
chapter on modern novels and dramas gives a good 
view of German imaginative literature of the past 
half-century, and all the authors mentioned are 
those who have done something worthy of more 
than passing comment. In a condensed form this 
volume gives the general reader an excellent survey 
of the period covered.—(Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau, With 
an Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler— 
Nordau’s bomb, thrown into the camp of modern 
self-approval, startled society for a time, and now 
that the smoke and dust have cleared away, think- 
ing men are sizing up the situation, patching up the 
broken idols and studying the weapon of destruc- 
tion to see if it was fair and just. The unknown 
author of the present volume has gone carefully over 
and refuted many of Nordau’s pet points of attack. 
He has shown himself fair in his concessions and 
clear and analytic in his methods; perhaps on the 
whole treating his subject with too great serious- 
ness. Professor Butler says in his interesting intro- 
duction: “The author of Regeneration is successful 
in turning the flank of Nordau’s attacking forces at 
more points than one. He is able at times, without 
over exertion, to convict Nordau not only of lack of 
knowledge, but of what is far worse—knowledge of 
things that are not true. His view of life is more 
sane and better-balanced than that of Nordau, 
despite an anti-Teutonic tendency that perhaps par- 
takes of the nature of an argument ad hominem. 
The judgment of the average man who knows the 
history of the past two centuries will sustain him in 
holding that there are a host of indications in all 
civilized countries pointing to an increase in intel- 
lectual power, moral strength, and esthetic refine- 
ment.” The book is a refreshing reaction against 
the morbid monomania of Nordau with his rabid 
generalizations and his bigoted science twisted to 
support his preconceived opinions.—(G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


Christianity in the United States from the First 
Settlement Down to the Present Time. By Daniel 
Dorchester—To put into a single volume a history 
of four centuries of Christianity in our nation was 
an undertaking requiring careful research, wide 
knowledge and a broad, liberal religious spirit that 
rises superior to any sectarian narrowness. Doctor 
Dorchester has succeeded admirably in his work. 
Believing that Christianity shows its fullest power 
by results, the author has studied not only the reli- 
gious statistics, but the moral and social phenomena 
and the tidal movements and trend of the nation’s 
life. The spirit of the book shows ever a sincere 
and conscientious purpose to reveal truth, to win 
honest conclusions from the study, and not to 
manipulate facts to fit into and to factitiously prove 
preconceived opinions. The author has not at- 
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tempted to write a history of the various religious 
denominations; he has wisely in this volume kept 
his thoughts to main lines and not lost the perspec- 
tive of his subject in a maze of side tracks. The 
three great competing forces in the religious life of 
the nation, he has considered as Protestantism, 


Romanism, and a variety of Divergent Elements, 


a classification he has carefully adhered to. As to 
Protestant churches, the beginning of each, the 
organic changes, schisms and reunions, and the 
great, benevolent, illuminating and evangelizing 
agencies have been sketched in broad lines. The 
Roman Catholic church has been fully, freely and 
generously treated. The Divergent Elements are 
considered from the best statistics obtainable from 
their own year-books. The diagrams, maps, charts 
and appendixes give valuable material for reference; 
the matter in the book has been well digested, and 
thoroughly indexed—(Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope— 
There is an Attic salt about Mr. Hope’s work, a 
delicate, playful satire that make pleasant reading 
of all he writes. The Wheel of Love, the longest of 
the stories in the volume, describes two pairs of 
lovers who unfortunately are mismated and after 
considerable work at cross-purposes are metaphori- 
cally blown in proper pairs by a bomb-scare in a 
Paris restaurant. Cupid seems to be strabismic in 
all these stories and is never really looking at the 
individual upon whom his gaze seems fixed. Inthe 
Lady of the Pool, Miss Agatha Glyn has two beaux 
to her string, and only discovers which she loves 
when she is “thrown overboard” by both. Perhaps 
the best story in the book is the Curate of Pol- 
trons, which comes very close to farce. The 
curate uses his pulpit cleverly to aid in his love 
affairs. The remaining stories, A Three Volume 
Novel, The Philosopher in the Apple Orchard, and 
The Decree of Duke Deodonats are earlier produc- 
tions of lesser value-—(Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows. By Sam Walter 
Foss—In his daintily bound and cleverly illustrated 
volume, Mr. Foss shows himself the sympathetic 
interpreter of the common people; he is a singer of 
the soil. He has a quick eye for the little failings 
of humanity, the weak places, the petty hypocrisies, 
and the self-eclipse through self-conceit. He pricks 
many a bubble of human folly and delusion in his 
lines of shrewd humor and sterling simplicity and 
truth. There is a robust honesty, a love for nature 
and purity, and a loyalty to the basic qualities of 
sterling manhood in these verses that will make 
them a power for good. They have been widely 
copied in the newspapers—a fair test of the human 
vitality of their message. For a book that is to be 
read and reread it isa pity that the binding 
is so dainty that it must be handled with 
gloves to keep from soiling it, though the 
beautiful dress of the volume may make it more 
attractive as a gift-book among those who appre- 
ciate heart-poetry—(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States, Historical and Juridical, with Observations 
upon the Ordinary Provision of State Constitution, 
and a Comparison with the Constitution of Other 
Countries. By Roger Foster, of the New York 
Bar—So many new Constitutional questions have 
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arisen since Story’s Conventions was published 
in 1833, that this work, a thorough study of the 
Constitution, is extremely valuable. It opens with 
a historical chapter of events preceding the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, followed by a sketch of 
John Liliburn, who it is claimed was the first to be 
instrumental in securing a judgment from a court 
pronouncing a legislative act void because of uncon- 
stitutionality. The work not only presents fully 
the result of recent researches into the sources of 
the Constitution and the intentions of its powers, but 
discusses at length the theories of nullification and 
secession, the constitutional history of the Confed- 
erate States, the reconstructive measures, and later 
developments bearing upon the interpretation of the 
Constitution, all in a spirit of judicial impartiality. 
The first volume closes with an elaborate chapter on 
impeachments, followed by an appendix giving a full 
history of state impeachments. The notes to the 
work give valuable references, important state 
papers, and selections from correspondence, juridi- 
cal decisions, and other items of significance to stu- 
dents of Constitutional law.—(Boston Book Co.) 


Sketches from Concord and Appledore. By 
Frank Preston Stearns—This delightful volume of 
reminiscences finds its subjects in a half-dozen of 
the great names that New England has given to 
literature: Hawthorne, Emerson, Whittier, Wendell 
Phillips, David A. Wasson, the Alcotts. A study 
of these names from the standpoint of their home 
life and influence must necessarily bring into the 
field of thought many noted characters with whom 
they were associated. The opening chapter gives 
an excellent view of Concord thirty years ago, and 
in a most pleasant, happy vein makes real, by many 
interesting side-lights of anecdote, an important 
period in the biographic history of American litera- 
ture. Fifteen full-page illustrations of the authors 
noted, with views of famous localities referred to, 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.— 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The Elements of Algebra. By Lyman Hall—An 
excellent manual of the elements of algebra is Mr. 
Hall’s book, which is arranged to show to the 
student, in the simplest way, that algebra is but an 
extension of the mathematical knowledge he 
already possesses. The method is clearly worked 
out, the definitions are lucid, and the progressive 
steps from one principle or division to another are 
simplified so they may be thoroughly mastered.— 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


The History of Oratory. From the Age of Peri- 


cles to the Present Time. By Lorenzo Sears, 
L. H. D., Professor in Brown University—The His- 
tory of Oratory is the history of the crucial moments 
in civilization, the vital periods when the issues of 
centuries hung upon the eloquence of a few men able 
to turn words into mighty acts, to control the im- 
pulse of the nation, to sway public opinion. It is 
the art of arts, the one that leaves to posterity only 
what can be preserved in a vocabulary—the force, 
fire, magnetism of the eloquence perish with the 
speaker. This valuable little volume traces the 
history of oratory through twenty-four centuries. 
The author’s purpose has been to give only a brief 
account of each typical orator’s place in the long 
succession, to note the oratorical principles that he 
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exemplified, and to show the trend of eloquence in 
the several periods which may be designated as the 
Greek, Roman, Patriotic, Medizval, Reformation, 
Revolution, Restoration, Parliamentary and Ameri- 
can. The principal American orators cited are 
Samuel Adams, James Otis, Fisher Ames, Patrick 
Henry, John Randolph, John C. Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Rufus 
Choate and Charles Sumner. The work is ably 
done, is interesting throughout, and has the addi- 
tional merit of being well indexed—(S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago.) 


Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic—Thirty-five 
years’ test is a sufficient guarantee of the value of 
this popular text-book. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised and reset. Nothing of 
value or merit in the old edition seems to have been 
discarded in this revision that completely modern- 
izes the work and makes it fully up to date. Almost 
every chapter has been entirely rewritten and much 
new and valuable matter has been added, while the 
general plan of the book has not been disturbed. 
The uniformity of plan adds greatly to the ease with 
which the subjects are mastered. When once 
familiar with the arrangement, the student knows 
immediately where to look for any special point or 
detail in any chapter. First he finds a clear and 
logical development of the subject; then a model 
example with the solution; and, lastly, the rule— 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


The Spirit of Judaism. By Josephine Lazarus— 
In five clear, reasonable essays on the Jews and their 
position as a thorn in the flesh of so many of the 
modern nations, Miss Lazarus presents the subject 
vividly and well. She has told the truth, as she has 
seen it, sparing and concealing nothing, making no 
apology, no justification, for her people, no appeal 
to any but themselves. It has been her wish espe- 
cially to lay stress upon the fact that upon the Jews 
themselves rests the chief responsibility of their 
position, the throwing off of disabilities, the working 
out of their high destiny. “Whatever the attitude 
of the Christian,” says Miss Lazarus, “however 
unjust, however unhuman, however un-Christian it 
may appear to us, all the more the Jew has it in his 
power to rise superior to it, to prove himself master 
and conqueror of his fate, when once he realizes that 
redress lies within himself, that freedom and salva- 
tion are in his own hands.”—(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Stories of the Wagner Operas. By H. A. Guer- 
ber—The author of Myths of Northern Lands, from 
which readings have been given in these pages, has 
made an opera commentary that will delight not 
only lovers of Wagner’s music but all opera-goers. 
The legend of each opera is clearly explained and 
the opera studied from the amplifying of the idea in 
the mind of the composer to its stage presentation. 
The story is given.act by act, in sympathetic inter- 
pretation, and the course of the libretto is faithfully 
followed. Many strong side-lights are thrown inci- 
dentally on the mind and life of the composer, his 
struggles and failures, the history, fate and estimate 
of the separate operas, and the stray expressions of 
opinions of authorities on the genius revealed in 
Wagner’s work. The writing is simple and refresh- 
ing; it has a literary flavor often absent from works 
of its class. The portrait of the composer and the 








eleven full-page illustrations of scenes from the 
operas add much to the interest of the volume.— 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Handbook of Arctic Discoveries. By General 
A. W. Greely—In this third volume of the Colum- 
bian Knowledge Series is put, in wonderfully con- 
densed form, the history of Arctic exploration to 
date. Prior to Nansen (and of his discoveries we 
have yet no authentic account) the limit of Arctic 
travel was 83° 24’, within about 450 miles of the 
geographic pole, giving an area exceeding three 
million square miles yet unexplored. The great 
object of these journeys into the frozen north is 
shown to have been the obtaining of new physical 
and scientific data that would aid in the solution of 
many problems in meteorology, magnetism of the 
earth, origin and development of terrestrial fauna 
and flora and the behavior of ocean currents. The 
mere question of the discovery of the pole has been 
in most cases merely an incident. The valuable 
chapter on the scope and importance of Arctic 
exploration gives one an excellent bird’s-eye view 
of the subject. The bibliography closing the vol- 
ume is a suggestive outline of literature for those 
who desire to study the subject in detail—(Roberts 
Bros., Boston.) 


Governments of the World To-Day. By Ham- 
blen Sears—With the immense amount of current 
information, every day opening new issues, prob- 
lems, positions and possibilities in human thought 
and effort, the individual can know absolutely but 
little. A kind of practical education well worthy 
of the consideration of modern schools and 
colleges consists in teaching the individual even 
where to find what he desires. The thread of The- 
seus through the maze of modern knowledge is the 
reference book, and an excellent specimen of this 
excellent class is Mr. Sears’s new volume. It gives 
in condensed form information as to every existing 
government of the world; it gives maps of each, 
tables of present executive government, with statis- 
tics of area and population of its political divisions. 
A history of each from 1800 gives an outline of the 
vital features necessary to make the reader thor- 
oughly informed as to its changes; its constitution, 
its legislature, its executive, its judiciary, its admin- 
istration, its army and navy, its recent history and 
other necessary matters are presented in admirably 
condensed form. The intelligent reading of even 
the morning newspaper requires the very knowl- 
edge this valuable commentary affords. The work 
is worthy of a place in every library, by the side of 
the dictionary and other ready reference-books.— 
(Hood & Vincent, Chautauqua-Century Press, 
Meadville, Pa.) 


The Story of the Indian. By George Bird Grin- 
nell, author of Pawnee Hero Stories—This first 
volume in The Story of the West series, edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock, covers, in an entertaining way, 
the manners and customs of the Indian, their home 
and family life, their pleasures, their industries, their 
hunting, their sports, their relation to nature, their 
religious beliefs. Mr. Grinnell has studied the 
Indian under many phases in his long and intimate 
relationship with many tribes. His work shows 
the Indian to be a child of nature, with all the possi- 
bilities for good and evil, and all the exaggerated 
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tendencies incident to primary stages of growth. 
Mr. Grinnell shows us the Indian as a man, subject 
to.like passions and emotions with ourselves, even 
though these feelings are not well regulated and 
directed in the calm, smoothly flowing channels of 
civilized life. Not until we recognize this common 
humanity may we attain the broader view and the 
wider sympathy which shall give us a true compre- 
hension of the character of the Indian. The illus- 
trations in the volume are excellent. In an appen- 
dix the author presents the chief linguistic divisions 
of North American Indians—(D. Appleton & Co.) 


Names and their Histories. By Isaac Taylor, 
Canon of York—The object of this volume is 
to give in a continuous alphabetic arrangement an 
account of certain names, especially those of philo- 
logic interest or of geographic importance whose 
origin or etymology has been ascertained, and then 
tracing historically the changes which have taken 
place in their forms or in geographic significance. 
Such names, for example, as America, Austria, 
Scotland, Saxony, Africa or Peru have now a very 
different application from that which they originally 
possessed, and the history of their migrations, exten- 
sions, or transformations is a subject of investiga- 
tion not destitute of interest. Another class worthy 
of note is ghost-names, which owe their existence 
to the blunders, conjectures, misconceptions or per- 
versities of scribes, map-makers or explorers. A 
valuable appendix covers Indian, Turkish, Magyar, 
Slavonic and German nomenclature and French and 
English village names—(Macmillan, New York.) 


Architects of Fate,or Steps to Success and Power. 
By Orison Swett Marsden—This book, “designed 
to insire youth to character building, self-culture, 
and noble achievements,” belongs to the class best 
represented by Samuel Smiles’ Self-Help series. It 
is a vast mosaic of shreds of interesting information 
as to the struggles of the world’s great men, of 
stimulating thoughts as to individual possibility, 
and of helpful advice and suggestion from thou- 
sands of sources. The tendency and purpose of 
such a work is good. Whatever teaches youth to 
build from within, to develop sterling characteris- 
tics, and to have unity of purpose, to be willing to 
pay the price, to believe in pluck rather than luck, 
is of real value in quickening the energies. The 
infinity of anecdotal illustration may often force its 
effect on the youthful mind, when mere direct advice 
seems commonplace philosophy. Thirty-two fine 
portraits of eminent persons add much to the vol- 
ume.—(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Entail, or the Lairds of Grippy. By John 
Galt—The vogue of the modern Scotch school of 
authors has given a new life to the excellent literary 
work of John Galt, who died nearly sixty years 
ago. Roberts Bros. are to be congratulated on the 
delightful form in which they have put this new 
edition of his works. The present volume, The 
Entail, was a favorite book with both Scott and 
Byron, and it is said that each read it three times— 
no slight tribute to its power. It is a story of the 
“litigious annals” of a hard-grained generation. 
Their wars and stratagems bring out in all of them 
a certain family mother-wit and close-fisted shrewd- 
ness. But, with a single exception, they are all 
led by the nose by the greed of possession and by 
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the hunger for wider -march-dykes. The vital 
interest in the story is the development of the 
character of the admirable Leddy Grippy and the 
gradual gathering of interest about her as the narra- 
tive drifts on from the fortunes and misfortunes of 
one generation to those of another. There are 
other quaint characters that seem real and living 
before us as we read, notably Cornelius Luke, the 
Glasgow tailor and one of the elders of the Trom 
Kirk. A quietly humorous scene in the book is that 
in which Leddy Grippy exacts her dues for the 
board and lodging of her grandchildren.—( Roberts 
Bros., Boston.) 


The Intellectual Rise of Electricity. By Park 
Benjamin, Ph. D-—The microbe or germ from 
which all the marvels of electricity have come, 
through all its thousands of manifestations, is 
amber. Dr. Benjamin has undertaken and achieved 
the arduous task of tracing the history of electrical 
discovery from the earliest recognition of the 
attractive power of a bit of amber to the time of 
Franklin, a period of centuries which make up the 
babyhood of electricity. “When electricity and 
lightning,” says Dr. Benjamin, “were known to be 
one, the end seemed to have come, and the tidings 
which the amber and the magnet had to tell were 
believed of all men to have been told to the last syl- 
lable. But the book had only been opened. We 
have read much—very much—from it since. As 
the rise in ourselves continues, so, with equal pace, 
shall we read on.” The author has written a simple, 
direct and interesting story. He has excluded all 
technicalities and scientific demonstration, but has 
kept close to the great vital facts and factors of the 
development of electricity and presented it logically 
and clearly. It represents long, laborious research 
among ancient and exceedingly scarce volumes, 
writings not commonly found in even the great 
libraries, and the sifting, analysis and classification 
of an immense mass of recorded facts and theories. 
In this book Dr. Benjamin has not merely given 
the history of electricity, but he has given inci- 
dentally the story of the evolution of all science; he 
has shown how, even in most rudimentary phases, 
there is manifestation and dawning of truth, how the 
mind begins to classify, to draw deductions, to 
generalize, to formulate, to test; how it is led off on 
wrong lines, betrayed by a false scent, then comes 
back to the truth, and slowly and laboriously by the 
contributions of thousands is the full truth evolved. 
The work is admirably illustrated—(D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His Family Letters. 
With a Memoir. By William Michael Rossetti. 
Two volumes—There are certain men, whose 
biographies are the histories of a movement, of a 
city, of a nation, or of the world for the period of 
their existence. Rossetti was a man of this class; 
his life must tell the story of the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood, a most vital force in English art 
progress of the century. The memoir of the poet- 
artist by his brother William fills the first of the two 
volumes. It is a faithful record, showing the sub- 
ject under every phase and condition; his hopes, 
fears, longings, his struggles, his weakness and fail- 
ings, all are given with scientific recklessness and 
a vividness in detail, There is even an over-elabora- 
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tion from the over-faithfulness of the writer that 
makes one long for wider sweeps, larger views and 
interpretive generalizations. But this is but a 
trifling matter where there is so much that is valu- 
able. The Rossetti family were all talented, far in 
advance of the ordinary, but lacking poise and con- 
trol. The author of the memoir quotes his mother 
as saying: “I always had a passion for intellect, and 
my wish was that my husband should be distin- 
guished for intellect, and my children, too. I have 
had my wish,” she used to add, after Dante and 
Christina had become known, “and now I wish 
that there was a little less intellect in the family, so 
as to allow for a little more common sense.” There 
are in the book delightful glimpses of important 
men and women of the times, Tennyson, Millais, 
Burne-Jones, Swinburne, Meredith, Hall Caine, 
Ruskin, Sandys, Gilchrist, Morris, William Bell 
Scott, Holman Hunt and a host of others. The 
family letters, written in easy confidence and upon 
so many subjects, to those who were nearest and 
dearest to him, form a self-confessional wherein we 
see Dante Rossetti realistically put before us. The 
intimate relation of the editor with his subject has 
enabled him to give entertaining data as to the cir- 
cumstances under which each letter was written, so 
that the reader sees and understands it, not as an iso- 
lated fragment, but as a living link in a chain of rela- 
tionships. The work is thoroughly interesting and 
worthy of a place among the best memoirs of recent 
years.—(Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps—The faithful old pastor of a country 
church, who has for forty years sought to hold his 
little flock in the ways of sweetness and peace, finds 
the event of his life in the call as a “supply” for a 
Sunday at the aristocratic city church of Saint 
Agatha. The day before he is to preach, he falls 
severely ill, through prostration and exposure, and 
in his extremity prays God to “care for the supply.” 
The scene on the day following where a divinely 
eloquent and inspiring sermon from a mysterious 
supply, thrills the audience, is well told but must 
be read to be appreciated—(Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, Mass.) 


A Century of German Lyrics. By Kate Freli- 
grath Krocker—An excellent collection of the best 
lyrics of the German language, selected, arranged, 
and translated by the daughter of the famous poet 
Freligrath. The poets selected run from Goethe 
to Vierordt, and the selections are arranged in 
chronologic order with dates of the birth and death 
of the writers named. The translations are daintily 
sympathetic and are most happy in their fidelity to 
the original, not merely to the words, but the inner 
poetic soul of the authors. The volume is an excel- 
lent handbook to those who wish a kindly introduc- 
tion to modern German lyrics——(Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York.) 
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Imagination in Landscape Painting. 
Gilbert Hamerton—This work of Hamerton’s has 
in it elements of popularity far in advance of the 


ordinary work of art. Its clear common-sense view 
of imagination, its relation to memory, and the 
methods by which the faculty of visual memory can 
be exercised and trained, should be helpful to 
the ordinary reader who desires to aid his mind to 








its best, even though he may have no art training 
or talent. Frew men see clearly, few can describe 
what they see, few can interpret it. Mr. Hamerton 
is helpfully suggestive in this work. The twenty 
chapters prove his theory, that the best work is not 
the photographic which merely reproduces with 
accuracy, but it is that which selects from Nature, 
absorbs Nature’s facts as mere raw material that 
imagination should combine in new individual and 
personal ways. The many illustrations serve excel- 
lently to justify Mr. Hamerton’s points as they are 
made in the text.—(Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


The Century of Sir Thomas More. By B. O. 
Flower—The sixteenth century, the first century of 
modern times, was “a period of transition, when 
civilization passed with pain and anguish from an 
outgrown order to a freer state; and the battle then 
waged is, to a great extent, being fought by us, at 
the present time.” The author feels that the century 
of More is “so replete with suggestive lessons for 
thoughtful people of our day, that a brief glance at 
civilization in the throes of the new birth will be 
helpful to us apart from the interest which clusters 
around the names and achievements of one of the 
most wonderful epochs in the history of civiliza- 
tion.” A number of these interesting chapters have 
already appeared in the Arena. The work is illus- 
trated with full-page portrait of Sir Thomas More, 
and numerous pen and ink drawings of leading 
personages of his century.—(Arena Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass.) 


Missing. By Julius Chambers—The discovery 
of a new and unworked field of imaginative romance 
is quite an achievement in these days of literary ex- 
ploits. What Rider Haggard has done for Zululand 
and Anthony Hope fer the mythical kingdom of 
Zenda, Julius Chambers undertakes to do for that 
vast unexplored region in the Mid-Atlantic known 
as the Sargasso Sea. Into this “harbor of missing 
ships” the captain of a tramp steamer is lured by a 
Sargassan pirate, whose companions attack the 
Caribas and massacre the entire crew, with the 
single exception of her commanding officer. He 
is allowed to live, takes the oath of allegiance to the 
Sargassan community, and spends two years among 
its savage people. A strong love story develops in 
the narrative of the venturesome captain, and the 
study is made of a native girl, absolutely ignorant 
and innocent of any other life than that of the people 
of the sea. In Missing, Mr. Chambers really 
founded a new school of marine romance. If this 
book attains the success it deserves, he can readily 
follow it with another visit to the Seaward Sea, and 
can write a history for the strange people who 
inhabit the twelve hundred derelicts reported by the 
Commissioner of Navigation to be floating in the 
Mid-Atlantic. As a story it commands attention 
from start to finish. It is tastefully bound in buck- 
ram as green as the seaweed its pages describe.— 
(The Transatlantic Publishing Co., New York.) 


Strangers at Lisconnel. By Jane Barlow—Miss 
Barlow’s series of sketches of Irish life are filled with 
the atmosphere of the place. They show the 
instinctively right touch of the keen sympathetic 
observation of a clever mind, that needs little detail 
to make the impressionist picture real and living. 
There is humor, tenderness and force in these idyls, 
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which show the inner life of the Irish peasantry, not 
merely logically, but in a larger, fullerview. The plot 
is slight and almost incidental; it is nothing in itself, 
it is only as it throws into relief the characteristics 
of the common people that it is important. Per- 
haps the most telling of the sketches is the story of 
Thady Quinlan’s theft of Miss Kilfoyle’s cloak, the 
vagrant tinker’s kindness to his sister seeming 
almost to justify his wrong. Irish writers of im- 
portance to-day are rare, and it is among the noble 
few that Miss Barlow’s name must be counted.— 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Poems of the Farm. Selected and Illustrated by 
Alfred C. Eastman—The beauty, picturesqueness, 
and sentiment of the old farm life finds recognition 
and appreciation in this anthology of poems of 
rustic feeling and experience. The Old School- 
House, The Old Home, The Orchard Path, The 
Deserted Farm, The Homestead Visit, are titles that 
are representative of the point of view of the collec- 
tion. The book is printed on heavy paper, with 
artistic head and tail pieces,and delicate illustrations 
running into the text. A number of old favorites 
from our best authors are included in the volume, 
which would make an acceptable gift-book.—( Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 

Persons, Places and Ideas. By B. O. Flower—In 
the fifteen essays of this volume, the editor of the 
Arena shows himself clear, direct and with the cour- 
age to say what he feels is right. The papers are 
biographic, critical, descriptive, educational, socio- 
logic and religious, and through them all breathes 
a spirit of loyalty to principles, of oneness of aim, 
and of sincere desire to benefit humanity by helping 
to tear down the walls of evil and corruption and 
to lead the world by truer paths into higher places 
of living. The study of Darwin’s scientific work 
reveals many interesting phases of the character of 
this marvellous investigator who accomplished his 
great work in the face of suffering and weakness 
that would have crushed most men. Mrs. Moulton, 
James A. Herne and James G. Clark receive elabo- 
rate and appreciative critical attention in three arti- 
cles devoted to their work. Crucial Moments in 
National Life, Room for the Soul of Man, and the 
August Present, are the expressions of a thinker 
who has carefully examined his field yet is optimistic 
in spite of all the darkness and sin that he sees. 
The book is sumptuously printed and has over thirty 
full-page illustrations. It is a book that thoughtful 
readers will enjoy.—(Arena Publishing Co., Boston.) 


Food Products of the World. By Mary E. 
Green. Edited by Grace Green Bohn—Dr. Green, 
who served on the Jury of Awards on Food Products 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, has presented 
her subject clearly and logically, and arranged the 
mass of facts covered in her book in a way for 
instant reference. The twenty-five chapters: meats, 
their varieties and methods of preservation; fowl, 
wild and domestic; fish; soups; condiments; milk, 
butter, cheese and oils; cereals, breads of the world; 
edible fungi, legumes, tubers and succulent roots; 
salads and salad plants; fruits and nuts; and foods of 
the starch and sugar group. The illustrations scat- 
tered through the text show many plants and ani- 
mals used for food, and other interesting matters 
associated with eating —(The Hotel World.) 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO 


READ— WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture: Ernest 


Arthur Gardner: Macmillan & Co........ $1 


Charlecote, Or the Trial of William Shakes- 
peare: A drama by John Boyd Thacher: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., small 8vo 

Magda: Hermann Sudermann: Translated by 
C. E. Winslow: Lamson, Wolffe & Co..... 

The Evolution of Church Music: Frank Lan- 
don Humphreys: Scribner, 8vo 

The Tragedy of Hamlet: William Shakes- 
peare: American Book Co., board 

Voice Building and Tone Placing: H. Hol- 
brook Curtis: D. Appleton Co., 12mo, cloth 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


Brother and Sister: Letters of Ernest and 
Henriette Renan: Macmillan & Co 

Heroes of the South Seas: Martha Burr 
Banks: American Tract Society 

Lavengro, the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest: 
George Barrow: Macmillan & Co., 12mo.. 

Madame Roland: Ida M. Tarbell: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, with illustrations, 12mo 

Robert Southey: The Story of his Life written 
in his Letters: John Dennis: Macmillan. . 

Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day: A. 
D. Godley: Macmillan & Co., 

Some Representative Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century: Melville B. Anderson: W. Doxey. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys: Edited by Henry 
B. Wheatley: Geo. Bell & Sons, vol. VII... 

The Life of Nelson: Robert Southey: Ameri- 
can Book Co., board 

The Life of Samuel Johnson: Lord Macaulay: 
American Book Co., board 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain: S. H. 
Jeyes: Warne & Co., cloth 

Thomas Hardy: Annie Macdonell: Dodd, 
Mead :& Co., cloth 


Educational Topics 

A Narrative History of the United States: For 
Schools: T. Hunter: American Book Co... 

Education: An Introduction to its Principles: 
H. Holman, M. A.: Dodd, Mead & Co.... 

Geographical Spice: Eliza H. Morton: March 
Bros., cloth 

Germania Texts: Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd: 
American Book Co., 6 books, paper, each 

Hoherals Die Kirche: Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern: American Book Co., board 

Laboratory Work in Chemistry: Edward H. 
Keiser: American Book Co., cloth 

School Interests and Duties: Robert M. King: 
American Book Co., cloth 

Selections from Viri Romae: Edited by Arrow- 
smith and Knapp: American Book Co..... 

Spencerian Penmanship: American Book Co., 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, paper 

The Elements of Algebra: Lyman Hall: Amer- 
ican Book Co., cloth 

The English Grammar: W. M. Baskervill: 
American Book Co., cloth 


Essays and Miscellanies 

Bill Nve’s Sparks: F. Tennyson Neely 

Common-sense Cookery for English House- 
holds: A. K. Herbert: Edward Arnold 

Essays on Nature and Culture: Hamilton 
Wright Mabie: Dodd, Mead & Co., 16mo.. I 

Fancies Framed in Florentine: Russell H. 
Wray: The Transatlantic Pub. Co 

In New England Fields and Woods: Rowland 
E. Robinson: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cl. 

Jewish Ideals, and Other Essays: Joseph 
Jacobs: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth 

Nye and Riley’s Wit and Humor: F. Tennyson 
Neely, paper, 25 cents, cloth 

Observations of a Bachelor: Louis Lombard: 
L. C. Childs & Son, paper 

Persons, Places and Ideas: B. O. Flower: The 
Arena Publishing Co., cloth, illus 

Precious Nonsense: Compiled by N. M.: The 
Baker & Taylor Co., paper 

Revolt of the Tartars: Thomas De Quincey: 
American Book Co., board 

The Art of Cookery: A Manual for Homes and 
Schools: Emma P. Ewing: Flood & Vincent 

The Shadow: University Press, paper 

Whist Tactics: R. F. Foster: F. A. Stokes Co.. 


Fiction of the Month 


A Chord from a Violin: Winifred Agnes Hal- 
dane: Laird & Lee, cloth, gilt top 

A Daughter of the South: Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son: The Cassell Publishing Co., paper... 

A Fight With Fate: Mrs.*Alexander: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., cloth 

A Flash of Summer: Mrs. W. K. Clifford: D. 
Appleton & Co., paper 

A Gray Eye or So: F. Frankfort Moore: 
Rand, McNally & Co., paper 

A Hidden Chain: Dora Russell: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., paper 

A House of Cards: Alice S. Wolf: Stone & 
Kimball, cloth 

A Lady of Quality: Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 

A Master Spirit: Harriet Prescott Spofford: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 

A Professional Beauty: Elizabeth Phipps 
Train: J. B. Lippincott & Co., cloth 

Earth’s Enigmas: Charles G. D. Roberts: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., cloth 

I Married a Wife: John Strange Winter: 
Fred’k A. Stokes Co., cloth 

In the Blue Pike: Georg Ebers: Translated by 
Mary J. Safford: D. Appleton & Co., paper 

In the Day of Adversity: John Bloundelle- 
Burton: D. Appleton & Co., paper ; 

Love Affairs of a Worldly Man: Maibelle Jus- 
tice: F. Tennyson Neely, paper 

Madame Delphine: George W. Cable: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, cloth 

Missing: A Tale of the Sargasso’ Sea: Julius 
Chambers: Transatlantic Publishing Co., cl. 

Miss Stuart’s Legacy: Mrs. F. A. Steel: Mac- 
millan & Co., paper 








Mistress Dorothy Marvin: J. C. Snaith: D. 


BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


RIE & CA, SOOT 6 cbs cevscceerecns $o 50 


Ocean Rovers: W. H. Thomas: Laird & Lee. . 
Old Stories of the East: James Baldwin: Amer- 
i rr Ce Cw. on canaaraeenes 
Paradise Wold: Alice V. Carey: Dillingham. . 
Pécheur D’Islande: Pierre Loti: W.R. Jenkins 
Robert Atterbury: Thomas H. Brainerd: The 
Cassell Publishing Co., cloth............ 
Sleeping Fires: George Gissing: D. Appleton. 
Sunrise Stories: Roger Riordan and Tozo 
Takayanagi: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth. . 
The Broom-Squire: S. Baring-Gould: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated...... 
The Captured Cunarder: Wm. H. Rideing: 
Copdtans & Diy, Gh, ..ccccsscceseces 
The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher: Adeline Ser- 
geant: J. B. Lippincott & Co., cloth...... 
The House: Eugene Field: Scribner’s, cloth. . 
The House-Boat Boys: Harry Castlemon: 
Henry T. Coates & Co., cloth, illustrated. . 
The Light that Lies: Cockburn Harvey: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., cloth, illustrated....... 
The Massacre of the Innocents: Belgian 
Writers: Stone & Kimball, cloth......... 
‘ The Mighty Atom: Marie Corelli: J. B. Lip- 
OES Ci, Gs 6 dncncesedecsistinces 
- The Road to Castaly: Alice Brown: Copeland 
Be Bh Ms hic hk dear ine catenaone dein 


The Romance of a Transport: W. Clark Rus- _ 


sell: The Cassell Pub. Co., paper......... 
The Supply at Saint Agatha’s: Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. 
The Temptress: William Le Queux: Fred’k 
Ii, Se Gh GN 60656 0ddsceeessas<c 
The Things that Matter: Francis Gribble: G. 


P. Putnam's Sons, GORE... -0cccccncese 
The Woman With Good Intentions: Meg 
Merrilies: G. W. Dillingham, paper...... 
The Wrong Man: Dorothea Gerard: D. Ap- 
phate © Cay POT o ocsccdsccceccveses 
Vera Vorontzoff: Sonya Kovalevsky: Lam- 
oom, Wollle & Co, Gti. oc ccinssccccesss 
Where Kitty Found Her Soul: Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth: Fleming H. Revell Co........ 
Ye Thoroughbred: Novus Homo: The 
Health-Culture Co., paper..........+++-- 
Your Money or Your Life: Edith Carpenter: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth............. 


Historic and National 


Conciliation With the American Colonies: 
Edmund Burke: American Book Co., board 
Governments of the World To-day: Ham- 
blen Sears: Flood & Vincent, 12mo, cloth. . 
Lectures on the Council of Trent: James An- 
thony Froude: Scribner’s, 8vo........... 
The International Critical Commentary: Prof. 
E. P. Gould: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo... 
With the Fathers: With Chapters on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine: J. B. McMaster: Appleton. . 


Literary Criticism 


A History of Nineteenth Century Literature 
(1780-1895): G. Saintsbury: Macmillan... 
An Introduction to American Literature: 
Brander Matthews: American Book Co.... 
Art and Humanity in Homer: William Crans- 
ton Lawton: Macmillan & Co............ 
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Books and Their Makers During the Middle 
Ages: G. H. Putnam: Putnam’s Sons..... $2 50 
Robert Burns in Other Tongues: William 
Jacks: Macmillan & Co., crown 8vo, cloth. 3 50 
Poetry of the Month 
Armenian Poems: Alice Stone Blackwell: 
Peres TGR. GIO... boccccccececcecss I 25 
Book-Verse: An Anthology of Poems of 
Books: Edited by W. Roberts: Armstrong. I 25 
England’s Darling: Alfred Austin, Poet Lau- 
reate: Macmillan & Co., with portrait, r2mo 1 25 
Life Triumphant: An Easter Souvenir: Seven 
Sonnets: James B. Kenyon: University Press 
The Legend of Aulus: Flora Macdonald 
Shearer: Wm. Doxey, cloth............. I 25 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: S. T. Cole- 
ridge: American Book Co., board........ 20 
Religious and Philosophic 
Christianity and History: Adolph Harnack: 
Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth............ 80 
Christianity Vindicated byits Enemies: Daniel 
Dorchester: Hunt & Eaton, cloth........ 75 
Eden Lost and Won: Sir J. Wm. Dawson, LL. 
D., F. R. S.: Fleming H. Revell Co., r2mo. 1 25 
Evolution and Dogma: Rev. J. A. Zahm: D. 
H. McBride & Co., cloth. ....ccccocccees 
Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature: Henry 
Calderwood: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth. 3 25 
Love and Death: Lyman Abbott, D. D.: E. P. 
Es Ss carcnravcacverescoen fe) 
One of the Sweet Old Chapters: Rose Porter: 
Fleming H. Revell, leatherette board..... 30 
Prophecy; or, Speaking for God: Rev. Everett 
S. Stackpole, D. D.: T. Y. Crowell & Co.. = 75 
Risen With Christ: A. J. Gordon: Revell.... 30 
The Farmer and the Lord: George H. Hep- 
worth: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth........ 75 
The Question: What are the Doctrines of the 
New Church? Answered by B. F. Barrett: 
Swedenborg Pub. Co., paper............. 
The Warfare of Science with Theology: An- 
drew D. White: D. Appleton & Co., 2 vols. 5 00 
Sociologic Questions 
Classes and Masses: W. H. Mallock: Macmil- 
PE i ob cbccusnasiakedesnonecetcde I 25 
Human Progress: What Can Man Do to 
Further It: Thomas S. Blair: Jenkins.... 
Social Rights and Duties: Addresses by Leslie 
Stephen: Macmillan & Co., 2 vols., 12mo.. 3 00 
The Principles of Sociology: Franklin Henry 
Giddings, M. A.: Macmillan & Co., 8vo... 3 00 
The Rule of the Turk: Frederick Davis 
Greene, M. A.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, 
, SU ac ncccdesedecened Keune 75 
Travel and Adventure 
An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia: Dr. 
William Wright: Thomas Nelson........ 2 50 
Campaigning in South Africa and Egypt: 
W. C. F. Molyneux: Macmillan.......... 4 00 
Handbook of Arctic Discoveries: A. W. 
Greely: Roberts Bros., cloth............. I 00 
Kokoro: Lafcadio Hearn: Houghton, Mifflin 
Ses CE Doc ace ndeuhebesebnbendesee I 25 
The Burman; his Life and Notions: Shway 
Yoe: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth......... 375 
Vikings of To-day: W. T. Grenfell, M. D.: 
F. H. Revell & Co., 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 1 25 








MAGAZINE 


REFERENCE 
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Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Later American Masters: Wm. H. Downes. New. Eng. Mag. 
Chautauquan. 
Mo. Illust. 
Massey’s. 
Peterson. 


Military Bands of Europe: S. P. Cadman 
Modern Schools of Painting: Edgar M. Ward. 
The Encouragement of the Fine Arts: 

The Water-Color Society: Arthur Hornblow 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Abraham Lincoln: Frank B. Carpenter . 
Calvé Intime: Julie F. Opp . 

Francis Joseph and His Realm: 

General Robert E. Lee: T. J. Mackey 
Lord Leighton: Cosmo Monkhouse 
Memories of Hawthorne: Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
Mr. Lowell in England: George W. Smalley 
Napoleon Bonaparte: Hon. John Davis . 

On the War-Path with Kit Carson: Wm. Thomson. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc: . 
Professor Herron: Hon. Charles Beardsley . 
Recollections of Lincoln’s Assassination : 
Robert Edward Lee: 

Sketch of Benjamin Smith —_— 

The Sultan of Turkey: Edward F. Hay 
The Washingtons in Virginia Life: 
Educational Topics. 

A Phase of Modern College Life: H. T. Fowler. 
Country Unit in Educational Organization: . 


Educational Museums and Libraries: 


Practicable Correlations of Studies: 
Teaching — A Trade or a Profession? . 
The New Geography : 
The Study of History: Thomas R. Bacon 
The Teacher’s Social and Intellectual Position : 
The University of Michigan: B. A. Hinsdale 


Work of the High Schoo!: F. Louis Soldau 


Essays and Miscellanies. 

Acclimatization: Prof. William Z. Ripley 
California’s Exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition: 
Cracker English: E. F. Andrews 

Foibles of the New Woman: Ella W. Winston 
Old-Time Sugar-Making: Rowland E. Robinson . 
On Pleasing the Public’s Taste: Brander Matthews. 
Paris Swindles: Cleveland Moffet . 


The Savage Origin of Tattooing: 
The Vivisectionist: Carolyn Wells . 
Tigua Folk-songs: J. C. Fillmore . 


Historic and National. 


Cuba’s Struggle for Freedom: G. M. Simonson. Peterson. 
D.A. Wells. No. Am. Rev. 
Scribner’s. 
Overland. 
Theo. Roosevelt. Harper’s. 
o. Amer. Rev. 
Present Outlook of Socialism in England: W. Morris. Forum. 
Chautauq. 
No. Am. Rev. 
Rumors of War and Resultant Duties: J. W. Miller. Forum. 
. Atlantic. 
Harper’s. 

Scribner’s. 
- No. Am. Rev. 
Forum. 


Great Britain and United States: 
History of the Last Quarter-Century in U.S.: . 
International Bimetallism: John J. Valentine 

Mad Anthony Wayne’s Victory : 
Possible Complications of Cuba Question: N 
Protection of Italian Emigrants: Luigi Bodio. 
Regeneration of Russia: A. W. Sherman. 


The Alaska Boundary Line: T. C. Mendenhall. 
The German Struggle for Liberty: P. Bigelow . 
The Quarrel of the English-Speaking Peoples: 
Two Republics or One: Henry L. West. 
Two South African Constitutions: . 


Peterson. 

. F. L. Pep. Mo. 
Forum. 

. Peterson. 
Scribner’s. 
Atlantic. 
. Harper’s. 
Arena. 
Lipp. 
. Harper’s. 
Arena. 

No. Am. Rev. 
« F. L. Pop. Me: 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Chautauq. 

Lipp. 


Harper’s. 
Edu. Rev. 
Drink in the Public Schools: Wm. G. Jordan, New Sci. Rev. 
Edu. Rev. 
Educational Value of Entertainments: B. O. Flower. Arena. 
Five Coordinate Groups of Studies: W. T. Harris. Edu. Rev. 
C. B. Gilbert. Edu. Rev. 
Forum. 
Alfred Perry Brigham. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Overland. 
. Atlantic. 
Edu. Rev. 
The Western Reserve University: E. O. Stevens. N. E. Mag. 
Edu. Rev. 


Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Overland. 
Chautauquan. 
Forum. 
Atlantic. 
Forum. 

. Lipp. 
Quacks and the Reason of Them: Dr. A. Cartaz, Pe. Sci. Mo. 
The Ethics of Modern Journalism: Aline Gorren. Scribner’s. 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Lippincott’s. 

Land of Sunshine. 


Political Questions. 


Choice of United States Senators: . New. Eng. Mag. 


Deficiency of Revenue Cause of Our Financial Ills. Forum. 
Government by Brewery: President George A. Gates. Arena. 
Gov. Morton as Presidential Candidate : 
Principles of Taxation : : 
The Presidency and Senator Allison : 


. No. Am. Rev. 
. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
. Atlantic. 


Religious and Philosophic. 

An Old-Testament Drama: Ellen Duvall . . Lipp. 
Correlation of Spiritual Forces: Metaphysical Mag. 
Freedom and Destiny: W. J. Colville. Metaphysical Mag. 
Glimmerings of a Future Life: Richard Hodgson. Forum. 
Involution as Correlated to Evolution: . Metaphysical Mag. 
Man’s Condition in the Future Life: Gladstone. No. Am. Rev. 
Martyrdom of Man: C. H. A. Bjerregaard. Metaph. Mag. 
Mathematical Principle in Unity : Metaphysical Mag. 
Philosophy of Psycho-Therapeutics : Metaphysical Mag. 
The Wane of Materialism: Caro] Norton. . New Sci. Rev. 


Scientific and Industrial. 
Air Ships: Emmet P. Bunyea 
Evolution of the Professions: 
Gold Mining Activity in Colorado: . 
Hypnotic States, Trance, and Ecstasy: . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Invisible Light: Philip Henry Wynne . New Eng. Mag. 
Man Related to the Solar System: J. H. Smith, M. D., Arena. 
North Polar Problem: A. H. Markham No. Am. Rev. 
Practical Results of Bacteriological Researches : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Pygmy Races of Men: Frederick Starr . No. Am. Rev. 
Telegraphy: Charles B. Newcomb i. & = 
The Air We Breathe: Sydney A. Dunham. Chautauquan. 
The Cathode Ray. — Its Character and Effects . Forum. 
The New Photography by Cathode Rays Scribner’s. 
The X Rays: Prof. John Trowbridge Pop. Sci. Mo. 


F. L. Pop. Mo. 
H. Spencer. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
- No. Am. Rev. 


Sociologic Questions. 

Feasts of Labor: Martha McCulloch-Williams, F.L. Pop. Mo. 
Holland’s Care for Its Poor: Professor J. H. Gore, Forum. 
Penal Administration in Pennsylvania: I. J. Wistar, Lipp. 
Planetary Freebooting and World Policies: Arena. 
Population Tendencies in R. I.: H. R. Palmer, N. E. Mag. 
Raines Liquor-Tax Law: J. Raines . No. Am. Rev. 
Scotch Element in the American People: . Atlantic. 
The Social Function of Wealth: . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Prof. Frank Parsons. . Arena. 
War and Civilization: W. D. Le Sueur . Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sport and Recreation. 

Flying as a Sport: Otto Lilienthal F. L. Pop. Mo. 
On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds: Harper’s. 
Revival of the Olympic Games: R. B. Richardson. Scribner’s. 
The New Olympic Games: Wm. A. Elliott. Chautauquan. 


Travel and Adventure. 

A Day at Olympia: Duffield Osborne Scribner’s. 
An Archer’s Sojourn in the Okefinokee : Atlantic. 
Augusta, the Capital of Maine: E. W. Hamlen. N. E. Mag. 
Butte County and the Northern Citrus Belt: . Overland. 
Chateau-Hunting in Balzac’s Country : . F. L. Pop. Mo. 
China and the Western World: Lafcadio Hearn . Atlantic. 
From Cuxhaven to Constantinople: C. W. Allers. Mo. IIlust. 
Holy Week in Mexico: . Lippincott’s. 
Latter-Day Cranford: Alice Brown Atlantic. 
Mexico in Midwinter: Justice W. Clark, LL.D. . . Arena. 
Problems of the Transvaal: Karl Blind . No. Am. Rev. 
The Alhambra: C. D. Tyng . Land of Sunshine. 
The Holy City of Macao: M. A. Hamm . Peterson. 
The Lake-Dwellers of Venezuela: . F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Southwestern Wonderland : . Land of Sunshine. 
Touraine and Its Castles: Charles Edwards. F. L. Pop. Mo. 





NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Port of Ships Foaquin Miller Baltimore News 
Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules ; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm’ral, speak—what shall I say?” 
** Why, say ‘ Sail on! Sail on! and on!’” 
‘* My men grow mutinous day by day ; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘¢ What shall I say, brave Adm’ral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
** Why, you shall say, at break of day, 
‘Sailon! Sailon! Sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed, and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘* Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now, speak, brave Adm’ral, speak, and say—” 
He said: ‘* Sail on! Sail on! and on.” 
They sailed! They sailed! Then spake the mate: 
‘* This mad sea shows its teeth to-night ; 
He curls his lips; he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’ral, say but one good word— 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leaped as a leaping sword : 
‘*Sailon! Sailon! Sail on! and on!” 


The March of America 
March, march, men of America! 
Resolute army to ease the world’s fettering. 
March, march, men of America; 
Millions united to win the world’s bettering. 
Ours is a high estate, ours is a duty great 
Making the future, the hosts in one band ; 
Ours is a purpose deep, ours a great faith to keep; 
This the arena vast—this is the land. 
March, march, farmer and artisan, 
Brothers with brothers, in peace or in war. 
March, march, thinker and partisan, 
Destiny calls and we follow our star. 


Chicago Lamp 


Tramp, tramp, this is the later world, 

Noble the heritage time has so brought to us; 
Tramp, tramp, this is the greater world, 

Who would be laggard now is but as naught to us. 
Ours are the mountains grand, ours the fair meadow land, 

Ours the blue spread of the sweet water seas, 
Ours the swift rivers’ pride, ours are the harbors wide, 

Ours the vast forests and far-stretching leas. 
Tramp, tramp, mountain and valley come, 

Ocean to ocean reéchoes the call ; 
Tramp, tramp, prompt to the rally come, 

’ We are the warders and guarders of all! 


March, march, seeking the newer thing, 
All of a continent’s manhood that’s vigorous ; 
March, march, seeking the truer thing, 
Stern to attain the aim, earnest and rigorous. 
Here the old strivings end, here all conditions blend, 
Here is the blood of humanity one ; 
Here all the races melt, Saxon and Norse and Celt, 
Here is the best for humanity done. 


March, march, birth is a little thing, 

Weak are the legends which burden the past; 
March, march, creed is a brittle thing ; 

Here is the lot of humanity cast. 


Tramp, tramp, buoyant and glorious, 
Leading the swing of the world to sodality ; 
Tramp, tramp, ever victorious, 
Changing the hope of the world to reality. 
Mark where Old Glory flies! Blue are the bending skies, 
Fair is the promise and certain the goal ; 
God will award the fight; He will promote the right, 
Hark to the summons! It is the Long Roll! 
Tramp, tramp, easily, gallantly, 
This is America—here is the van! 
Tramp, tramp, jauntily, valiantly,— 
March of the Ages, and march of the Man! 


The Love of the Engineer.... Fudge 
There’s a gleam of red on the road’s rough bed, 
And a clamor of flying wheels, 
As I give old ‘‘ Flyaway Bess ” her head 
And, swift as a shot from a rifle sped, 
She sweeps o’er the singing steels. 
Like a star at night shines a faint, far light, 
And the faint, far light draws near, 
Where to see us pass she waits, dear lass, 
The love of the engineer. 


With a rattle and din along we spin, 
And the house runs blithely by ; 

And, shadowed against the light within, 

Is the girl it has been my luck to win 
And the girl for whom I'd die! 

For a sight of the train, at the window pane 
She watches, my Nell, my dear, 

And rollicking past my heart beats fast— 
She’s the love of the engineer ! 


I hold your lives, oh, husbands and wives, 
In the palm of my grimy hand! 

But you need not fear, whatever arrives, 

While the stanch old engine onward drives, 
For here at my post I stand ; 

And well I know she would have me go 
To my death unknowing fear. 

Asleep or awake, you are safe for the sake 
Of the love of the engineer ! 


England at Bay...Lucius Harwood Foote.. San Francisco Wave 
They have sought to revile you with jeers and with laughter, 
Bold mother of empires, and mistress of seas ; 
Let them look to their bulwarks whenever, hereafter, 
The red cross of England is flung to the breeze. 


From the Cape to the Baltic your pennants are flying ; 
The Czar and the Kaiser may press their demands, 

With a muster, erelong, of the dead and the dying, [hands. 
When the leash of the war hounds is slipped from your 


Do they think to dismay? Do they dare to defy you? 
Do they dream that the spirit of England is dead? 
It is well to recall, ere they seek to decry you, 
The fields where the blood of the Briton was shed. 


If they read on the scroll of your grandeur and glory 
The names that are deathless, the deeds that were done, 
They will learn how replete is the page of your story, 
How great are the triumphs which freedom has won. 


In the hush of the tempest your foes are creating, 
Ere the tocsin is sounded, the banners unfurled, 

We can see on the ramparts the Lion, in waiting, 
Alone and undaunted, confronting the world. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this pagejon 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we 
may be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 


235. Emile Gaboriau: Who was Gaboriau, the writer of 
detective stories; is he still living? — Sherlock, Camden, 
N. J. 

[Emile Gaboriau (b. 1835, d. 1873), French novel- 
ist, son of a notary, served in a cavalry regiment and 
as a carrier’s clerk before he began to write. He at 
first contributed to minor newspapers, for which he 
wrote light sketches and some historical essays. 
Eventually, however, he became known as the 
author of novels having for their subject crime and 
detectives. Among these were L’Affaire Lerouge 
(1866), Le Crime d’Orcival (1867) and La Degrin- 
golade (1876).] 

236. Woman's Mirth: In what play of Shakespeare’s is 
this: ‘‘ A woman will laugh, tho’ she ne’er close her mouth 
again, by{the doing” ?— E. L. S., Providence, R. I. 





237. Among the Gallery Gods : How did the expression, 
‘* Among the gallery gods ” originate? —- Drama, Toronto. 


[The Drury Lane Theatre, London, years ago, 
had its ceiling painted to represent a blue sky, with 
clouds, among which were cupids flying in every 
direction. This ceiling extended over the gallery, 
and, consequently, the occupants of these higher 
seats were said to be “among the gods,” while, later, 
the term “gallery gods” was applied to those occu- 
pying the highest tiers in the theatres.] 





238. Who formed the ‘‘ Mathematical Triumvirate ?” — 
Q. Q. Q., Hoboken, N. J. 

[This name was given to Joseph Louis Comte 
Lagrange (1736-1813), Pierre Simon Marquis 
Laplace (1749-1827), and Adrian Marie Legendre 
(1752-1833), the three eminent French geometers. 
There were also three other eminent French mathe- 
maticians, of similar alliterative names; Sylvestre 
Francois Lacroix (1765-1843), Joseph Jerome Le 
Frangaise Lalande (1732-1807), and Urbain Jean 
Joseph Leverrier (1811-1877).| 


239. Three Armies: There is said to be a German 
proverb which tells of three armies left in a nation after a war. 
Can you give the words of the proverb in Current Literature? 
— War, Cleveland. 


[A great war leaves the country with three armies 
—an army of cripples, an army of mourners, and an 
army of thieves.| 


240. The Old Gown: Can you tell me through your talks 
with correspondents, where I may find a little poem describ- 
ing the finding of an old gown in an attic, but the owner 
had grown so stout that, alas, it would not meet? —G. R., 
Washington, D. C. 


241. Bibles of the World: What are the great Bibles of 
the world? — Minerva, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





[The seven bibles of the world are the Koran of 
the Mohammedans, the Tri Pitikes of the Buddhists, 
the Five Kings of the Chinese, the Three Vedas of 
the Hindoos, the Zend-Avesta of the Persians, the 
Mormon, and the Scriptures of the Christians.] 


242. Choragic Monuments: What are choragic monu- 
ments? — Collars and Cuffs, Troy, N. Y. 


{The word choragic is from choragus, “a chorus 
leader.” These monuments were memorials erected 
by private. persons, in honor of a victory obtained 
by them in public musical contests.] 





243. Leigh Hunt: Please give a brief sketch of the life 
and works of Leigh Hunt. — Marion, Kennebec, Me. 


[James Henry Leigh Hunt (b. 1784, d. 1859), 
essayist and critic; after having been in the office of 
his brother, an attorney, and a clerk in the War 
Office, became in 1808 editor of the Examiner, with 
Hazlitt and Lamb on his staff, and was fined and 
imprisoned for two years (1813-15) for an attack on 
the Regent. While in prison he wrote Rimini, and 
in 1821 went to Italy to join Byron and Shelley in 
the establishment of a paper. This came to little on 
account of Shelley’s death and Byron’s going to 
Greece, but while in Italy Hunt wrote The Religion 
of the Heart, and translated Bacco in Toscana. On 
his return he published Byron and His Contempo- 
raries (1828), Captain Sword and Captain Pen 
(a poem), and in 1840 The Legend of Florence. 
Having received a Civil List Pension, and an 
annuity from Mrs. Shelley, he devoted his last years 
to critical essays (Wit and Humor, etc.), and to the 
composition of his Autobiography.] 





244. Browning Conundrum: What plant is meant in 
Browning’s ‘‘ May and Death”? 
‘*One little plant that starts up green 
Save one sole streak, which so to speak, 
Is spring’s blood spilt its leaves between.” 
— Pelham, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


245. Love's Burden: Will you kindly inform me, through 
your valuable magazine, the author and poem, of which the 
following lines form a part? 

‘‘ There is no burden that for love I could not bear, 

Nor the riches of a kingdom do I covet, 
One true heart to own, whose every impulse 
Is for me and me alone.” 

—J.L. W., New York. 





246. Bahram: My cyclopedia gives me no information 
as to Bahram, a general. 


[Bahram, a Persian General who, in the reign of 
Hormus IV, defeated 400,000 Turks, who had 
crossed the Oxus under the Great Khan, with only 
12,000 men. Provoked by the ingratitude of Hor- 
mus, Bahram revolted, put out the king’s eyes, and 
drove his son to exile. He was, in turn, driven to 
flight by the Romans, and soon after poisoned.] 





247. Stealing One's Thunder : What is the origin of the 
expression, ‘‘ Stealing one’s thunder?” — Aunt M., Wash- 
ington Heights, N. Y. 


[John Dennes, the English critic and dramatist 
(1657-1734), invented some artificial thunder which 
the manager of the Drury Lane Theatre rejected, 
in connection with Dennes’s play, but afterward 
used in a representation of Macbeth. Upon hear- 
ing this, the unfortunate playwright exclaimed: 
“They won’t act my tragedy, but they steal my 
thunder.” : 
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